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Introduction 


With the end of the Cold War in the early nineties the United Nations (UN) was 
at the forefront of the international community’s attempts to forge a ‘new world 
order’, a world order that would be based on freedom, cooperation and universal 
respect for human rights. It was hoped that the UN would finally be able to fulfil 
its promise to ‘save succeeding generations from the scourge of war’ (1945). That 
with the removal of the adversarial superpower competition, which had frozen 
the UN into inaction in many cases, the UN would be able to intervene in more 
situations to ensure international peace and security. This idealistic dream was 
soon put to the test as the UN faced an increasing number of complex and diverse 
conflicts, situations which were only made more complex by the dramatic changes 
which were occurring within the international system; the involvement of new 
and more varied actors, the impact of globalisation and technological advances, 
and the development of global problems that were beyond the capabilities of 
individual states to resolve, such as environmental degradation, terrorism, and 
health pandemics. 

One response to these changes was the development of the concept of global 
governance, which focused on ways in which these global problems could be both 
managed and mitigated. The main focus of the concept has been the suggested 
diffusion of power away from traditional actors, such as states, to newer and 
more varied actors, such as Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) and Trans- 
National Corporations (TNCs). It has also focused on the development and spread 
of particular norms and ideals such as democratisation, good governance and 
respect for human rights, norms which have also become associated with and 
integrated into the wider UN organisations. Over time the use of the concept 
has expanded and the term global governance is now used in reference to a wide 
variety of subjects including the study of international organisations, the increase 
in multilateral action and the growth in civil society as well as in relation to the 
study of globalisation and the changing authority within the international system. 

As an emerging theory global governance is still a contested concept, with 
active debates as to how it has developed and why, and what role the theory will 
play in the development of world politics. These debates surround issues such as 
the shift in location of authority away from nation states to other actors, the increase 
in global civil society, increasing multilateralism and the impact these changes are 
having on the international system. Some, such as Weiss and Gordenker (1998 
p. xi) focus on the potential for new actors to enhance the development of global 
governance, arguing that 
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global governance ... can be fostered by a better division of labour between 
universal membership and other intergovernmental and non-governmental 
institutions ... Strengthening the UN system necessitates that the world 
organisation do what it does best, or at least better than other institutions, 
and devolve responsibilities when other institutions are in a position to 
respond effectively. 


Weiss has written extensively on the development of global governance and he 
focuses on the importance of a coordinating role for the United Nations in ensuring 
success (Ruggie et al., 2010; Weiss, 2000, 2009; Weiss et al., 2004). An argument 
also outlined in the report of the Commission on Global Governance (1995). These 
arguments are supported by other authors such as Thakur and Ruggie (2010) who 
emphasise the importance of coordination and the need for the UN to harness the 
power of non-state actors. 

On the other side of the debate, rather than focusing on enhancing the already 
existing institutions of global governance, Murphy (2000, 2005) instead focuses 
on global governance as a transformation, or re-articulation of authority within 
the international system. Within this debate the core argument is that global 
governance is trying to move away from the state based view of international 
relations, towards a more inclusive understanding of the global system (Dingwerth 
and Pattberg, 2006; Held and McGrew, 2002). The key writer in this area is 
Rosenau (1995) who argues that 


global governance is conceived to include systems of rule at all levels of human 
activity — from the family to the international organization — in which the pursuit 
of goals through the exercise of control has transnational repercussions. 


Rosenau sees a world in which the nature of authority is fundamentally changing and 
where global interdependence ensures that what occurs in one corner of the world 
has the potentially for lasting impact across the globe. Connected to Rosenau’s work 
is the investigation by Cox (1981, 1999) of the locations of authority within these 
new systems. He emphasises the influence of the ‘nebuleuse’, which he argues is an 
opaque cloud of ideological influences which have nurtured a global consensus around 
the needs of the world market. His arguments are then further examined by Murphy 
(1994, 2000), who, by taking a more critical approach to the literature, examines the 
role of the ‘nebuleuse’ and tries to establish how and why global governance has 
developed in the way it has and what is required to make it both more democratic 
and accountable. By doing so Murphy attempts to address one of the key problems 
within the academic debates surrounding global governance which is the failure to 
incorporate the issue of power and power relations into the understanding of how 
actors behave in the international system. 

The need to address the issue of power relations has also been recognised by other 
academics such as Barnett and Duvall (2005) who argue that the introduction of 
the issue of power into global governance fundamentally changes the way in which 
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the various relationships and interactions within the system can be understood. It 
raises important issues of choice and legitimacy as well as leading to questions 
over participation and influence. 

The understanding of power in global governance is paramount as it leads to 
numerous questions over the development and role that various institutions and 
actors play in the process. It informs opinion on who is responsible for decision 
making in global governance and whether it is states or other actors who really 
control the agenda. As one former UN ambassador notes in relation to states ‘their 
own interests are in keeping power in their own domestic jurisdictions and in 
furthering their own national interests, and that’s quite a damper on UN activities 
and on global governance’ (Anon, 2009). It is not only the continued pre-eminence 
of states which raises questions as to the legitimacy of the concept of global 
governance. It is also a matter of who is setting the agenda? Who is producing 
or influencing the actions of numerous actors, and whether or not these actors are 
truly independent or overwhelmingly influenced and controlled by others with 
more power? 

The issue of power within global governance raises questions in relation to the 
substance, aims and possible outcomes of the development of the theory. One side 
of the argument is that global governance is purely an ideological and theoretical 
project based on an investigation of the development of new connections, 
relations and networks and the development of civil society (Falk, 1995, 2005; 
Held, 1995, 2006; Rosenau, 1995, 1999, 2000, 2005). For critics of global 
governance such as Soederberg (2006) and Duffield (2001) however, it is 
a hegemonic project which represents the actions of a predominant actor type 
trying to realise a certain vision of order. As Gaan (2006) also argues ‘the liberal 
framework of multilateralism distorts the natural world order and stark reality of 
power relations’. This view is supported by others such as Karns (2000 p.56) who 
argues that ‘Much of what has emerged to date in the way of global governance 
has been a product of Western conceptions of government and governance’. The 
association of the concept of global governance with the development of the neo- 
liberal agenda and the question of the dominance of particular states within global 
governance raises difficult questions; questions which make the understanding of 
the role of power in the concept of global governance even more important. 

What is clear is that the development of the concept of global governance 
has not only altered the understanding of the international system but has also 
transformed the environment in which world, or international organisations, 
such as the United Nations are operating. As Rosenau (1998 p.18) argues ‘The 
international system is less dominant, but it is still powerful. States are changing, 
but they are not disappearing. State sovereignty has eroded, but it is still vigorously 
asserted. Governments are weaker, but they can still throw their weight around’. 
International organisations are now playing a more active role in the globalisation 
of norms, ideas and standards of behaviour which states and other organisations are 
expected to uphold. This is particularly true in relation to those norms which have 
become associated with the concept of global governance, democratisation, good 
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governance and respect for human rights. It is therefore in the emphasis and use of 
these norms that the most tangible form of global governance can be established. 

One of the ways in which norms are spread is through the actions of United 
Nations Peacekeeping Operations. As Roland Paris (1997, 2002) argues 
peacekeeping mandates and practices emerge from the prevailing global norms 
that legitimise certain policies over others. He also argues that peacekeeping 
missions provide a window into larger phenomenon within the international 
politics including the role of norms, and the nature of global governance. Along 
with other writers such as Bellamy (2004), Paris is looking at what the experiences 
of peacekeeping operations can tell us about the wider changes in global politics. 
This examination of peacekeeping operations moves away from the more 
traditional academic evaluations that have focused on either, the functions and 
capabilities of peacekeeping operations, or on particular case studies, which are 
utilised to illuminate wider practices. 

In order to gain a greater understanding of the role and impact of peacekeeping 
operations there has been a clear shift towards examining the political and normative 
context of operations, rather than focusing solely on the operations, independent of 
larger changes in the international system. There is, as Cousens and Kumar (2001) 
argue, a clear need to understand peacekeeping and peacebuilding as political, 
both in motivation and realisation. Many other academics have also begun to 
examine both the political and normative context of peacekeeping operations and 
how these are shaped by the wider global context. Academics such as Richmond 
(2004a, b), and Woodhouse and Ramsbotham (2005) examine the normative 
assumptions that form the basis of peacekeeping operations whilst others such as 
Bellamy and Williams (2010), Johnstone (2004) and Finnemore (2003) examine 
how the wider global context influences the norms of peacekeeping operations. 
This means that the investigation of peacekeeping operations has a dual benefit, 
it not only improves the understanding of operations themselves, but also as 
Paris (1997, 2000, 2003) argues provides a window into changes in the wider 
international system. This then makes peacekeeping operations a useful way of 
examining the impact of the development of the norms associated with the concept 
of global governance. What also needs to be investigated in more detail is the 
impact that the development of the norms associated with global governance is 
having on peacekeeping operations within the field. 

This book investigates how the development of these norms can be directly 
connected to the increased demands being placed on UN mandated peacekeeping 
operations and the way in which these norms, which are directly associated with 
the concept of global governance have become integrated into United Nations 
Peacekeeping Operations. It argues that there is a cyclical connection between the 
development of norms of global governance, their application in peacekeeping 
operations, and the continued legitimacy of these norms in the international 
system. It will demonstrate, using a number of cases that the majority of post-Cold 
War peacekeeping operations have been about, not only securing international 
peace and security, but also about emphasising the fact that states’ domestic peace 
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and the way in which they conduct their foreign relations is based on the nature of 
their internal political system. This is particularly important when connected to the 
questions being raised around the development of global governance in relation to 
whether or not it is a hegemonic or ideological undertaking. 

As noted above the concept of global governance has become directly 
associated with several international norms, including democratisation, good 
governance and respect for human rights. These norms have also become directly 
integrated into United Nations peacekeeping operations, as Johnson (2005 p.176) 
argues “The underlying liberal norms that structure global governance projects 
internationally have been institutionalized in the post-conflict reconstruction 
efforts undertaken by the United Nations, European Union (EU), and NATO’. 
With the emphasis the theory places on the diffusion of power the fact that UN 
peacekeeping operations are focused on creating a particular kind of post-conflict 
society, based on the liberal democratic model, offers further evidence that the 
development of global governance may not be as benign as its supporters suggest. 

These concepts are not passive, they represent the influence of powerful states, 
and have been utilised to successfully engineer the rebuilding of post-conflict 
societies in a manner which suits the agenda of those states. For example the 
UN intervention in the former Yugoslavia that was afforded more resources and 
political will than the intervention in Somalia which occurred at the same time. In 
this respect United Nations Peacekeeping operations are being utilised by powerful 
member states to selectively enforce the norms associated with the concept of 
global governance in order to create a society of stable liberal democratic states 
capable of cooperating to resolve global problems. The fact that these norms are 
not being applied consistently across all operations is another clear demonstration 
of the ways in which peacekeeping operations are influenced by the power politics 
and national interests of the Security Council members. The United Nations 
is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its member states and 
the norm of non-intervention. Within the General Assembly all states are equal 
with one member having one vote; the Security Council however is a different 
matter altogether. As the organ responsible for the mandating and operation of 
peacekeeping missions, the Security Council, with its hierarchical power structure, 
offers a clear demonstration of the continued importance of nation states within 
the international system, and presents a direct challenge to the theory of global 
governance as purely an ideological project. 

By examining both the theoretical concepts and the practical application of the 
norms associated with global governance, this book argues that the development 
of the concept of global governance is having a tangible impact on the discourse 
of United Nations peacekeeping in a variety of ways. It also argues that this 
impact flows both ways, and that the selectivity in applying these norms, and the 
imposition of the norms on post-conflict societies has led to questions in relation to 
the sustainability of these ideas within the international system. By highlighting the 
questions of legitimacy and power involved in the transmission of norms from one 
part of the system to another, and by exploring the ways these new concepts have 
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undermined more traditional norms such as sovereignty and consent, the book will 
also highlight the challenges now facing the liberal model of peacekeeping. 

Chapter 1 begins by arguing that there is indeed a tangible form of global 
governance and that different parts of this — states, international organisations, 
and civil society — are all involved in trying to create a more stable international 
system. That whilst newer actors, such as non-governmental organisations, are 
becoming increasingly involved in resolving international problems, states retain 
their privileged position as the most important actor in the international system. 
This importance, as the chapter argues, is clearly demonstrated by the continued 
emphasis placed on the sovereignty and sovereign rights of states. This leaves the 
United Nations in a precarious position, trying to both ensure the sovereign rights 
of states whilst also securing the protection of citizens within those states. The UN 
is also dealing with increased challenges to its authority, both from member states 
and other regional organisations. 

All of these new developments will be examined in relation to their impact 
on the UN and its ability to function in a peacekeeping capacity. By looking at 
the conflict between the more traditional norms of the international system and 
more recent developments the chapter will argue that all of these issues are only 
increasing tension between what the UN as an organisation sets out to achieve 
and what in reality it is actually capable of achieving. It is clear that the UN is an 
organisation under pressure; pressure from its member states, from the international 
system and from those it is meant to help and protect. It is the only organisation 
with a specific mandate to maintain international peace and security but, in order 
for it to be able to fulfil that mandate, changes need to occur. 

Following on from these arguments, Chapter 2 explores in greater detail 
the impact that these norms are having on United Nations peacekeeping. By 
examining the evolution of United Nations peacekeeping, along with the 
increasing use of the UN as an enforcer for particular ideals, it argues that the 
development of the concept of global governance have led to the organisation 
compromising its abilities to respond to crises on an international level. It also 
argues that the development of the norms associated with the concept of global 
governance, including democratisation, good governance and respect for human 
rights are connected directly to the increased amount of tasks which peacekeeping 
missions are now mandated to undertake. An increase in tasks which has not 
seen an equivalent increase in the resources required in order to complete those 
tasks successfully. 

Chapter 3 then moves on to examine the questions of legitimacy and power 
that are intimately connected with the development of global governance. It 
argues that the UN has become directly involved in promoting the concept of 
global governance and that the role that the United Nations, and in particular the 
Security Council, has taken in helping to rebuild states in post-conflict situations, 
through resolutions mandating peacekeeping operations, plays a key role in the 
transmission of the particular norms and ideals associated with that concept. These 
norms and ideals then influence the way in which these states are reconstructed 
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which is then having a direct impact on the way in which operations mandate by 
the Security Council are viewed by the wider international community. 

The operations being mandated are now being directly associated with the 
norms of global governance which is problematic as many member states of the 
organisation, and many states which face potential interventions in the future, 
view the concept as nothing more than an extension of the neo-liberal agenda, 
and as little more than a mask for powerful states to continue to do as they please. 
The argument will be illustrated by outlining the increasing emphasis placed 
on rebuilding states as liberal democracies and the way this reconstruction is 
being utilised to underline the importance of an international system based on 
a membership of stable, democratic states. It also argues that the role the UN is 
undertaking in the transmission of these norms is having a detrimental impact on 
its role as an international peacekeeper. It argues that the asymmetrical power 
relations within the Council are having a negative impact on peacekeeping 
operation mandates as these are utilised by member states to transfer particular 
norms and ideals to conflict situations. This chapter emphasises the importance of 
the understanding of power within global governance through examination of the 
Security Council, an understanding which is lacking in some of the other literature 
which tends to focus on global governance as a powerless development. 

We then move on to look at three of the key functional activities which the 
UN undertakes in peacekeeping operations, democratisation, the development of 
human rights, and the new norm of the Responsibility to Protect (RtoP). Chapter 4 
explores the increasing emphasis on democratisation as the only option for post- 
conflict reconstruction, it examines the norm transmission of peacekeeping 
operations and why the emphasis on liberal democratic solutions has become 
problematic. By referencing key case studies including, Somalia, Bosnia, East 
Timor, and the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) it highlights the ways in 
which the selectivity applied in these operations has undermined the already 
limited legitimacy the UN has. 

Chapter 5 then examines three of the issues connected to this selectivity 
which are having a large impact on the provision of peacekeeping operations; 
sovereignty, legitimacy and conditionality. It argues that the Security Council’s 
legitimacy, whilst under scrutiny is still robust. That despite this robustness there 
have been increasing attempts to establish legitimate alternatives to the Security 
Council and the success of these alternatives will also be examined. It also argues 
that there has been a clear shift in the concept of sovereignty, that there are new 
conditions being applied in order for states to earn this right and that this is making 
it easier for interventions to occur. It argues that this shift is directly connected 
to the on-going development of the human rights agenda arguing that this is 
not applied or accepted on a uniform basis. Whilst more developed states have 
proved somewhat willing to have limitations placed on their sovereignty, secure 
in the knowledge that they have control of any potential threats to that right, other 
developing states are less inclined to remove the protection which the traditional 
understanding of the norm affords them. The chapter argues that it is the failure 
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to appreciate the continued importance of sovereignty to member states that has 
led to failures within peacekeeping operations which are not viewed as legitimate 
by those on the ground. This has led to a desire on behalf of some states to search 
for alternatives to the UN Security Council, particularly in the form of regional 
organisations where their influence might be larger. Finally it argues that this is 
having a direct impact on peacekeeping operations as they are asked to undertake 
a much wider variety of tasks than ever before. That UN peacekeeping missions, 
or ‘peace support operations’ as they are now often termed have become directly 
involved in the rebuilding of post-conflict states, in the reconstruction of sovereign 
entities, and that this role is having a detrimental impact on the role of the UN as a 
peacekeeper as these projects are not always viewed as legitimate. 

Chapter 6 then looks at the development of the Responsibility to Protect and 
how this has once again increased calls for UN action in ongoing conflict zones. It 
ties in the tensions explored in the earlier chapters between sovereignty and human 
rights, and the continued emphasis on democratisation as a solution. By examining 
the debates around this emerging norm the chapter highlights key questions that 
still need to be addressed. It also argues that the UN has been tasked with the 
responsibility of helping to create a society of ‘good’ states based on the liberal 
democratic model and that this emphasis is causing problems in the UNs ability 
to intervene in conflicts, particularly in relation to resource allocation. It examines 
the role of new organisations developing peacekeeping abilities and how all of 
these organisations are coordinated within the field. It also analyses the impact on 
resources and mandates that increasing demands have made and the successes and 
failures of the UN in the field. 

Chapter 7 then argues that the UN is the only organisation capable of legitimising 
interventions despite the challenges it faces in the international system. It argues 
that the UN has been co-opted into the liberal project of global governance to act 
as an enforcer for certain ideals and demonstrates how this role is detrimental 
to the organisation, serving only to highlight the structural and organisational 
deficiencies of the UN. It argues that while reform of the Security Council is 
necessary to improve the legitimacy of operations it is unlikely to succeed. It 
also argues that reform in fact could be detrimental as although it would make 
the organisation more representative it might also lead to more clashes and the 
potential for the council to be unable to act in the face of international crises. 
It then argues that the UN needs to retain the prime position in relation to the 
authorisation of peacekeeping interventions and that it needs to avoid becoming 
nothing more than a rubber stamp for individual state actions as it increasingly 
appears to be. 


Chapter 1 
The United Nations, 
Global Governance and Peacekeeping. 
Where Does the United Nations Fit? 


The international system in which the UN resides today is vastly different to that in 
place at the time of its inception. The number of actors has increased exponentially 
as has the number of problems with which the organisation has to grapple. Over 
the past few decades various different theories as to how the international system 
operates have both gained and lost popularity.' One of the most recent theories to 
emerge is that of global governance (Held, 1995; Murphy, 2000; Rosenau, 2005; 
Soederberg, 2006). With the increasing development of the phenomenon of 
globalisation and the accompanying complexity this brings to the international 
system, it has become apparent that ‘a globalizing world requires the mechanisms 
to manage the growing complexity of cross-national interactions’ (Barnett and 
Finnemore, 2005 p.161). This chapter argues that the United Nations has a key role 
to play in managing these interactions and that the retention of the legitimacy the 
organisation has gained is essential to ensure success in this role. The organisation 
needs to demonstrate its continued relevance within the international system and 
one of the ways it can do so is by working to ensure a greater sense of coordination 
in dealing with international issues. The reality is that global governance is not a 
form of world government.’ It has no central overarching authority with sovereignty 
over resources. It is instead a complicated system of different networks, processes, 
actors and institutions that attempt to bring a modicum of organisation to a chaotic 
international system. At the centre of this chaos is the institution that offers the most 





1 For example during the Cold War, Realism was the dominant theory of international 
relations. Following the end of the Cold War there was a resurgence of Liberalism as the 
dominance of Power-based politics was called into question. For the liberal view on the 
post-Cold War international system see Fukuyama (1992). For a post-9/11 analysis see 
Mandelbaum (2003). For analysis of the Realist position see Waltz (2000) and Cox (1997). 
For a post-9/11 analysis of the realist position see Mearsheimer (2003). The dissatisfaction 
with these theories explanation of the changes within the international system then led to 
the development of alternative concepts such as global governance. 

2 As Nye argues, a hierarchical world government is neither feasible nor desirable, 
see Nye (2001). This is contradicted by others such as Baher and Gordenker (1999 p.3) who 
argue that ‘It would seem that only cooperative behaviour — or else a world government 
and the end of the national states — can lead to regulation and order in a situation of 
interdependence’. 
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governmental form of control in global governance, the United Nations. The United 
Nations plays an essential role in coordinating the agenda of global governance, 
marshalling the actors and attempting to ensure that progress is made. One of the 
areas in which it pursues progress is in the promotion of key norms such as human 
rights, democratization, and good governance. 

Global governance itself is a highly contested and politicized concept. It does 
not view the international system as a state centric one, instead it tries to incorporate 
the many new and varied actors that now have a role to play in global relations. 
Actors as varied as Non-governmental Organisations, Trans-national Companies, 
Pressure Groups, International Organisations and International Regimes. Global 
governance is aimed at creating an understanding of ‘international governance 
in the absence of a sovereign’ (Barnett and Duvall, 2005b p.7) and providing a 
new viewpoint on how the international system operates today. It is the numerous 
different and often opposing views of how the international system should operate, 
and what changes have occurred within its current operations, which have caused 
much friction within the debates surrounding global governance. The terminology 
surrounding the theory has become increasingly politicised as critics raise questions 
over the motivations of the ‘global governance project’ and the motivations of 
those behind it (Murphy, 2000; Soederberg, 2006; Wilkinson, 2002). The key 
question remains as to whether or not it is possible to ‘explain the nature of global 
governance without understanding the ways in which powerful states construct 
and pursue their grand strategies’ (Murphy, 2000). Again the problem remains as 
to how to view the role of the state, is it the key agent in the conduct of international 
relations, is it purely an intermediary between other levels of governance, or is it 
something else? Whilst supporters of the development of the concept of global 
governance argue that power is being diffused away from States to a variety of 
new actors, this viewpoint fails to take into account the power and influence States 
still retain over these actors, particularly in relation to international organisations 
such as the United Nations. 

The main aim of supporters of the development of the concept of global 
governance has been to provide an alternative understanding as to how the 
international system operates today, to incorporate all of the many actors, not only 
states, and to create an understanding of how everything fits together. Proponents 
of the concept do not view the international system as a state-centric one, instead 
attempts are made to demonstrate the important role that international organisations 
play in limiting the actions of states by providing proscribed boundaries within 
which it is acceptable for states to operate (Cox, 1981; Rosenau, 1995, 1999). 
These boundaries are particularly apparent when investigating the impact of norm 
development, the application of international norms or standards of behaviour, and 
how this limits state actions. What then becomes important is how to understand 
the intentions of all of the actors involved in the multiple networks, processes, 
organisations and regimes which make up the tangible form of global governance? 

This chapter explores that tangible form of global governance and the role that 
states, international organisations, and civil society are playing in creating this. 
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It is clear that whilst newer actors, such as non-governmental organisations, are 
becoming increasingly involved in resolving international problems states retain 
their privileged position as the most influential actors in the international system 
(Hannay, 2009a; Waltz, 2000). This influence is highlighted by the continued 
emphasis placed on the importance of sovereignty, the sovereign rights of states 
and the on-going tension between the traditional norms of international society and 
the increasing invocation of the new norms of global governance. Unfortunately 
this leaves the United Nations in a precarious position, trying to both ensure the 
sovereign rights of states whilst also securing the protection of citizens within 
those states. 

The UN is also dealing with increased challenges to its authority, both from 
member states and other regional organisations. In the aftermath of the 11 
September terrorist attacks the United States of America (USA) appeared to turn 
its back on the international system and returned to a policy of unilateral action 
with the Invasion of Iraq in 2003. By failing to push for a second UN resolution 
and bypassing the Council it was argued that the USA had undermined the 
legitimacy of the United Nations (Gleman, 2003; Johnstone, 2004; Nye, 2003; 
Roberts, 2003b). The extent to which the UN has been undermined has however 
been questioned (Luck et al., 2003). What is clear is that the decision to intervene 
in Iraq left the UN at odds with one of its most powerful and influential members 
and has had a detrimental impact on the organisations ability to intervene in 
conflict situations, particularly as American military might has been focused 
on both Afghanistan and Iraq (Berdal, 2004; Misra, 2004; Tharoor, 2003). The 
sidelining of the UN has also been accompanied by increasing activity amongst 
regional organisations, most notably the EU and NATO, who have begun to 
undertake peacekeeping activities in regions outside of their normal zone of 
operation, for example the European Union’s operations in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, codenamed Operation Artemis, and the ongoing NATO 
involvement in Afghanistan (Daalder and Goldgeier, 2006; Ulriksen et al., 2004). 

All of these new developments will be examined in relation to their impact on 
the UN and its ability to function in a peacekeeping capacity. By looking at the 
conflict between the more traditional norms of the international system and more 
recent developments and the increasing number of tasks required to achieve the 
implementation of these norms it is clear that all of these issues are only increasing 
tension between what the United Nations Security Council sets out as achievable 
through the mandating of peacekeeping missions, and what in reality the troops 
deployed are actually capable of achieving. 

Finally the essential role the UN plays at the forefront of international 
peacekeeping endeavours will be explored. The UN is a key organisation in 
the international system and an important building block in the development 
of the norms associated with global governance (Weiss, 1998, 2000). However 
the emphasis being placed on the development of these norms, including 
democratisation, good governance, and respect for human rights, and the selective 
application of these norms by influential states, is having a detrimental impact. 
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Not only on the ability of the organisation to function in its peacekeeping role 
but also on the on-going development and sustainability of the norms. This is 
only adding to the idea that the UN is an organisation under pressure. Pressure 
from its member states, from the international system and from those it is meant 
to help and protect. It is the only organisation with a specific mandate to maintain 
international peace and security but, in order for it to be able to fulfil that mandate, 
changes need to occur. 


What is Global Governance? 


Global governance is an emerging theory of international relations. Moving 
beyond more traditional theories it attempts to understand the changes taking 
place in the international system, to assess the roles of new actors and the 
influences these have, and to attempt to merge the old with the new. Global 
governance as an idea is hard to define. It does not fit into more traditional 
theoretical systems and does not view the international system from the same 
perspective. Instead it has developed from a frustration with more traditional 
theories such as Realism and Liberal-Institutionalism. Although many of 
the norms associated with global governance are also associated with the 
development of neo-liberal ideas, supporters of the developing concept argue 
that it is not a continuation of those ideas and agenda but is instead an attempt to 
refashion a more equitable and humane form of world governance (Falk, 1995). 
The differences are however questioned by critics of the concept, who argue 
that in spite of the role intergovernmental organisations have played in making 
moderate advances in the empowerment of women and the promotion of liberal 
democracy, the current system of global governance is likely to remain lacking 
in its ability to address global inequalities in income and wealth (Falk, 1995). 

Examination of the debates surrounding global governance highlight a clear 
divergence of opinion between the two sides; For some theorists, such as James 
Rosenau, global governance is simply an attempt to understand the ‘the collection 
of governance related activities, rules and mechanisms, formal and informal, 
existing at a variety of levels in the world today’ (Karns and Mingst, 2004 p.4). 
Instead of focusing on the actions, reactions and interactions of states global 
governance instead attempts to uncover ‘the sum of the many ways individuals 
and institutions, public and private, manage their common affairs’ (Commission 
on Global Governance, 1995 p.2). It understands the international system as 
‘a continuing process through which conflicting or diverse interests may be 
accommodated and co-operative action may be taken’ (Commission on Global 
Governance, 1995 p.2). 

For other theorists however global governance is an inherently liberal 
conception, focusing on how power should be diffused throughout the 
international system and more importantly on how people should be represented 
within the international system as the world becomes more integrated. Although 
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global governance could be viewed as an ‘attempt to promote a more humane, 
cooperative and peaceful international order’ (Soederberg, 2006 p.5); for critics 
rather than representing a new ‘way of organizing international politics in a more 
inclusive and consensual manner’ (Barnett and Duvall, 2005a p.5), it instead 
represents ‘a deepening, heightening and broadening of neoliberal domination’ 
(Soederberg, 2006 p.6). The problem with the more mainstream view of global 
governance is that it fails to question who benefits the most from the new forms of 
organisation and why? 

Although the concept of global governance does not represent a unified 
project, it does consist of coordinated actions, policies and norm development 
aimed at managing the increasing number of global problems and also 
understanding the role newer actors can play in this process. It is however also 
important to question the underlying assumption by supporters of the concept 
that it will create a more stable and equitable international system through 
the inclusion of newer actors; Particularly as this understanding neglects the 
continued importance of the role of states and the realities of the inherent 
weakness of already existing international organisations. 

The terminology surrounding global governance is highly contested within 
the academic world. There is no single definition as to what constitutes global 
governance. Instead it is used in reference to a wide variety of subjects including, 
the study of international organisations, in relation to the increase in multilateral 
action and the growth in civil society as well as in relation to the study of 
globalisation and the changing authority within the international system. There 
are also numerous viewpoints within the study of global governance as to how it 
has developed and why, and what role this idea will play in the development of 
world politics. 

Within these contested concepts, however, there are some generally accepted 
ideas. These include agreements on some of the basic principles and definitions of 
what global governance is and what it is attempting to do. Some of these concepts 
can be found in the Commission on Global Governance report, Our Global 
Neighbourhood (1995). The report emphasises that, for the most part, global 
governance is trying to move away from the state-based view of international 
relations towards a more inclusive understanding of the global system. That 
power no longer rests only in the hands of states but with other actors as well. The 
various debates surrounding global governance are trying to uncover and explain 
how and why, in this apparently anarchical system, different actors gain power 
and influence and then utilise the system in place to maintain that position of 
power and influence. Because of this debates surrounding global governance have 
become highly politicised. 

It is clear to see that the world has become increasingly interconnected and the 
international system now faces numerous problems which are beyond the capacities 
of individual states to solve on their own. This has led not only to an increase in 
cooperation between states but has also led to ‘transformations in the locations 
and scales at which politics is conducted’ (Selby, 2003 p.6). The international 
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system is now composed of ‘formal institutions and regimes empowered to 
enforce compliance, as well as informal arrangements that people and institutions 
either have agreed to or perceive to be in their interest? (Commission on Global 
Governance, 1995 p.6). What global governance fails to do in some cases is in 
not asking who these new actors are? Does the development of these institutions 
benefit all of the actors within the international system equally? And most 
importantly who is wielding the power? 

The introduction of the issue of power into global governance fundamentally 
changes the way in which the various relationships and interactions within the 
system can be understood. It raises important issues of choice and legitimacy as 
well as leading to questions over participation and influence. The understanding 
of power in global governance is paramount as it leads to numerous questions 
over the development and role which various institutions and actors play in the 
process. It informs opinion on who is responsible for decision making in global 
governance and whether it is states or other actors who really control the agenda. 
Power relations in global governance are not only a matter of ‘the ability of one 
actor to deploy discursive and institutional resources in order to get other actors to 
defer judgement to them’ (Barnett and Finnemore, 2005). It is also a matter of who 
is setting the agenda? Who is producing or influencing the actions of numerous 
actors, and whether or not these actors are truly independent or overwhelmingly 
influenced and controlled by others with more power? It is important to establish 
whether ‘International organisations matter not only because states have designed 
tules to resolve problems, but because those IOs (international organisations) 
themselves are independent actors that interact strategically with states and others’ 
(Hawkins and Jacoby, 2006 p.200) or if states are the most important actors 
controlling the actions of international organisations. Questions of power also lead 
to important questions concerning the role of non-state actors and how they wield 
power and influence. Without understanding the power structures within global 
governance there is no way to fully understand and appreciate the complexities 
within the international system today. 

The issue of power within global governance raises questions in relation 
to the substance, aims and possible outcomes of the development of the 
theory. For writers such as James Rosenau (1995, 1999, 2005) and David 
Held (1995, 2004b, 2006), global governance is an ideological project. It is an 
investigation of the development of new connections, relations and networks 
and the development of civil society. For Rosenau (1992) civil society and the 
interactions taking place within it are neutral and take place within a space devoid 
of power relations. For critics of global governance however it is a hegemonic 
project. Writers such as Murphy (2005) argue that the use of the concept of global 
governance, it’s vague descriptions of power and control actually disguise the 
influence of specific actors. In this case global governance represents the actions of 
the predominant actor type trying to realise a certain vision of order. For Murphy, 
Rosenau ignores the predominance of the neo-liberal agenda within and across 
states and the impact that this is having on the development of global governance. 
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This idea is backed by other critics such as Susanne Soederberg (2006 p.169) 
who argues that ‘mainstream assumptions underpinning global governance assist 
not only in supporting, but also legitimizing the relations of power associated 
with the dominant US state’. For its critics global governance is merely another 
demonstration of ‘the ability of great powers to establish international institutions 
and arrangements to further or preserve their interests and positions of advantage 
into the future’ (Barnett and Duvall, 2005c). This argument is further supported 
by Luck (2002) who argues that ‘An underappreciation of the centrality of the 
state has also encouraged exaggerated rhetoric about the capacities and purposes 
of international organization and civil society, as well as about the nature of their 
relationship’. If this is the case, it then makes it even more essential to understand 
the role of power in the development of global governance. 

In more traditional theory there is a clear understanding of how power is gained 
and executed, states are viewed as the only legitimate representatives of their 
citizens and are held accountable to those citizens in a myriad of ways. In global 
governance however ‘The broad, complex and differentiated global social context 
for the operation of governance is really left as unfathomable and unmasterable, 
and yet it is taken to be governable and sustainable’ (Latham, 1999 p.33). Global 
governance is ‘a broad, dynamic, complex process of interactive decision 
making that is constantly evolving and responding to changing circumstances’ 
(Commission on Global Governance, 1995 p.6). This reality makes it almost 
impossible to pin down the sources of legitimacy in global governance and to 
establish ways in which those in power are accountable. 

For supporters of the concept of global governance as an ideological project 
‘the notion of global governance starts from the assumption that a wide variety 
of forms of governance exist next to each other and that a hierarchy amongst 
these various mechanisms is hard, if not impossible to discern’ (Dingwerth and 
Pattberg, 2006). Therefore there is no overarching authority, no power to be 
held accountable. This situation becomes increasingly questionable when it is 
recognised that the majority of those with influence over the global governance 
agenda are unelected officials or experts working in the numerous international 
organisations and non-governmental organisations. Many writers on global 
governance call for an increase in accountability and democracy within the system 
(Bexell et al., 2010; Held, 2004a; Scholte, 2004; Slaughter, 2010). There are too 
many actors in the system with no one regulating their actions or holding them 
responsible for any consequences of these actions. This is especially dangerous 
if these actors have access to large amounts of material resources. It is the ability 
to take exception to the rules which has led to demands for an increase in the 
democratic accountability of organisations along with an increase in transparency 
in the functioning of many international organisations and other key actors. 
When applied to the Security Council these issues gain increased salience with 
the question then pivoting to who is promoting these actions and on what basis? 
If the basis for action is these new norms of global governance, human rights, 
democratisation and more recently the responsibility to protect, then is the problem 
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that the norms themselves are unsustainable or unachievable? Or alternatively are 
the interests of the states preventing these norms from being sustainable in the 
first place? 

We therefore need to clarify whether it is the norms which are problematic, or 
the interests of member states. It is important to remember that global governance 
is essentially viewed as ‘control and orientation in the absence of formally 
legitimated coercive power’ (Cox, 1999), and although it has been suggested 
that ‘as a possible answer to the question of political order ... global governance 
provides a concurrent model to state sovereignty as the basic principle of political 
organization’ (Spaith, 2005). Within the international system states still retain 
their formal, legitimate coercive power which lends them an elevated status in 
international affairs. The continuing importance which many states place on 
their perceived sovereign rights, and the reality that international organisations 
are severely limited in their abilities to challenge this also challenges that 
assumption, and serves to highlight the potential unsustainability of international 
norms. As states are still viewed as the ‘primary source of political legitimacy’ 
(Buzan and Little, 1999 p.7) they ‘are able to determine the content and direction 
of global governance by using their decisive material advantages’ (Barnett and 
Duvall, 2005c). This directly impacts on the efforts of organisation such as the 
UN as the privilege afforded to ‘state sovereignty and the lack of political will 
by members inhibit the long-term prospects of those organizations for creating 
effective structures of global governance’ (Diehl, 2001b p.5). This would imply 
that it is not necessarily the norms being invoked to justify the action which are 
problematic; rather it seems the state interests behind the invocation of the norms 
are causing the tension. 

Over the past 20 years progress has been made towards the evolution of the 
concept of sovereignty, however the continued importance placed on the norm by 
states has made it impossible to ‘envisage global solutions to the major problems 
facing the world today, without recognition of the constraints imposed by state 
sovereignty’ (Diehl, 2001b p.3). Whilst ‘sovereignty’s status and relevance 
are contested increasingly within international organisations and forums’ 
(Weiss, 2000), states still retain their privileged position. Despite this progress 
there are clear rules on state recognition and for some it would be an overreach to 
change the concept of state sovereignty (Anon., 2008a). An idea which is backed 
by academics, such as Johnstone (2008) who argues that redefining sovereignty 
is a counterproductive move. Instead he argues that any changes should occur 
incrementally on a case by case basis, rather than through ‘some rewriting of the 
tules of international law’. 

One attempt to redefine sovereignty is the development of the responsibility 
to protect, based on Francis Deng and Roberta Cohen’s (1996; Deng et al., 1996) 
work on sovereignty as responsibility. It is based on the argument that ‘international 
law should see state sovereignty as requiring the state to protect its citizens from 
at least gross violations of human rights’ (Murphy, 2008). However, for many 
involved in the debate, ‘it won’t be easy because issues of national sovereignty 
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are still involved’ (Robertson, 2009) and states fiercely guard that right. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that rather than cooperating for mutual gain many states 
are utilising the organisations involved in global governance to meet their own 
ends and secure their own futures; again demonstrating that the fault lies with the 
interests and not the norms themselves. This is particularly apparent in the United 
Nations Security Council which is viewed by many as the ‘closest approximation 
to global governance in the peace and security realm yet achieved’ (Luck, 2006 
p.3). Whilst it may be at the forefront of establishing the norms and ideas of 
global governance, the Security Council’s “performance never the less offers 
compelling testimony to the limits of global governance in an era of sovereign 
states’ (Luck, 2006 p.3), this was clearly demonstrated by the US Invasion of Iraq 
and the bypassing of the Security Council. It also raises important questions about 
the potential problem of external interventions, and the problems of reorganising 
peoples’ lives from the outside in order to engender the co-option of neo-liberal 
ideals. The potential for flawed interventions based on the selective application of 
inherently faulty norms is a question which needs to be explored in more detail. 

Within the supporters of global governance however there are many who 
argue that ‘states and governments should be posited not as first among equals, 
but simply as significant actors in a world marked by increasing diffusion 
of authority and a corresponding diminution of hierarchy’ (Rosenau, 1999 
p.292). That, ‘understanding is no longer served by clinging to the notion that 
states and national governments are the essential underpinnings of the world’s 
organization’ (Rosenau, 1999 p.287). These challenges to sovereignty are also 
supported by other academics such as Thomas Weiss who argues that global 
governance is trying ‘to capture and describe the confusing and seemingly ever- 
accelerating transformation of the international system’ and that while ‘States 
are central ... their authority is eroding’. He is less convinced however about 
the potential success of global governance as he goes on to argue that the state 
“creations, inter-governmental organisations, are no more in control than they ever 
were’ (Weiss, 2000). This is in contrast to supporters of the theory who argue 
that global governance offers a way to “bring more orderly and reliable responses 
to social and political issues that go beyond the capacities of states to address 
individually’ (Weiss and Gordenker, 1996b). The problem is, as Weiss and Ruggie 
argue, that “While the source and scale of most of today’s pressing challenges 
are global and any effective solution must also be global, the policy authority for 
tackling them remains vested in states’ (Ruggie et al., 2010 p.15). They go on to 
argue that ‘this gap is especially striking within the UN system because neither 
powerful global institutions with overarching authority over members nor even 
flimsy ones with resources commensurate with the size of transborder problems 
they are supposed to address exist’ (Ruggie et al., 2010 p.15). 

This contradicts the arguments made by advocates of global governance that 
this is an entirely plausible scenario when you factor in the growing number of Non- 
Governmental Organisations, Multi-National Corporations, and others who have 
seen their influence increase as they cooperate with International Organisations 
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such as the United Nations and the World Trade Organisation providing them with 
a variety of services. However the extent to which this influence has increased 
is still much debated. For staff at the United Nations NGOs play a valuable 
advocacy role in ensuring that issues are kept on the agendas of both international 
organisations and states (Anon., 2008b) and whilst ‘they have had a steadily 
growing impact on the security council’ (Keating, 2008) this impact seems to 
come more from their interactions with national governments ‘for example Oxfam 
in the UK or faith based organisations in the USA’ as ‘they have the potential to 
embarrass governments into action’ (Anon., 2008a). This influence then translates 
into actions taken by states within international organisations. What is important 
to note is that NGOs still have to act to influence states and their emphasis is 
on achieving their agendas by gaining support from the powerful states within 
these organisations. This is the underlying paradox of global governance; that the 
influence of member states within established international organisations remains 
comparatively more than that of newer actors. 

This is in direct contrast with the suggested diffusion of power to non- 
state actors which global governance emphasises and in contradiction to the 
idea that there are now ‘a plethora of forms of social organization and political 
decision making ... that are neither directed towards the state nor emanate 
from it’ (Dingwerth and Pattberg, 2006). Rather it seems that these new forms 
of social organisation and political decision making are still reliant on states to 
take action, that they are viewed by states as useful tools for greater information 
and understanding and that it is ‘therefore highly desirable to engage with them 
to develop that understanding’ (Anon., 2009b). States remain central to the 
functioning of the international system and retain their position at the top of the 
pile again counteracting the ideas established within global governance theory. 
States also retain this position ‘because they are the principal site where claims 
are made and policy changes implemented’ (Grugel and Piper, 2007 p.155). 

It is important to remember that states still retain their formal, legitimate 
coercive power which lends them an elevated status in international affairs. Whilst 
it is obvious that ‘the prospects for peace and peaceful change can be enhanced 
greatly by the collective leadership provided by a dominant coalition of states 
able and willing to steer the system in a manner that offers incentives for others 
to follow’ (Kegley, 1995 p.211). It is also clear that ‘the concepts and practices 
of global governance privilege certain actors, ideas, values and interest groups 
over others’ (Cochrane and Duffy, 2003 p.222) but does this reality make it a 
less legitimate means of organising the international system than more traditional 
theories? When you couple this privilege with the idea that ‘an institution need 
not be conducive to the interests of all its members’ (Gruber, 2005 p.103) even 
more questions are raised about the possible coercive methods used or dominance 
of particular states or groups. It also raises questions regarding the possibility of 
some institutions involved in global governance being more legitimate than others. 

The question of dominance of particular states within global governance is a 
difficult one. Since the end of the Cold War international relations has been based 
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on the victory of liberal democracies and for many of its critics global governance 
is nothing more than an extension of the neo-liberal agenda. For writers such as 
David Held (1995) it is the first step in the creation of a cosmopolitan democracy 
where diverse and overlapping power centres will be shaped and delimited by 
democratic law. Following the collapse of the Berlin wall 


Liberalism is now widely regarded as having an important connection to 
international security. The twin propositions — that liberal democratic republics 
do not seem to go to war with one another yet seem to be as war-prone as any 
other regime — are seen as the foundation of the great global changes of our time. 
(Doyle, 1997 p.284) 


This is an extension of the so called peace dividend and Democratic Peace Theory, 
or Immanuel Kant’s perpetual peace. This idea would support the notion that the 
spread of liberal democracy can only benefit the international community. The 
argument being that ‘they have (liberals) strengthened the prospects for world 
peace established by the steady expansion of a separate peace among liberal 
societies’ (Doyle, 1997 p.252). 

The supposed benefits of the spread of liberal democracy would then justify 
the domination of international organisations by liberal democratic states. This 
domination is what critics of global governance question. The problem stemming 
from the fact that 


Within liberal theories, international organisations have been viewed not only as 
facilitators of cooperation but also as carriers of progress, the embodiments of 
triumphant democracy and purveyors of liberal values, including human rights, 
democracy and the rule of law. (Barnett and Finnemore, 2004 p.ix) 


If international organisations are key actors within the development of global 
governance then their domination by a particular kind of state gives credence to 
the suggestion that global governance is nothing more than a hegemonic project, 
and that ‘Global governance is a tyranny speaking the language of democracy’ 
(Thakur, 2010). This then poses problems for the organisations themselves. 
International organisations are viewed by academics such as Michael Barnett 
and Martha Finnemore (2004) as powerful institutions in and of themselves, 
because of their ability to orient action and create social reality. For Barnett and 
Finnemore, ‘IOs can also constitute the world as they define new categories 
of problems to be governed and create new norms, interests, actors and shared 
social tasks’ (p.17). For critics of global governance the problem with this role 
for international organisations is that ‘international organisations reflect the 
underlying power of the inter-state system’ (Soederberg, 2006 p.8). As Held (2010 
p.12) recognises ‘The result has been a system of global governance that, by and 
large, freezes the prevailing power structures, and is ill adapted to a more complex 
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and interconnected world’. The development of global governance is directly tied 
to already existing international institutions and the reality is that 


Discussions about global governance quickly turn to the global institutions we 
already have (such as the United Nations Security Council) and how unprepared 
they are to deal with the challenges of the 21st century. There are many 
reasons for this, but underlying them all is the gulf that has opened up between 
international regimes and the people whose cooperation is required to enforce 
them. (Edwards, 1999 p.166) 


States still continue to dominate within the international system, and some 
states are more dominant than others. The problem is that dominance within an 
organisation such as the UN leads to other members questioning the legitimacy 
of actions as well as the potential for the organisation to be truly representative. 
The reality is that every state has an agenda which they bring to the Security 
Council and the real issue is ‘how many states can it co-opt into helping it realise 
that agenda’ (Johnstone, 2008). When an organisation’s legitimacy is question, the 
actions it takes are also questioned and in this case that then leads to questioning 
of the development of the concept of global governance. This then filters down to 
an association with the specific norms invoked in support of the action and leads 
to further questions about the legitimacy, sustainability and appropriateness of 
these norms. 

From the arguments explored above and for the purposes of this project it 
is clear to see that global governance, if not a unified project, does consist of 
‘strategic interventions or policies that aim to manage the stresses of global 
politics and globalization through global rule-making’ (Grugel and Piper, 2007 
p.11). What then becomes important is who is making the rules, and establishing 
the interventions? Whilst supporters of global governance emphasise its attempts 
to create a more stable international system based on the participation of new and 
varied actors the key actors remain states what becomes apparent is the problems 
with the ‘increasing demand for policy to address global problems versus the 
recognized weakness of contemporary international organisations and states’ 
(Mingst, 2001 p.92). Although there has been an increase in the participation 
of other actors this participation is, as demonstrated above, controlled by states, 
particularly in relation to civil society actors such as NGOs. This is in direct 
contrast to the arguments of supporters of global governance who emphasise the 
diffusion of power away from states (Held, 1995, 2004a, b; Rosenau, 2005). 


Global Governance and the United Nations 


Within global governance the United Nations is seen as the ‘obvious forum for 
conciliation not only among governments, but also between governments and 
NGOs’ (Weiss and Gordenker, 1996a p.8). It is one of the longest surviving 
International Organisations and has been given ‘legitimacy as the premier global 
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international institution’. This, coupled with ‘its ability to reach out to virtually 
every society and to establish universally applicable norms’(Gaer, 1996 p.55) 
makes it an ideal starting point for global governance. In order to understand the 
role which the UN currently plays in the development of global governance it is 
important to acknowledge the way in which the organisation has developed and 
the fact that it is an organisation facing numerous problems both political and 
structural and that these problems pose a potential threat to any future development 
of both the organisation and global governance. 

The United Nations is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
member states and the norm of non-intervention. Within the General Assembly all 
states are equal with one member having one vote; the Security Council however 
is a different matter altogether. Here the permanent members — Britain, France, 
the USA, Russia and China — all have a veto power. When the organisation was 
created the veto was ‘rationalized by the expectation that they would bear the 
burden of the UN’s work’ (O’Neill, 2001 p.135); over time however it has created 
much tension within the organisation as other states call for fairer representation 
and council reform. The issue arises from the claim that the UN structure is clearly 
out of date, that the power structures today are far removed from those in place at 
the time of its creation. Despite these power shifts ‘the balance of power system 
is central to cooperation and peacemaking’ (Murphy, 2008). This again poses the 
problem, as examined earlier, in relation to dominance within an international 
organisation, and the questions raised by more powerful states utilising these 
organisations to support their own agenda. The reality of the council is each 
member state is looking to co-opt other members to their cause, and the only 
question is how many will get on board? (Johnstone, 2008) 

This is especially true for the powerful states just as it was during the Cold 
War when the veto power could have resulted in stalemate in the Security Council. 
With two superpowers determined to turn an organisation designed to enhance 
international cooperation into ‘a political battlefield where victories are to be 
won, rather than as a conference table where accommodations are to be reached’ 
(Wilcox and Haviland Jr., 1961 p.110) the United Nations could have foundered 
before it had truly begun. In order for the United Nations to remain a viable 
organisation throughout the Cold War it had to be viewed by the superpowers as a 
non-threatening organisation in which all states would be on an equal footing and 
this meant that the United Nations had to determine ‘how to intervene in a way that 
holds the prospect of resolution of a crisis, while remaining within the framework 
of the UN charter’ (Doyle and Otunnu, 1998 p.148). To do this the organisation 
focused on interventions based on consent, non-intervention and impartiality. 

In the years following the end of the Cold War there was an increasing shift 
away from the idea of non-intervention based on state sovereignty towards a more 
flexible and, some claimed, more moral approach based on the idea of human rights 
and security. The end of the Cold War had led to ‘the nature of the threats to the 
peace assuming characteristics for which the founders of the UN had not planned 
and with which the UN was not well prepared to deal’ (Sutterlin, 1995 p.7) and the 
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increasing emphasis placed on human rights meant that the idea that ‘sovereign 
boundaries are moral constructions that are not immutable’ (Sutterlin, 1995 p.39) 
became increasingly popular. This lent much weight to arguments in favour of 
intervention for humanitarian reasons and in response to violations of human 
rights. It was no longer ‘the case that states have a right not to be intervened 
in solely by virtue of their constitutional independence’ (Semb, 2000). It was 
felt that in the post-Cold War world ‘all victims should be equally important’ 
(Ryan, 2000 p.31). The United Nations was now operating under the notion that 
national sovereignty was no longer the only guideline to be followed. Instead 
it embarked on various missions in response to violations of human rights and 
other humanitarian situations which during the Cold War would not have been 
possible due to the limits imposed by the superpower veto in the Security Council. 
These new missions directly contributed to the development of new international 
norms used justify the actions, but these norms are now creating points of tension 
with already established understandings of the role of the state, and the wider 
international community within the international system. 

As the restrictions on action were lifted there was an increasing belief and 
‘expectation that the international community, in a new global era, could and 
would act swiftly in the name of peace, justice and global solidarity’ (United 
Nations, 1996 p.xi) but, as the number of peacekeeping missions being deployed to 
conflict zones increased, it became increasingly clear that the United Nations was 
relying on inadequate ideas and methods designed to fit with Cold War conflicts 
and Cold War combatants no longer applicable to the increasingly complex internal 
conflicts developing across the globe. In an increasingly globalised world it was 
becoming more obvious that a new more moralistic interpretation was required to 
understand and highlight the importance of the role the UN played in maintaining 
international peace and security. This led to the development of international 
norms based on the prioritisation of democratisation, good governance and 
respect for human rights. These norms have presented a direct challenge to more 
traditional norms such as sovereignty and non-intervention and have also become 
directly associated with the development of the concept of global governance. 
The emphasis placed on the spread of these norms has also led to an increased 
workload for the United Nations in relation to its peacekeeping operations. Since 
the end of the Cold War the Security Council has played a fundamental role in 
re-examining the importance of the concept of sovereignty and ‘The Council’s 
decisions have eroded conceptions of state sovereignty firmly held during the Cold 
War years, altering the way in which many of us see the relationship between state 
and citizen the world over’ (Malone, 2004a p.1). 

At the beginning of the 1990s it seemed that the defining norm of sovereignty 
was ‘increasingly ceding moral ground to the rights and needs of groups and 
individuals within states, particularly in cases where gross human rights violations 
are being committed’ (Sarkin, 2009). Following the First Gulf War it was also 
possible to argue that there was ‘an “emerging norm” that the boundaries of 
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legitimate international concern about the atrocities within sovereign states should 
be shifted so as to allow military intervention as a last resort’ (Newman, 2009). 

The new focus on the sovereignty of the individual has been coupled with an 
increasing occurrence of ‘failed states’ where ‘the model of the sovereign state, an 
autonomous, self-sustaining body that monopolizes the use of force on its territory 
and ensures basic security for the inhabitants has temporarily at least broken down’ 
(Mortimer, 2004). This increase in so called state failure coupled with 


changes in the law on humanitarian intervention as evidenced by Security 
Council action in Iraq, Somalia and the Former Yugoslavian Republics have 
further enhanced the scope for UN involvement in matters previously deemed to 
be “essentially within the domestic jurisdiction” of its member states. (Berdal, 
1993 p.3) 


The norm of non-intervention has been challenged more frequently as the UN has 
become increasingly involved in intra-state wars which were defined in the ICISS 
report as ‘a convulsive process of state fragmentation and state formation that is 
transforming the international order itself’ (ICISS, 2001a p.5). 

Over time the UN has had to adapt to an increasingly interdependent world 
where there are new items invading the security agenda. These items cover areas 
as diverse as economics, politics, social problems and health issues. Economic 
problems tend to revolve around the areas of trade and investment, the organisation 
of global productions and the ever-expanding interlocking financial markets. 
Political problems have occurred in relation to a number of developments in the 
international system including, the collapse of empires leading to new independent 
states, the ending of the Cold War, and the increasingly problematic issue of the 
right to national self-determination which has sparked civil wars all across the 
globe. Whilst the political problems still tend to revolve around the traditional idea 
of ‘security in terms of threats, by way of actual or potential military incursion, 
to the territorial and political sovereignty of states’ (Evans, 1993 p.5) there are 
many newer problems in the realm of social and health problems which cannot be 
tackled in conventional ways. These problems include the pandemic of aids, the 
increasing trade in illegal narcotics and also the cross border sale of people. 

As Former UN Secretary-General Boutros-Gahli stated in an interview 
in 1993 ‘many of today’s pressing international problems are transnational and 
interrelated in nature and cannot be solved by any one country acting alone’ 
(Boutros-Ghali and Carolyn, 1993). The UN however, as explained above, is not 
a supranational organisation and cannot act without the support of its member 
states: As Luard explains, the UN ‘can never be anything but a mirror of the world 
as it is’ (Luard, 1987 p.3), and if the member states are unwilling to provide the 
resources to tackle a particular problem then there is little the UN can do. Whilst 
some states still attempt to argue that sovereignty should be held in the highest 
regard and that consent is an important necessity before intervention for the most 
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part it is now respect for human rights that is placed at the forefront of UN action 
and ideology. This means that the United Nations 


as an institution suffers from the contradiction between a liberal vision that makes 
harmony depend on the right kind of state (liberal national) on the one hand, and 
an international system that requires a heavy dose of international regimes and 
organizations aimed at overcoming the drawbacks of state sovereignty on the 
other. (Hoffman, 1995) 


At the end of the twentieth century it was hoped that states would now start to live 
up to their responsibilities to their citizens and that a new era based on respect 
for human rights had begun. Fast forward to the beginning of the twenty-first 
century however and looking back ‘the brutal legacy of the twentieth century 
speaks bitterly and graphically of the profound failure of individual states to live 
up to their most basic and compelling responsibilities, as well as to the collective 
inadequacies of international institutions’ (United Nations, 2009c p.5). 

The situation the UN now finds itself in is increasingly precarious. There are 
more and more actors becoming involved in the international system and in the 
resolution of international problems (Alger, 2002). Demands on the organisation 
continue to increase but the number of resources being allocated to meet those 
demands is shrinking. The organisation is becoming involved in challenging 
some of the key concepts which make up the foundations of the international 
system without examining fully the potential consequences of that challenge. The 
United Nations was created to help aid the creation of a more peaceful and stable 
international system. One of the ways in which has attempted to create that ideal 
system is through peacekeeping, preventing the spread of conflict and hopefully 
helping to resolve situations within and between countries who are unable to 
resolve it themselves. The problem with this role and action today is that it has 
the potential to be misused by powerful states, states who are involved not only in 
creating a more stable international system, but states who are involved in creating 
a very particular kind of international system, one based on liberal democratic 
principles and ideals. This has led to a certain vision of what constitutes a ‘good’ 
state taking precedence over alternatives and has led to an increase in activities 
for the United Nations as peacekeeping operations have become involved in norm 
transfers from state to state and from the UN to states. 

Chapter 2 argues that this vision of a ‘good state’ and the promotion of the 
norms associated with the global governance concept has meant that the United 
Nations has become directly involved in the development of the concept and has 
begun, selecting interventions in order to create a society of ‘good states’, in line 
with the democratic peace ideal. It argues that states are using the UN to plug 
‘an enforcement gap that needs to be filled if global governance is to be effective 
at all. Norms of security, democracy and human rights cannot be upheld in the 
absence of international institutions and other capabilities by which to address 
the problems of compliance’(Vayrynen, 2001a p.xi). And that this use of the UN 
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is having a detrimental impact on the abilities of the organisation in relation to its 
peacekeeping mandates 

By examining the development of peacekeeping operations and the continuous 
challenges these have faced it argues that the norms associated with global 
governance and peacekeeping operations are mutually constitutive and that the 
success and failure of both are inextricably connected. A successful peacekeeping 
operations based on the invocation of a norm such as the responsibility to protect 
will only serve to emphasise the importance of that norm. The failure of an 
operation based on such a norm only has the potential to raise questions, about 
the sustainability of the norm, and perhaps the sustainability of those operations. 
These questions, and the numerous failures, it goes on to argue have led to 
a search for alternatives to the UN in the form of the development of regional 
organisations. The chapter will look at the positive benefits which regional 
organisations represent including the suggestion that the proliferation of serious 
organisations should help the United Nations (Anon., 2009a). Despite the potential 
benefits the chapter argues however that these developments must be carefully 
managed and these organisations must remain under the umbrella of the United 
Nations charter in order to ensure the legitimacy and accountability required in 
international interventions because as Keating argues, ‘if it’s not handled well by 
one or both sides of the equation then it could actually be misused, to the detriment 
of international peace and security’ (Keating, 2008). 

The development of these alternatives feeds into wider arguments surrounding 
the development of the concept of global governance, particularly in relation 
to the suggestion that the concept aims to make the international system more 
representative and accountable. Again this understanding fails to address the issue 
of power, and the influence which states continue to have over these organisations. 
It also ignores the large disparities in the capabilities of these organisation to 
undertake peacekeeping operations, operations which when they fail lead to 
increasing calls for UN action, and again increased pressure on the organisations 
resources and political will. 
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Chapter 2 
The Impact of Global Governance on United 
Nations Interventions in Violent Conflicts 


Moving on from the arguments outlined in Chapter 1, we will now look at the 
impact that the development of the concept of global governance is having on 
United Nations peacekeeping. By examining the evolution of United Nations 
peacekeeping operations, along with the increasing emphasis placed on the 
application of norms associated with global governance, this chapter will 
highlight the circular connection between the development of global governance 
and the crisis now facing the organisation in relation to this key role. Alongside 
this the chapter also demonstrates that a large part of the crisis now facing UN 
peacekeeping operations stems from the challenges being articulated against the 
liberal-peace model of peacekeeping operations as supported by the development 
of global governance (Duffield, 2001, 2007; Paris, 2000, 2004; Richmond, 2002). 
Because of these challenges the chapter argues that the current crisis differs from 
previous crises as it is not, as in the past, a failure to respond, but is instead a 
failure to respond in an appropriate manner to situations which have a different 
context to those of the past (Jones, 2009; Pugh, 2004b; Roberts, 1994a). This lack 
of contextualisation and the continued emphasis on a top-down approach based 
on the reinstatement of a liberal democratic form of governance have led to direct 
challenges to the UN ‘paradigm’! of peacekeeping operations as this chapter argues. 
It also argues that these challenges, coupled with the change in the situational 
deployment of peacekeeping operations to on-going conflict zones where peace 
agreements are not in place, and where the operations lack the necessary leverage 
and resources to respond to continuing hostilities, has placed an increasing strain 
on operations in the field. 

The chapter also argues that over time the increasing complexities of the 
international system in the post-Cold War era and the development of the concept 
of global governance have led to the organisation compromising its abilities to 
respond to crises on an international level. This detriment will be illustrated using 





1 The UN paradigm of peacekeeping is based on various assumptions and concepts 
that have informed UN practice in the field, the most important of which is the concept of 
the ‘liberal peace’. The clearest outline of the paradigm of peacekeeping operations can 
be found in the Capstone Doctrine published in 2008 and in various other official reports, 
for more see United Nations (2008), Boutros-Ghali (1992), United Nations (2004a). For 
analysis of the paradigm see Center for International Cooperation (2009), Durch and 
England (2008). 
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the experience of peacekeeping missions in the field, with direct reference to 
specific case studies including the former Yugoslavia, Somalia, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, and Burundi, and East Timor as well as the experiences of 
member states within the Security Council. 

The aim here is to offer a different perspective on the development of 
peacekeeping and global governance. By examining the impact of global 
governance on the UNs role as the most prominent international peacekeeper the 
chapter offers a new lens through which to view the development of the concept 
of global governance. By also examining the mutually constitutive nature of 
peacekeeping operations and the norms of global governance, it offers a practical 
application of some of the theoretical concepts under debate within global 
governance and highlights some of the potential problems which the misuse of 
norms associated with the concept could pose to both the development of global 
governance, and the role of the United Nations as an international peacekeeper. 


The Development of Peacekeeping 


The United Nations was founded in the aftermath of the Second World War as a 
replacement for the failed experiment of the League of Nations. The defining aims 
of both the League of Nations and the United Nations are outlined in President 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen points speech in which he stated that the main aim of 
the organisation established at the end of the First World War was to ensure 


the world be made fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be made safe 
for every peace-loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, 
determine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealing by the other 
peoples of the world as against force and selfish aggression. (Wilson, 1918) 


These aims formed the basis of the United Nations system, however, following 
the failure of its predecessor the League of Nations, attempts were made to form a 
more robust organisation capable of dealing with the realities of the international 
system. Focusing instead on the rationality of states the UN was based on a much 
more liberal interpretation of the international system and the belief that while 
actors will rationally pursue their own interests there is a great potential for 
harmony of interests between actors and therefore a great potential for cooperation. 

Although it was rooted in a liberal tradition the founders of the United Nations 
also had to make concessions to the realities of the international system. At the 
time of its creation states were the key actors and would be the key units in 
creating and sustaining the UN as an international organisation. In liberal theory 
states ‘attempt to tie one another down by locking each other into institutions that 
mutually constrain one another’ (Deudney and Ikenberry, 1999) which helps to 
limit the actions of states but, in order to ensure the cooperation and participation 
of all states, at the time of its creation the UN had to provide protection within 
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its charter for the notion of the sovereign equality of all states. The international 
system was recovering from a massive conflict in which the sovereignty of states 
had been undermined leading to massive abuses of population, and many states 
were extremely concerned with how an organisation such as the UN would impact 
on their ability to defend themselves should the need arise again. 

The emphasis placed on the importance of state sovereignty severely limited 
the development of the United Nations especially in relation to the prevention of 
international conflict. This meant that although the UN had at its creation been 
intended to be ‘an instrument to prevent war’ (Scott and Withey, 1958 p.252) at 
the outset of the Cold War it seemed that instead the UN, rather than being at the 
forefront of international cooperation, was instead ‘groping for a significant role 
which it might be able to play in the politics of a world torn asunder by the Cold 
War’ (Claude, 1984 p.325). The Cold War effectively turned the United Nations and 
most importantly the Security Council into ‘a propaganda battlefield and a scene of 
political confrontation’ (Claude, 1984 p.325). How then did the UN survive when 
the odds were so clearly stacked against it? With two superpowers determined to 
turn an organisation designed to enhance international cooperation into ‘a political 
battlefield where victories are to be won, rather than as a conference table where 
accommodations are to be reached’ (Wilcox and Haviland Jr., 1961 p.110)? 

The United Nations did not falter in the face of crisis and instead set about 
creating a unique and unexpected role for itself. In order for the United Nations 
to remain a viable organisation throughout the Cold War it had to be viewed by 
the superpowers as a non-threatening organisation in which all states would be on 
an equal footing and this meant that the United Nations had to determine ‘how to 
intervene in a way that holds the prospect of resolution of a crisis, while remaining 
within the framework of the UN charter’ (Doyle and Otunnu, 1998 p.148). Despite 
the problems it faced only months after its creation the UN managed to forge a 
role for itself within the international system. The Cold War was not simply a 
conflict between the two superpowers, ‘as a power struggle, the Cold War had the 
appearance of a traditionally territorial contest but its ideological wrappings gave 
it a scope with no territorial boundaries’ (Calvocoressi, 2001 p.xvii), proxy wars 
were fought all over the globe as the USA and USSR attempted to gain global 
dominance. Rather than focusing on the conflicts of great importance to the two 
superpowers the UN focused on areas outside of superpower influence and on 
creating a role for itself as the new ‘international peacekeeper’. As Durch (2009 
p.1) illustrates ‘Peacekeeping became a strategic tool by which the United Nations 
Security Council could help keep conflict-prone parts of the international system 
from shaking the stability of the Cold War standoff’. 

Peacekeeping within the United Nations was the brainchild of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold who referred to it as Chapter VI and a half 
(Bildt, 2011). Peacekeeping rests in the grey area between the pacific measures 
outlined in Chapter VI of the charter, including negotiation, arbitration, 
mediation and conciliation, and the more forceful measure of Chapter VII, 
which includes the use of armed force (United Nations, 1945). From its original 
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attempt at peacekeeping with the UNEFI force in Egypt the UN then went on to 
intervene in various conflicts across the globe (Nations, 1996; Woodhouse and 
Ramsbotham, 1999). At a time when the organisation could have faltered with 
the onset of the Cold War the UN instead created a unique role for itself as ‘an 
effective instrument to reduce violent conflict within the international system’ 
(Berdal, 1993 p.3). 

Throughout the development of the concept of peacekeeping emphasis was 
continually placed on the importance of respect for sovereignty in order to allay 
the fears of many world leaders who, at the time of the UN’s creation, were not 
looking for a form of world government but were instead looking for ‘a bold 
prescription for maintaining international peace and security’ (Evans, 1993 p.17). 
In the years following the creation of the organisation, state sovereignty continued 
to be defined as ‘unrivalled control over a delimited territory and the population 
residing within it’ (Welsh, 2004 p.52), with each state guaranteed autonomy in both 
their external dealings and internal affairs. This definition continued throughout 
the Cold War as it was deemed that 


The necessary condition for sovereignty among states is non-intervention. If 
states are states only because they have control over force within their territory 
and other states recognise that control, then military intervention is an explicit 
challenge to sovereignty. (Finnemore, 2003 p.7) 


The reality was however that non-intervention was never strictly applied. 
Instead the UN operated a peacekeeping policy throughout the Cold War based on 
the three key principles of consent, neutrality and non-use of force. This doctrine 
worked so well because, as Duffield (1998a) explains, conflicts tended to have 
organisational cohesion, with well-structured groups of combatants operating 
along well-defined combat lines. This enabled the UN and its agencies to operate 
within and around the conflicts supporting displaced people outside the conflict 
zone and providing emergency aid. Whilst the UN would provide aid to those in 
need, ‘during the Cold War, the UN seldom intervened in ongoing conflicts, when 
it did it was usually in the context of policing an agreed ceasefire’ (Duffield, 2001 
p.52). This meant that during the Cold War ‘The United Nations had a coherent 
doctrine of peacekeeping. When there were agreements among warring parties 
who had command and control over their people with weapons, the United Nations 
would interject troops in order to assist the parties in keeping the peace’ (Daniel 
and Hayes, 1995 p.41). This doctrine served the UN well during the Cold War 
culminating in the United Nations Peacekeeping Forces being awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1988 (Nobel Peace Prize Organisation). This policy did however 
lead to several contradictions in the operation of the UN the most problematic being 
the preference accorded to state sovereignty whereby ‘treating states as equals 
prevents treating individuals as equals’ (Tharoor, 2003). Whilst the sovereignty 
of states was enshrined in the charter and upheld by the organisation and states 
were protected from unwanted intervention, the populations of many states were 
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suffering and the UN was incapable of response. The matter of consent, whilst 
overriding the principle of sovereignty, was a massive roadblock to any UN action 
throughout the Cold War (Anon., 2008a). 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union in the late eighties it was hoped that 
liberal ideals would finally triumph as the United Nations and peacekeeping 
were given a renewed sense of purpose. Throughout the Cold War peacekeeping 
activities remained within the realm of what has come to be defined as ‘traditional 
peacekeeping’. This concept was based on the three key foundations: consent, 
impartiality and non-use of force (United Nations, 2010d,f,1). Developed in the 
grey area between Chapter VI of the UN charter, relating to the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, and Chapter VII, which focuses on the use of force to resolve disputes, 
peacekeeping as a concept has evolved over time. 

In the period immediately following the end of the Cold War much emphasis 
was placed on the idea of a ‘new world order’ where ‘the cessation of great power 
war would dethrone military interaction from its millennia-long reign as the 
principal defining process of the international systems’ (Buzan and Little, 1999 p.3) 
and where democratic states now possessed the ability to become the ‘dominant 
mode of interaction in world politics’ (Chan, 1997). Whilst for realists the end of 
the Cold War was ‘no more than an important shift in the power structure of the 
international system’ (Buzan and Little, 1999 p.1) for others it signalled a new 
beginning for international relations and ‘a world in which nations would be safe 
because of the capacity of the United Nations to guarantee their security through 
collective measures’ (Sutterlin, 1995 p.51). Whilst non-intervention had never 
been strictly applied throughout the Cold War, it was now hoped that the UN could 
intervene with greater legitimacy as the norms surrounding interventions were 
changing (Anon., 2008a). This hope was coupled with a realisation on the part of 
the United States of America that it ‘was no longer as balanced in its power and 
therefore had fewer outside constraints than it did during bi-polarity’ (Nye, 2008). 
This led to an increasing involvement by the US in peacekeeping operations, 
providing support and logistics which during the Cold War was limited by the 
‘traditional question of the extent to which the largest powers are directly involved 
in peacekeeping, in the Cold War it was rather a taboo’ (Nye, 2008). This was 
based on the reality that 


In the first decades of UN peacekeeping operations, the requirement of 
impartiality and disinterestedness was among the factors leading to the general 
practice of not using certain countries’ troops. In particular, the UN for the most 
part avoided use of contingents from the permanent five (especially China and 
the two superpowers). (Roberts, 1994a p.9) 


Following the end of the superpower rivalry however this taboo was lifted and it was 
hope that the use of permanent five troops would result in peacekeeping operations 
becoming ‘a symbol of the determination of the international community to see 
its decisions implemented’ (Roberts, 1994a p.27). With the power shifting within 
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the international system, and the much trumpeted victory of liberal ideals, there 
was also a renewed focus on implementing these ideals within other states, on 
transferring the ‘international norms’ of democracy, good governance, and human 
rights. Peacekeeping operations became the testing ground for the implementation 
of democracy as the key to the resolution of conflict. 

However the newly emerging international system left the UN with a 
much more complex and daunting situation as ‘the end of the Cold War had 
left many places over-armed, divided, indebted and vulnerable to gangsterism’ 
(Douglas, 1994). With the end of superpower dominance the international 
system and its member states now had to face up to the problems stemming from 
“boundaries based on colonial expansionism rather than on the preserves of tribal 
or ethnic entities’ (Burton and Vayrynen, 1994 p.70). Even though decolonisation 
had resulted in ‘ending empires and making international society multi- 
continental, multi-racial and multi-religious, the Cold War negated that diversity 
by demanding ideological conformity and strategic subordination’ (Daniel and 
Hayes, 1995 p.25). It was only with the removal of superpower constraint that 
problems began to surface (Tharoor, 2002). With ‘the increasing volatility and 
unpredictability of a global security system in which the near-certainties of the 
Cold War had been replaced by a “violent peace”, with conflicts continuing 
across most regions of the world’ (Rogers, 2002 p.132) it was important for the 
UN to reassess its position and role within the international system. 

Throughout the early 1990s ‘As the restrictions on action were lifted there was 
an increasing belief and expectation that the international community, in a new 
global era, could and would act swiftly in the name of peace, justice and global 
solidarity’ (United Nations, 1996b) and from 1992-1996 the Security Council 
undertook one of its most active periods with the average number of decisions 
taken at a high of 134 (Security Council Report, 2010); but as the number of 
peacekeeping missions increased it became increasingly clear that the United 
Nations was relying on inadequate ideas and methods designed to fit with Cold 
War conflicts and Cold War combatants which were no longer applicable to the 
increasingly complex internal conflicts developing across the globe. 

Traditional peacekeeping which ‘referred to the interposition of a neutral force 
between two warring states once a ceasefire had been agreed to’ (Bratt, 1997 p.64) 
was not designed to cope with these new challenges, to deal with the increasing 
responsibilities of norm transference, and the growing emphasis on establishing 
democratic states in post-conflict societies. The UN soon became overwhelmed 
and it was clear that the organisation was headed for disaster. The failure of the 
UN to respond to the escalating situations in both Rwanda and Somalia and the 
fact that ‘The largest slaughter of civilians since Pol Pot’s Cambodia could have 
transpired in a context not of international inattention but of multiple forms of 
international engagement provides compelling evidence of just how weak the 
existing multilateral systems for preventing the escalation of violence actually 
were’ (Jentlesen, 2000 p.238). 
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Following these dramatic failures there was ‘growing reluctance in the capitals 
of the west, especially Washington, to tackle militarily the ever-burgeoning 
number of complex emergencies’ (Daniel and Hayes, 1995 p.14) which led to a 
marginalisation of the UN and an increasing emphasis on unilateral or coalition 
action by states. This coupled with ‘the desire by UN officials and member states 
to pick winners and to avoid failures meant that the UN was as interested in its 
own security as it was in human security’ (Barnett, 1997). The UN was once again 
fighting for survival in an international system which provided little support both 
financially and politically. 

In an increasingly globalised world it was becoming more obvious that to 
assume ‘that the mere presence of “neutral” soldiers will separate warring parties, 
calm heated passions and prevent renewed combat of the kind that brought about 
the need for the mission in the first place’ (Rotberg 2000b p.1) was a misguided 
hope. The UN also had to deal with the increasing reality of ‘the huge gap between 
the demands on the UN to deploy forces in order to secure peace, and the ability 
of those forces to do the job’ (Pugh, 1997a p.ix) coupled with ‘the willingness 
of security council members to pass ambitious resolutions and the reluctance of 
states to provide the means to fulfil them’. As demand increased the ability of 
the UN to perform the tasks assigned to it appeared to be diminishing. During 
this period there was also an increasing emphasis placed on the importance of 
expanding the potential roles of regional organisations. 

Since its creation peacekeeping has been viewed both within the United 
Nations system and the international system more generally as ‘one of the 
most significant innovations of the organisation’ (Roberts, 1994b p.41). It has 
been the focus of much academic debate, particularly in relation to the way 
in which the concept has developed and evolved over time. Peacekeeping was 
initially established as a unique way for the United Nations to remain valid 
in an international system divided by the onset of the Cold War. However, 
following the end of the Cold War the concept became associated with a much 
wider range of interventions and activities and has been used, as MacQueen 
argues ‘to help preserve, by providing a stabilizing mechanism, the state-based 
international system’ (MacQueen, 2006 p.13). One of the key activities the UN 
has undertaken in relation to this has been the on-going transference of norms. 
What the organisation has failed to do is to make the connection between this 
transference, the level of success and the on-going sustainability of those norms. 

In the early 1990s there was much emphasis placed on the idea of ‘humanitarian 
intervention’ and it was hoped that ‘it was part of a larger process whereby the 
sovereignty of states would take second place to the human rights of citizens’ 
(Roberts, 1996 p.7). This emphasis also led to a much broader range of tasks 
being undertaken by peacekeepers than ever before. They now became involved 
in issues relating to the domestic governance of states, election monitoring, 
provision of police and judicial services. The involvement in new tasks can be 
partly attributed to the ‘increased public awareness of crises’ that ‘has led to 
the clamour to ‘do something’ which has too often encouraged a premature and 
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ill-prepared response, unsupported by a political strategy to deal with the root 
cause of the problem’ (Laurence, 1999 p.3). Within the UN system there was a 
continuous inability throughout this time period to recognise that ‘All conflicts 
have underlying causes and almost all have possible solutions. More often than 
not the greatest determinant of a successful outcome to any involvement will be 
whether key decision makers can take the time to understand the causes, and have 
the political will to vigorously pursue a solution’ (Laurence, 1999 p.3). 

The problem within the UN stemmed from the fact that the majority of the key 
decision makers were unwilling to take the time to understand the root causes and 
this was exacerbated by ‘states that were ready to delegate new tasks but without 
the requisite resources’ (Barnett and Finnemore, 2004 p.131). The problem then 
becomes the mandating of operations unsuited for the context into which they 
are entering, and the growing disconnect between what those operations are 
asked to achieve, and what they are in reality capable of achieving. The danger 
is that if a peacekeeping operation fails to create the conditions for free and fair 
elections, or to ensure the protection of minorities, or to establish respect for more 
general human rights, it is not only the operation which comes under fire, but 
also the sustainability of the norms which it has been attempting to implement. 
Peacekeeping operations today are operating in much more complex environments 
than ever before, and whilst they have evolved in many ways, as will be explored 
in a minute, there is still more work that needs to be done. 

The evolution of the concept of peacekeeping has been examined by numerous 
academics each of whom has come up with a differing categorisation for the 
different stages of this development. The first form of analysis, used by academics 
such as Doyle (1998) and Richmond (2002) is based on the division of operations 
into three generations. The first generation is defined as ‘traditional peacekeeping’ 
based on the three key components of consent, impartiality and non-use of force. 
The second is intervention into ongoing conflicts where peacekeepers undertake 
a much broader range of tasks but with the consent of all parties to the conflict, 
and the third generation is what has come to be known as peacebuilding, whereby 
the UN undertakes enforcement action to end a conflict, not necessarily with the 
consent of the parties involved.” This concept is however challenged by other 
academics who question the generational development of peace operations, 
arguing instead that the UN has undertaken many different types of operations 
at different points and that these have evolved over time, not in a particular order 
but based on the needs of the particular crises involved. The number of types 
of operation varies from academic to academic. The amount ranges from as 
few as five types (Boutros-Ghali, 1992) including, preventive diplomacy, peace 





2 Fora more detailed explanation of the generations of peacekeeping see Doyle and 
Otunnu (1998). For a detailed analysis of what constitutes a peacekeeping operations see 
MacQueen (2006). For analysis of the changes in peacekeeping see Malone and Wermenster 
(2000). 
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enforcement, peacemaking, peacekeeping, and post-conflict peacebuilding, to as 
many as 12 (Diehl et al., 1998). 

Within their comprehensive work, Understanding Peacekeeping, Bellamy 
and Williams (2010) identify seven key types of operations including, preventive 
deployments, and traditional peacekeeping, wider peacekeeping, peace 
enforcement, assisting transitions, transitional administrations, and peace support 
operations. Bellamy and Williams then go further beyond the definition based on 
type of operation and separate peacekeeping activities into two broader categories, 
Westphalian and post-Westphalian. This division is particularly important in 
relation to the development of global governance as it divides operations into 
missions based on the peaceful resolution of conflicts between states (Westphalian) 
and newer operations which are based on the suggestion that ‘in the long-run, 
peaceful relations between states require liberal democratic regimes and societies 
within states’ (post-Westphalian) (Bellamy and Williams, 2010 p.4). Under this 
division the majority of post-Cold War peacekeeping operations have been about, 
not only securing the international peace and security, but also about emphasising 
the fact that states’ domestic peace and the way in which they conduct their 
foreign relations is based on the nature of their internal political system. This is 
an argument supported by other academics such as Mary Kaldor (2007 p.11) who 
states that 


The key to any long-term solution is the restoration of legitimacy, the 
reconstitution of the control of organized violence by public authorities, whether 
local, national or, global. This is both a political process — the rebuilding of trust 
in and support for public authorities — and a legal process — the re-establishment 
of a rule of law within which public authorities operate. 


For Bellamy and Williams UN peace operations are shaped by the global context 
in which they operate and with the development of global governance and the 
emphasis it places on particular values, these operations have become involved 
in ‘the business of fostering and maintaining world order based on liberal 
democracy’ (Bellamy and Williams, 2010 p.13). This raises difficult questions for 
the UN, including whether or not the organisation, and its member states, should 
be utilising peace operations to impose a particular type of ideology. Perhaps 
even more importantly, whether the UN, given the reluctance of member states 
to provide the necessary resources, is in fact capable of undertaking these kinds 
of operations. 

The problem also stems from the grey areas between the different types of 
operation, and the fluctuating realities of deployment in an unstable post-conflict, 
or conflict zone. Peacekeeping as a term covers a whole range of tasks on spectrum 
from peacebuilding to peace enforcement and everything in between. Today the 
majority of operations are multi-dimensional, a so called ‘new generation’ of 
operations that ‘are typically deployed in the dangerous aftermath of a violent 
internal conflict and may employ a mix of military, police, and civilian capabilities’ 
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(United Nations, 2008). These operations are now intimately involved in the 
“post-Westphalian’ reconstruction of states and it is these types of operation which 
provide the best insight into the interconnected nature of the developing norms 
of global governance and the on-going crisis in peacekeeping. In part this crisis 
is connected with a renewed backlash against external interference in internal 
conflicts, the backlash also represents a challenge to the transference of external 
modes of governance and the use of conflict zones as a testing ground for the 
continued viability of state sovereignty and through this the international state- 
based system. 

There is no doubt that these issues pose particular challenges to the role of the 
UN as an international peacekeeper and the next section of this chapter explores 
some of these, including the continued lack of resources and political will. The 
next section also argues that all of these challenges can be linked to the mutually 
constitutive nature of the developing norms of global governance, and the use of 
peacekeeping operations as the practical implementation of these norms. 


Challenges, Resources, and Political Will 


The system in which the UN operates today is vastly different to that in place at 
the time of its inception. The organisation is facing numerous challenges, not only 
in the field of peacekeeping, but across the whole range of its activities. Many 
of these challenges can be attributed to the development of global governance, 
the emphasis of the norms associated with it including democratisation, good 
governance and respect for human rights, and the impact this is having on 
both the behaviour of member states and the organisation itself. The emphasis 
of these norms is particularly apparent in the mandates and Security Council 
resolutions relating to peacekeeping operations with missions being assigned a 
range of tasks. These tasks relate to the conduct of elections, with phrases such 
as ‘the establishment of a secure environment for free, transparent and peaceful 
elections to take place’ (S/RES/1565 United Nations, 2004), and ‘Assisting also 
in the ongoing political process ... which should culminate in the installation of a 
democratically elected government’ (S/RES/897 United Nations, 1994) becoming 
commonplace within peacekeeping mandates. It includes the promotion of human 
rights through phrases such as ‘to assist in the promotion and protection of human 
rights, with particular attention to women, children and vulnerable persons’ 
(S/RES/1565 United Nations, 2004) and ‘To develop the capacity of national 
institutions and non-governmental organisations in the field of human rights’ 
(S/RES/1118 United Nations, 1997). In some cases it also provides permission 
for tasks involving the extension of the authority of the state in which the mission 
is taking place through phrases worded as ‘extending State authority and utilities 
throughout the territory, including civilian police and judicial institutions’ and 
‘to promote and advance political reconciliation ... and the re-establishment of 
national and regional institutions and civil administration in the entire country’ 
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(S/RES/814 United Nations, 1993). Through these tasks peacekeeping missions 
are now involved in a large number of tasks that fall within the realm of domestic 
governance. By emphasising a particular type of domestic governance, namely 
liberal democratic institutions, the organisation gives rise to the argument that ‘the 
perceived view of peacekeeping in global governance is not neutral but serves the 
purpose of an existing order within which problem-solving adjustments can occur’ 
(Pugh, 2004a). This perception is then used to directly challenge the role of the 
UN as an international peacekeeper. This section examines some of the particular 
challenges the UN faces in relation to this perception including, resolving the issue 
of consent, questions regarding the impartiality of the organisation, the use of 
force in operations, resource deficits, and the problem of generating political will 
in support of operations. 

Today the UN still seeks to gain consent from those parties involved in any 
conflict and will for the most part refrain from intervening until a peace agreement 
is in place and levels of violence have decreased. The issue of consent does however 
pose many problems to other ideals upheld by the UN including the importance 
placed on upholding human rights, the emphasis on good governance and the 
developing idea of legitimacy. In order to gain access to a conflict the UN must 
deal with all parties involved which in many cases involves negotiating with those 
responsible for perpetrating human rights abuses. It may also involve negotiation 
with a despotic government, which does not conform to the UN’s ideals of good 
governance, and finally it can also confer legitimacy to those undeserving of such 
status. As DeWaal (2009) argues in some cases ‘the peacekeeping mission becomes 
just another buyer and seller in the auction of loyalties, and usually a rather inept 
one, readily manipulated or bypassed by the better-endowed and cannier national 
players’. This can then lead to situations where the UN is faced with dealing with 
either a government who does not want help or one which is completely incapable 
of helping itself and is therefore entirely reliant on the UN to sustain its existence. 
Consent has also posed difficulties to UN operations as it can lead to situations 
whereby the peacekeeping force has ‘its entire continued existence dependant on the 
whim of every local leader’ (Roberts, 1994a). This problem is further highlighted 
by Joseph Nye (2008) who makes reference to both the resistance mounted by the 
Sudanese government to cooperating with peacekeeping force, and the failure of 
the government in the DRC to deal with the on-going crisis in the eastern Congo. 
Both of these situations highlight the difficulties the UN faces when intervening in 
a conflict situation. 

Another concern which the UN often fails to deal with is the reality that the 
organisation can influence the conflict on the ground by choosing who to deal 
with, and who is viewed as a legitimate party within the conflict. By dealing with 
the UN all groups involved in a conflict are granted equal status and as such gain 
exposure and involvement which may not be justified. In reality what the UN 
attempts to do is cooperate with a legitimate government if they can find one, if 
not one with a modicum of authority and legitimacy is acceptable particularly 
if they espouse democratic principles. Unfortunately in many cases the UN is 
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left simply ‘to identify the least bad option in order to engage with something’ 
(Anon., 2009b). The implication being that consent, even if it is from an illegitimate 
party, is better than no consent at all. Consent is clearly a key factor in success of 
some operations and has become ‘integral in the practice of UN peacekeeping in 
part because they differentiate the UN from other actors using coercive means of 
dispute resolution and help define the UN’s special role in world politics’ (Barnett 
and Finnemore, 2004 p.19). 

Consent also helps the UN overcome the ‘widespread suspicions of states 
that interventions for humanitarian protection purposes may conceal, or lead 
on to, some broader and more power-political agenda’ (Roberts, 2003a). This 
suspicion is particularly prevalent in developing countries, which is of course 
where the majority of UN peacekeeping operations have taken, and continue to 
take place. As a consequence of the emphasis place on democratisation and other 
norms associated with global governance there is concern that UN operations 
are involved in a colonial-style ‘civilizing mission’ and that if the reliance on 
consent was removed peacekeeping would simply be ‘the new code word for old 
fashioned intervention undertaken for punitive purposes that had little to do with 
humanitarian concerns’ (Ayoob, 2001). This concern will be examined in the next 
chapter in relation to the dangers of state building and the development of the 
Responsibility to Protect. The reality is that 


traditional peacekeeping is all very well if the only crises confronting the UN are 
those which are ripe for the peacekeeping treatment. But classical, consensual 
peacekeeping does not respond fully to the nature of the world we live in and 
the challenges the new world disorder poses to the international community. 
(Tharoor,: 1995—6) 


Consent from those involved in the conflict is not the only form of consent the 
UN must gain it must also persuade its member states that intervention is the 
most appropriate form of action. The UN however, as explained above, is not 
a supranational organisation and cannot act without the support of its member 
states: The UN as Luard explains ‘can never be anything but a mirror of the world 
as it is’ (1987 p.3), and if the member states are unwilling to provide the resources 
to tackle a particular problem then there is little the UN can do. 

Following the terrorist attacks on 11 September 2001 the UN was again faced 
with another challenge as the USA retreated to a much more isolationist and 
aggressive foreign policy based on President Bush’s ‘war on terror’. Following 9/11 
the United Nations was increasingly marginalised, to sucha point that it was claimed 
that the organisation was now only capable of and would increasingly be ‘confined 
to mandating UN humanitarian, peacekeeping and transitional government mop- 
up operations after US led military interventions’ (Malone, 2004a p.2). As Held 
(2006) argues ‘the war in Iraq dramatised the weakness of the UN system as a 
vehicle for global security cooperation and collective decision making on the use 
of force’. For Murphy (2008) however it was a simple demonstration of the reality 
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that ‘the UN has never been able to prevent military action by one of the great 
powers, if anyone has thought that was the case, they are missing the point of the 
organisation, this was just a sign that that’s still true’. The situation in Iraq also 
raised questions as to the continuing relevance of another of the key concepts of 
peacekeeping intervention, that of impartiality. 

Traditional peacekeeping operations were mandated on the basis of their 
impartiality to the conflict; troops would not become party to the conflict. For 
many of those involved in peacekeeping it ‘has to be impartial by definition’ 
(Anon., 2009a) however those same people accept that it is ‘difficult to define what 
impartial is’ (Anon., 2009a) and that this is often decided on a case by case basis due 
to the many reasons for interventions. What is important however is ‘impartiality 
in the execution of peacekeeping missions ... impartiality in the execution of the 
mandate and in terms of the principles of the UN charter’ (Johnstone, 2008). This 
idea was most clearly outlined in the Brahimi Report which focused on the issue of 
reform within peacekeeping. Within the report impartiality was defined as 


adherence to the principles of the Charter and to the objectives of a mandate 
that is rooted in those Charter principles. Such impartiality is not the same as 
neutrality or equal treatment of all parties in all cases for all time, which can 
amount to a policy of appeasement. In some cases, local parties consist not of 
moral equals but of obvious aggressors and victims, and peacekeepers may not 
only be operationally justified in using force but morally compelled to do so. 
(United Nations, 2010f) 


This would also seem to imply a shift in policy for peacekeeping operations 
whereby peacekeeping troops would no longer have to stand by in the face of 
atrocities but would be empowered to act. This shift can be attributed to the 
continued emphasis being place on the importance of the spread of human rights, 
a consequence of which has been the increased deployment of UN peacekeeping 
operations into situations where there is not necessarily a peace to keep. The report 
also argued that 


Without significant institutional change, increased financial support, and 
renewed commitment on the part of Member States, the United Nations will not 
be capable of executing the critical peacekeeping and peace-building tasks that 
the Member States assign it in coming months and years. There are many tasks 
which the United Nations peacekeeping forces should not be asked to undertake, 
and many places they should not go. But when the United Nations does send 
its forces to uphold the peace, they must be prepared to confront the lingering 
forces of war and violence with the ability and determination to defeat them. 
(United Nations, 2010f) 


Within the report several challenges the UN has faced in the past were also 
outlined. At the top of the list of those challenges is the lack of clarity within 
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mandates. This problem with lack of clarity within mandates is one that continues 
to plague the UN today, there is often ‘almost too much room for interpretation and 
that’s been the result of political compromises in the Security Council. ... the only 
thing you can get agreement on is something kind of fuzzy’ (Johnstone, 2008). This 
argument is borne out by Joseph Nye who argues that the lack of clarity within 
mandates is one of three key problems facing the UN. For Nye the problem stems 
from the terms of engagement, whether the forces are deployed as peacekeepers or 
peace enforcers, and the disparity between operations, from the limitations on the 
use of force in Bosnia, to the more robust operations in the Eastern Congo today 
(Nye, 2008). 

This issue becomes even more important when you have different 
organisations on the ground in conflict situations; particularly if those different 
organisations have different interpretations of what the mandate enables them to 
do. What is clear is that there has been a change in the amount of force which 
peacekeepers are allowed to use, from limitations on the use of force within 
Bosnia and Rwanda which led to criticism of the UN troops, to the situation in 
the DRC whereby the Security Council has effectively involved the UN in war 
fighting on behalf of the Congolese government (Malone and Wermenster, 2000; 
Pugh, 1997b). What is not clear however is the extent to which troops on the 
ground will actually use this force, or perhaps even more importantly how well 
they are resourced to enable them to do so? The restrictions on the use of force 
are connected with the traditional foundations of peacekeeping operations, 
neutrality, impartiality and the non-use of force. However, given the changing 
context into which operations are being deployed now is perhaps the time to 
question these foundations, to examine whether or not force should be used, if the 
top-down approach of mandating and resourcing operations is still appropriate, 
and what can be done to bridge the gap between the mandates being issued and 
the resources being provided to achieve these. 

The issue of resources has also been an on-going problem for the UN in creating 
peacekeeping operations capable of dealing with the myriad of problems the 
organisation faces. The key problem is getting ‘the personnel and the equipment 
that you need and that’s been difficult. If you look at Darfur you have a large 
peacekeeping force but it doesn’t have all the equipment it needs and you don’t 
have all the personnel you need’ (Nye, 2008). 

The UN to some extent has been happy to create mandates on the basis that 


this is what all peacekeeping missions do and it’s everything under the sun and 
you just try to keep doing that for as many years as the US and others are willing 
to fund the operation. Without any real sense of what the circumstances require, 
the beginning, the middle, the end. (Johnstone, 2008) 


This top-down approach can again be connected to the development of global 
governance and the norms associated with it including democratisation, good 
governance and the spread of human rights. The Security Council includes these 
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types of tasks in a peacekeeping mandate without assessing whether or not they 
are appropriate to the on-going situation and whether or not the mission has the 
resources in order to complete the tasks successfully. 

This connectivity between the success of peacekeeping operations, the tasks 
they are mandated to undertake, and the transference of norms from the global 
to the local, can be viewed as inherently destructive. The failure to successfully 
transfer the norms from a global to a local level, clearly demonstrated by the 
limited success of ‘multi-dimensional’ peacekeeping operations, only leads to 
questions of both the suitability and sustainability of these kinds of interventions, 
and the suitability and sustainability of the norms themselves. These questions are 
also directly connected to the selectivity, in both support and resources, applied by 
the more influential members of the Security Council, to ensure their own interests 
are met. 

This then leads to another challenge the UN currently faces, that of political 
will, or political acceptance, both for the validity of the initial intervention and 
then for a sustained operation. This is true on two levels, both internationally and 
then on the ground within the state in which the conflict is occurring. During the 
Cold War the UN would not intervene in any conflict unless it was specifically 
invited and when it was invited it tended to remain only in those areas controlled 
by the recognised government of the country. This changed in the 1990s with the 
end of the Cold War. During this period it seemed as if the UN would finally be 
able to fulfil its capacity as an international peacekeeper. The Security Council 
was more united than it had been in the past and was imbued with a new sense of 
purpose. This new sense of optimism was however quickly removed by events, 
including the dramatic failures of the UN missions in both Somalia and Rwanda. 
The optimism was replaced with a return to caution in interventions and restriction 
on the situations in which peacekeepers would be deployed. 


To ensure that peacekeeping would be effective, and to shore up the organization’s 
authority and political support, the secretariat and the Security council narrowed 
the conditions under which peacekeepers were deployed (emphasizing the need 
for stability on the ground before deployment) and restrained their actions in the 
field (reemphasizing consent and impartiality). Peacekeepers were no longer to 
be used in civil wars where there was no peace to keep. (Barnett and Finnemore, 
2004 p.123) 


Although there was a resurgence of hope between 1998 and 2002 with the 
authorising of the missions in East Timor and the NATO action in Kosovo this 
was again overtaken by events. In the aftermath of 9/11 the UN again appeared 
incapable of an adequate response to America’s actions but, this lack of response 
must be analysed in connection with the reality that as an organisation it has no 
ability to act independently of its member states. 

The UN is once again facing its biggest underlying problem in that ‘the charter 
is based on assumptions which are invalid in a world in which states are not 
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prepared to defend the existing order in situations where their national interests are 
not directly affected’ (Ciechanski, 1997). The danger is that the UN will become 
embroiled in situations which undermine its ability to remain impartial and that 
this will lead to a delegitimising of it peacekeeping positions. It is clear that 
post-9/11 capabilities to tackle failed and failing states will become increasingly 
important as ‘policy makers have come around to the idea that they need focus 
more on out of area operations, for example in Afghanistan where undesirables 
were given freedom to plot attacks’ (Anon., 2009a). 

The problems now facing the UN are ones based on the complexities of today’s 
international system and on how to reconcile the need for intervention with the 
foundations of UN ideology which were established in the original charter. 
What is apparent is that before the UN intervenes there is a need for there to be 
a peace to keep and the parties must agree to rules with the UN acting as referee 
(Anon., 2008a). This understanding is further illustrated by Durch and England 
(2009) who argue that 


Peacekeeping is a very useful tool of international politics, but an inherently 
limited tool. It can and must take on violent local challenges to peace 
implementation, but only at the margins of a peace process. Should the core of 
that process lose cohesion, a multinational operation will itself have insufficient 
cohesion — and likely insufficient military strength — to make the center hold. 


Whilst some academics such as Duffield argue that ‘the international system 
within which the UN was founded has all but disappeared’ (Duffield, 1998a). 
Others, such as Hannay (2009a, b) and Soederberg (2006), argue that states still 
retain their privileged position and that the UN is a key organisation in ensuring 
their retention of that position. What is clear however is that there is an ever 
increasing need for cooperation and global action to solve global problems and that 
one of the challenges facing international organisations, states and other actors is 
how to achieve that level of cooperation whilst still ensuring their own autonomy? 

One potential solution to this problem could be found in the developing role for 
regional organisations which is both an attempt by states to ensure their autonomy 
and influence, and is also aimed at reducing some of the difficulties the UN faces. 
This will be explored in more depth below along with the possibility that increased 
regionalisation may actually constitute another challenge to the UN and its role 
as the international peacekeeper, in that regional organisations represent a direct 
threat to both the UN’s capability and legitimacy. 


Regional Organisations and ‘Subcontracting’: Solution or Challenge? 


Since the end of the Cold War regional organisations including the African Union 
(AU), the European Union (EU), the Economic Organisation of West African 
States (ECOWAS) and NATO, have been involved in peacekeeping missions, 
either independently of the UN or in coordinated operations. There has been a 
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shift in opinion and the emphasis is now placed on viewing ‘regional organisations 
as an asset not as a liability’ (Weiss, 2008). It is felt that ‘involving regional 
organisations in conflict management provides an opportunity for local actors 
to have greater input into the conflict management process’ (Boulden, 2003b 
p.2). Following the end of the Cold War these organisations are now viewed as 
legitimate tools of intervention, whereas during the Cold War the UN was the only 
body seen as capable of undertaking a peacekeeping intervention. This change has 
also coincided with the increased militarisation of peacekeeping operations, and 
the move from traditional peacekeeping, to peace enforcement, to the new ‘multi- 
dimensional’ operations being undertaken today. 

This shift in opinion can be attributed directly to the fact that the UN, following 
several failures, came to be viewed as ‘overburdened, underfunded and incapable 
of undertaking alone the increasingly complex and diverse range of peace and 
security operations that the post-Cold War environment presented’ (Fawcett, 2003 
p.16). It can also be connected to the push for ‘local solutions to local problems’ 
(United Nations, 2009a) which was directly in response to and was designed to 
reduce the perceived burden of peacekeeping, particularly in relation to the funding 
and troop provision for operations, which had been placed on more developed 
countries following the end of the Cold War. In relation to the development of 
global governance this can be viewed as way of increasing the democratisation 
and representation within peacekeeping operations. Local actors will provide a 
more nuanced and perhaps more locally acceptable solution to problems which 
outside organisations may not understand. In many cases local actors are also 
capable of providing much more robust operations and these provide interesting 
insights into the practice of norm transfer using force, again raising the question of 
the long-term sustainability of these norms once the force is removed. 

In many ways the acceptance of a potential role for regional organisations 
in peacekeeping is a demonstration of the way in which ‘the UN has survived 
because it is highly adaptable and capable of making midcourse corrections, of 
championing new agendas, and of learning to employ new tools as the needs, 
values and demands of the member states shift’ (Luck, 2005). Although the 
existence of and cooperation with regional organisations is foreseen in the United 
Nations Charter, under Chapter VIII, an increased role in peacekeeping for these 
organisations raises some difficult questions which need to be examined further. 

The first question relates to the legal authority by which the Security Council 
mandates operations and whether or not the same kind of authority is attributable 
to regional organisations. For academics such as Thomas G. Weiss the key issue is 
who provides authority for operations although he recognised that ‘after the Cold 
War was slightly different in the sense that there were other options, ECOWAS, 
NATO etc. which I for one see as just as legitimate as the UN’. There is still a need 
for input from the Security Council however, as he explains; 


one of the big factors is who signs off, and there is a real pressure to have the 
Security Council sign off, to suggest that this is not a Trojan horse for western 
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imperialists or whatever the going logic is because if the Security Council 
approves clearly there is a much wider legitimacy. (Weiss, 2008) 


This standpoint however, is challenged by other academics such as Craig N. Murphy 
who argues that the sole legitimacy of the council is questionable. That in some cases 
regional organisations, from the basis of their makeup and on the legal authority of 
their agreements, have a stronger form of legitimacy than the Security Council. He 
argues that there is ‘stronger legitimacy when you have that kind of international 
agreement that actually describes things that are internal conditions within particular 
countries and therefore the interventions, the intervening bodies probably have greater 
legitimacy than the UN does’ (Murphy, 2008). This could be argued in reference to 
organisations such as the European Union and the African Union. However in relation 
to peacekeeping operations the legitimacy of regional organisations in comparison to 
the UN is questionable. 

There is an argument to be made that in fact ‘the UNs own moral authority is 
potentially undermined by regionalisation, fostering a reordering of legitimacy 
that dilutes the idealism of universal entitlements’ (Pugh and Sidhu, 2003a p.37). 
The UN gains its authority from its universality; this authority therefore is not 
transferrable to regional organisations. This argument is furthered by Marrack 
Goulding (2003) in his autobiography where he outlines the use of regional 
organisations in peacekeeping as contrary to the ethical vision of universalism. He 
argues that decentralising will lead to the fragmentation of security and a potential 
“peacekeeping apartheid’, that it is unethical for people in a region to only receive 
the level of peacekeeping that the regional organisation can provide. 

This disparity between organisations is underlined by practitioners in the field; 
one practitioner states that while ‘The UN certainly welcomes the EU as a player 
in peacekeeping and it says it welcomes the AU, however the AU has got a long 
way to go before it is capable of producing anything worthwhile on the ground’ 
(Anon., 2008b). This argument is backed up by academics who argue that ‘there 
is an immense gulf as regards means and resources that effectively separates 
organisations in the developed world from regional organisations in the developing 
world’ (Neethling, 2004). This is however contradicted by other viewpoints such 
as that of academic Ian Johnstone (2008); who argues that ‘peacekeeping done by 
regional organisations has to a certain extent strengthened the UN, strengthened 
the UN’s ability to function in some places like the DRC for example it helped to 
have the EU there’. This ability to strengthen the UN is however highly dependent 
on which regional organisation is involved in the operation. 

Whilst regional organisations ‘can provide legitimacy, local knowledge and 
experience, and some resources especially in the form of personnel’, they also 
suffer from ‘several limitations, including a lack of mandate, the difficulty of 
maintaining impartiality and forging common positions, limited resources and 
organisational shortcomings’ (Alagappa, 1997). What is clear is that ‘co-ordination 
is of utmost importance for success’ (Leurdijk, 2003 p.69). This co-ordination 
is not however present in all regional organisations, there is too much variation 
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as to composition, purpose, membership and strength. So whilst ‘the quality and 
interoperability of the EU forces and the complementary nature of its contingents 
could strengthen UN peacekeeping capacities’ (Graeger and Novosseloff, 2003 
p.87) other organisations with less coordination could be detrimental to the 
abilities of the UN. 

Another problem with utilising regional organisations is also highlighted by 
Professor Johnstone (2008), who admits that the use of regional organisations 
has ‘complicated the UNs peacekeeping role, all of these relationships and these 
partnerships between the UN and regional organisations have proven to be difficult 
and more time goes into trying to coordinate these relationships than actually 
doing the work on the ground’. An example provided by Johnstone of these 
difficulties was the current hybrid UN—AU operation in Darfur where ‘you’ve got 
a recalcitrant government trying to obstruct the peacekeepers at every step of the 
way and you can’t reach agreement between the two organisations involved, the 
UN and African union, as to how to react to that recalcitrance’. This problem was 
further illustrated by a UN official (Anon., 2008c) who noted that ‘in many cases 
that (coordination between organisations) is working more and more smoothly, 
however there are also cases where this is a little bit more problematic’. Another 
danger highlighted by Johnstone (2008) is the risk ‘that the multiple organisations 
involved in peacekeeping can be used by parties against the peacekeepers, they 
can be played off against each other’. Again the example of Darfur was raised with 
the tension between the AU and UN, also the operations within the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo where EU forces intervened in support of the UN and in 
Chad again with the EU and UN. 

The problems posed by regional organisational involvement in peacekeeping 
should not however undermine the positive benefits which these organisations can 
offer. They provide support to the UN in terms of logistics and capabilities and 
help to overcome one of the problems of peacekeeping which is of course that 


it all starts with the political will and the resolution, but then it’s all complicated 
about who is going to provide the soldiers to go somewhere and the troops and 
its always not very obvious and its very expensive so a lot of governments even 
if they first think it’s a very good idea don’t have the means. (Anon., 2008c) 


Regional organisations, for the most part can provide troops at short notice, and 
these troops more importantly have the ability to work together instantaneously 
with no need for translators. It is important to note that ‘In any military operation, 
personnel, equipment and procedures must be integrated in such a way as to 
achieve unified direction of effort in the field, guided by and in support of overall 
strategic objectives. Recent UN operations have exhibited anything but those 
characteristics’ (Palin (1995) in Ruggie, 1997 p.14) and regional organisations 
represent a solution to that problem. The domination of particular states within 
regional organisations has led them to act quickly in response to local situations 
and this ability has been clearly demonstrated on a number of occasions, with 
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ECOWAS interventions in Liberia and the NATO intervention in Kosovo. This co- 
option of operations by regional powers, and more influential regional organisations 
has again contributed to the increased militarisation of peacekeeping operations, 
and the move away from the traditional foundations of consent, impartiality and 
non-use of force. 

Although the use of regional organisations does remove some of the pressure 
on the UN, it again raises questions as to the accountability and legitimacy of those 
organisations and the actions they are undertaking. For example there is concern 
that the failure of the Security Council to address actions taken without explicit 
Council authorisations such as the ECOWAS interventions in Sierra Leone and 
Liberia will lead to an undermining of the primacy of the UN charter which is 
key to the position of the UN as the lead international peacekeeper. There is also 
a danger that if regional organisations undertake action when the UN is unable or 
unwilling to do so and this action proves successful, that the need for the UN to 
act as an international peacekeeper will be open to question. It also raises equally 
important questions about the accountability, legitimacy and representative nature 
of the Security Council given the increasing disconnect between those states 
mandating the operations, and the troop contributing countries (TCCs) whose role 
in the process is much more limited. 

What is clear is that although these organisations are for many, such as Lord 
Robertson (2009), an important patchwork of organisations that should be being 
built up by the UN. There is a clear need for careful management of the role 
they play in peacekeeping. Although regional organisations represent ‘one way 
of addressing the growing gap between demand and supply and reducing the 
burden on the UN’ (Alagappa, 1997), the reality is that many of the peacekeeping 
operations undertaken by regional organisations are facing similar problems to 
those undertaken by UN troops. This reality has been ‘exemplified in conflict 
stricken African states where the demands for peacekeepers are arguably the 
greatest and regional contributions to UN peacekeeping face the most constraints’ 
(Neethling, 2004). There is also a risk that the use of regional organisations is a way 
for dominant regional states to serve their own selfish interests. It is also possible 
that neighbouring states could utilise an intervention as a mask for attempts to 
gain influence over mineral resources, or to enact revenge for previous conflicts. 
These realities can be seen in the recent Ethiopian intervention in Somalia, and the 
numerous interventions by Rwanda, Uganda, Zimbabwe, and other neighbouring 
states into the on-going conflict in the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) 
(Berdal and Malone, 2000). 

There is also a need to focus on the justification for the increased role of 
regional organisations in peacekeeping activities. This justification comes in two 
forms, the reduction of the burden placed on the UN, and the increased legitimacy 
of locally-based, locally-operated missions. The argument is that these operations 
provide much more accountability and representation than those undertaken by 
the United Nations. This does however pose problems as mentioned above in 
relation to the potential disparity of capabilities between different organisations 
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and the risk of ‘a peacekeeping apartheid’. Another strand of the argument is based 
on the translation of solutions into a locally acceptable solution, with the emphasis 
being placed on the ability of regional organisations to provide these solutions. 
The argument being that locally operated missions can provide an improved 
legitimacy, and may improve the acceptance of the norms and their integration 
into the post-conflict society. The one area this argument falls down is in the use 
of regional organisations, such as NATO and the EU, outside of their traditional 
fields of activity. 

The emphasis on accountability and representation feeds directly into the 
development of norms associated with global governance including, democratisation 
and good governance. The use of regional organisations is a way to increase the 
accountability of the international system and to improve the development of locally 
appropriate solutions to global problems. The problem is that this understanding of 
the use of regional organisations again ignores the role which power and influence 
play in the mandating of operations. Regional organisations are just as open to 
influence by powerful member states as is the United Nations. Although they may 
represent a solution to the increasing challenges facing the UN, the reality is that not 
all regional organisations are equal, this reality undermines other key arguments of 
global governance in the creation of a more fair and equitable international system, 
in that those in need of peacekeeping operations should be able to receive the same 
level of capability across the board. If regional organisations are to play a larger role 
in the development and application of the norms associated with global governance 
then this role needs to be carefully monitored to ensure it doesn’t have a detrimental 
impact on the role of the United Nations as an international peacekeeper. 

It is also clear that the use of regional organisations offers a direct way to 
reduce the burdens on the United Nations in relation to peacekeeping operations, 
particularly in relation to the increasingly complex types of intervention require. 
The extent to which that burden will be removed is however questionable as the 
capacities of regional organisations vary so widely, with some still dependant on 
the UN to provide the necessary resources to undertake complex operations. If the 
UN is to continue to be involved in these operations, including the reconstruction 
of post-conflict societies, then the issue of resources needs to be addressed as soon 
as possible. This challenge also needs to be addressed within the wider context 
of developments within the international system. This includes the continuing 
selectivity in authorising interventions, and the debates around representation, 
legitimacy, and power within the Council. All of these will be discussed in detail 
in the following chapter. 
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Chapter 3 
Legitimacy and Power 


The previous chapter argued that the UN plays a key role in the transmission of 
norms throughout the international system and that peacekeeping is one of the tools 
which it uses to do so. Following on from this it argued that the organisation was 
being overwhelmed by the tasks assigned to it by member states, in particular in 
relation to the aims of the development of global governance. This chapter continues 
that line of argument by looking at the role of the Security Council and the ways 
in which particular member states are utilising their power and influence. It argues 
that the asymmetrical power relations within the Council are having a negative 
impact on peacekeeping operation mandates as these are utilised by member states 
to transfer particular norms and ideals to conflict situations. This transfer is then 
directly impacting on the development of the norms of global governance as the 
UN becomes involved in the reconstitution of states that once recovered, can move 
forward to become responsible members of the international community, and 
partners in resolving global problems. 

The understanding of power in global governance is paramount as it leads to 
numerous questions over the development and role which various institutions and 
actors play in the process. It informs opinion on who is responsible for decision 
making in global governance and whether it is states or other actors who really 
control the agenda. Power relations in global governance are not only a matter of 
‘the ability of one actor to deploy discursive and institutional resources in order to 
get other actors to defer judgement to them’ (Barnett and Finnemore, 2005 p.169). 
It is also a matter of who is setting the agenda, who is producing or influencing the 
actions of numerous actors and whether or not these actors are truly independent 
or overwhelmingly influenced and controlled by others with more power? It 
is important to establish whether ‘International organisations matter not only 
because states have designed rules to resolve problems, but because those IOS 
themselves are independent actors that interact strategically with states and others’ 
(Hawkins and Jacoby, 2006 p.200) or if states are the most important actors 
controlling the actions of international organisations. Questions of power also lead 
to important questions concerning the role of non-state actors and how they wield 
power and influence. Without understanding the power structures within global 
governance there is no way to fully understand and appreciate the complexities 
within the system. 

At the end of the Cold War it was argued that there was ‘now a genuine 
prospect of the Security Council fulfilling the role envisioned for it in the UN 
charter’ (ICISS, 2001a p.7). This chapter is going to examine the extent to which 
this has been achieved. Is the Security Council fulfilling its mandated role, or is it 
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instead being utilised by its most powerful members to fulfil another agenda? In 
the late 1990s it seemed that great powers ‘found the UN a useful place to dump 
intractable conflicts as conflicts peripheral to their core security interests’ (Barnett 
and Finnemore, 2004 p.122). With the continuing shifts in what constitutes a 
security threat this may no longer be the case, and if this is true, then the Security 
Council and its ability to function becomes even more important than it was before. 


The United Nations Security Council and Global Governance 


The international system at the end of the Cold War was a system in 
transformation. The continuous conflict between the two superpowers was 
coming to an end and it was hoped that states would now be able to work 
together in ‘forging cooperative solutions to global problems’ (Hauss, 1996 
p.113). Alongside the transformation in state relations was the continuing 
phenomenon of globalisation, fuelled by developments in technology and the 
increasing openness of state borders. This ongoing transformation led to a search 
for new ways to understand the international system and the actions of states. 
As explored in previous chapters global governance theory was one explanation 
offered for understanding ‘the efforts to manage and solve world-scale problems 
through cooperative and collateral policies and measures by various types of 
actors, active on the different universal, regional, national and sub-national 
realms of social life’ (Hakovirta, 2002 p.12). 

The UN Security Council has been one of the key actors in the international 
system since its creation. With the end of the Cold War and the apparent victory of 
liberal democracy the ability of the Council to act was vastly increased. It was a 


Very exceptional period between 1990 and 1995, when on the whole a very large 
range of things could be done which had never been possible to do in the Cold 
War. Taboos were overthrown and great tracts of policy area opened up in which 
the UN and the Security Council were able to reach consensus to do something. 
(Hannay, 2009b) 


This period of exception was important in the development of the role which the 
Security Council, and its members, play today. The taboos which were removed 
included the inability of the Council to intervene in areas previously out of bounds 
due to the conventions of sovereignty and non-intervention in internal affairs. 
Member states, and more importantly the Permanent Five (P5) were at the same 
time more willing to work together in the search for solutions to international 
problems and less inclined to resort to veto, or the threat of veto to prevent actions 
taking place. This removal of restrictions enabled the UN to intervene in situations 
as varied as Somalia, Bosnia and Haiti. 

As states across the world entered into the process of democratisation 
the ‘revolution in governance at the national level had an immediate effect on 
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discussion of governance issues within the council’ (Weschler, 2004 p.72), it 
was now possible for the Council to consider intervention without the consent 
of governments. The other important factor in this development was, as Hannay 
(2009b) notes, the ability of the Security Council to reach a consensus on what 
action to take and where. This consensus had been sorely lacking during the Cold 
War as the adversarial relationship between the USA and USSR was played out 
within the Security Council. With the council now both willing and able to take 
action peacekeepers were given ever expanding mandates, in areas where they 
had previously been unable to act. This led to the Security Council authorising 
actions which involved the UN in much wider projects, projects which in essence 
involved the rebuilding of states often within a specified framework of liberal 
democracy. As Roberts (1994a) argues this then means that ‘The UN is best seen, 
not as a vehicle for completely restructuring or replacing the system of sovereign 
states, so much as ameliorating the problems spawned by its imperfections, and 
managing processes of rapid change in many distinct fields’. 

The UN, in the post-Cold War system is the ‘only IGO with global scope 
and nearly universal membership whose agenda encompasses the broadest 
range of governance issues’ (Karns and Mingst, 2004 p.97). Because of this the 
organisation has become the focal point for the development and application 
of global governance norms and a key component in the process of creating an 
international system suitable for the promotion of the ideas contained within them. 
The organisation’s involvement in governance issues has increased dramatically 
since the end of the Cold War as the concepts of good governance, human rights 
and democratisation have become interconnected with the key foundations of the 
international system including sovereignty. The Council has had a clear role to play 
in this connection as its decisions ‘have eroded concepts of state sovereignty firmly 
held during the Cold War, altering the way in which many of us see the relationship 
between state and citizen the world over’ (Malone, 2004a p.1). This is clearly 
demonstrated with the development of new norms such as the Responsibility to 
Protect, which is discussed in Chapter 6. The Council was ‘built on the assumption 
that five of the strongest nations have the right and duty to safeguard the globe’ 
(Bosco, 2009 p.3), however this assumption is now under question as the actions 
of the Council come under question both for their efficacy and legitimacy. For 
some states, ‘governance at the global level will only be acceptable if it does not 
supersede national governance and if its intrusions into the autonomy of states 
and communities are clearly justified in terms of cooperative results’ (Keohane 
and Nye, 2000 p.14). The failure of the council to produce results in an increasing 
number of situations has led to questioning of the viability of the Council in 
today’s international system. 

At the same time as the international system was undergoing a transformation 
at the end of the Cold War, the council too was undergoing both a ‘quantitative and 
qualitative transformation, one that placed it at the very heart of global governance 
as states turned to the Security Council for action in a number of the major 
humanitarian and conflict situations that broke out with the end of the superpower 
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competition’ (Rosenau, 1995). The role of the Council in the development and 
application of norms of global governance has become increasingly important 
as the Council becomes more involved in issues which previously fell under the 
restrictive concept of sovereignty. 

Part of the reasoning behind the development of global governance was an 
attempt to resolve the problems based on the reality that ‘the key notions of 
the sovereign state and the sacrosanct national community, still dominant in 
international politics, are lagging behind the reality created by globalization’ 
(Messner, 2002 p.37). The need to tackle global problems was coupled with a fear 
that if those problems were not addressed that states would be ‘likely to retreat 
behind protective barriers and re-create the conditions for enduring conflict’ 
(Barnett and Duvall, 2005b p.2). This need and ‘the search for a world peace regime 
places the United Nations, whose raison d’étre has always been peacekeeping, in 
the centre of strategies aimed at securing peace’ (Messner and Nuscheler, 2002). 
As Chesterman argues, 


the most rapid recent growth in administration has been in international security. 
In addition to the assertion of expanding powers over postconflict territory 
through the 1990s — culminating in the United Nations exercising effective 
control over East Timor from 1999 to 2002, and ongoing quasi-sovereign control 
of Kosovo — the sanctions committees of the UN Security Council routinely make 
decisions with substantial impact on countries and individuals. Since September 
11, 2001, the Council has also been the vehicle for swift and extensive powers 
to be asserted in the fields of counterterrorism and counterproliferation, at times 
acting as a kind of global legislature. (Chesterman, 2008) 


As the organ with the designated responsibility for international peace and 
security, this then places the Security Council at the forefront of solution finding 
for global problems. 

The role of the Security Council in the development of the global governance 
agenda can be viewed in a number of ways. For authors such as Edward Luck 
(2006) it represents ‘the closest approximation to global governance in the peace 
and security realm yet achieved’. For others however, ‘even the council’s vigorous 
post-Cold War activity has fallen well short of effective global governance’ 
(Bosco, 2009). These differing opinions are based on assessment of council 
activities on the ground, and on the Council’s ability to develop internationally 
respected norms. With one of the key arguments based on whether ‘the key 
contributions of international society to the security of states have been in the 
realm of gradual norm development more than in the realm of responses to specific 
conflicts’ (Zacher, 2001 p.51). What the authors agree on however is the key role 
that the UN Security Council has to play as a ‘consensual body that is recognised 
by all countries as a legitimate arbitrator in international relations’ (Anon., 2009c). 

What then becomes important to understand is who is influencing council 
decisions and why? In a system where sovereignty is still an important concept 
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“international organizations must be presented as not autonomous but instead as 
dutiful agents’ (Barnett and Finnemore, 2005 p.172). If the Security Council is 
then nothing more than a dutiful agent, whose dutiful agent is it? If as Keohane 
argues ‘institutions that facilitate cooperation do not mandate what governments 
must do; rather they help governments pursue their own interests through 
cooperation’ (Keohane, 1984 p.246). Whose interests are being pursued through 
the Security Council? 

Within global governance ‘Perceived problems are first designated to the 
global and then characterized as unsusceptible to an effective solution at the 
state level. By this double move, the order and authority inside of the state is 
taken outside into the “global” and substituted by governance beyond the state’ 
(Spaith, 2005 p.32). This removal of problems from a state to a global level 
only increases the importance of international organisations such as the UN and 
the Security Council. In fact one of the key criticisms of global governance ‘is 
posed by the lack of institutions suitable to enforce compliance with international 
agreements’ (Messner, 2002 p.59). Another criticism is that global governance 
serves hegemonic interest and insinuates them into international orgs and regimes 
(Messner and Nuscheler, 2002 p.154), an argument which is backed up by 
Susanne Soederberg who argues that ‘one way universal norms of a hegemonic 
state like the US are transmitted to other subordinate states is through international 
organisations such as the UN’ (Soederberg, 2006 p.6). The role of hegemonic 
states is however questioned by Keohane who argues that 


What international regimes can accomplish depends not merely on their legal 
authority, but on the patterns of informal negotiation that develop with them. 
Rules can be important as symbols that legitimize cooperation or as guidelines 
for it. But cooperation, which involves mutual adjustment of the policies of 
independent actors, is not enforced by hierarchical authority. (Keohane, 1984 
p.237) 


For him changes in an actor’s behaviour cannot be enforced, they must instead be 
of mutual benefit to occur. Whether change which occurs is forced or not is one 
of the biggest challenges facing global governance theory, with questions as to 
whether the theory is, rather than serving hegemonic interests, instead blind to the 
power factor of both the theory’s foundations and international relations and is thus 
at best a utopia for a world in the future (Messner and Nuscheler, 2002 p.154). The 
failure of global governance seems to rest on ‘A general failure to understand how 
the council continues to coexist with an older form of international relations still 
based on sovereign states pursuing their national interests’ (Malone, 2004a p.1). 
The influence of this older form of international relations is clear to see in 
the Security Council, an organisation based on the power structures at the end of 
Second World War. Because of the structure of the organisation, and the influence 
given to the five permanent members with the power of the veto, it is extremely 
important to understand how these members utilise that power and influence 
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in order to uncover the underlying foundations of the wider concept of global 
governance and the reasons why the norms associated with the concept have gained 
such influence in the international system today. The foundations of the concept 
are rooted in a liberal tradition, and the enforcement of the norms associated with 
this, such as democratisation, good governance, and respect for human rights, have 
led to an increase in tasks for peacekeeping operations. It has also led to questions 
of legitimacy as to the mandating of these operations, particularly in relation to 
enforcement of those norms which might not necessarily fit with the local political 
climate in which the intervention is occurring. This then leads to broader questions 
around the development of the concept of global governance and whether the 
selective application of the norms connected to it, by influential member states, is 
nothing more than a smokescreen to provide cover for self-interested actions and 
justify interventions which otherwise might be viewed as illegitimate. 


Power, Influence and Resources in the Security Council 


The Security Council was designed in the aftermath of the Second World War 
to reflect the power structure of the international system at the time. Following 
the horrors of the war the founders realised that ‘An effective collective security 
system requires a central decision making organ that is empowered to say how 
and when collective force is to be used, with adequate military force available on 
call to carry out that decision’ (Riggs and Plano, 1988 p.125). Composed of 15 
members, 10 elected and five permanent, it was assigned ‘primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security’ (United Nations, 1945). 
The five permanent members were also given the veto. This was a compromise 
required to ensure the participation of all the great powers of the time and was 
seen as a means to avoid the lack of participation which had led to the failure of 
the League of Nations. Over time as the structure of the international system has 
altered the veto has become more contentious and pressure is mounting as calls 
for reform of the Council increase, an issue which will be examined in more detail 
later on. 

This section examines the power of both the Security Council and its member 
states. It argues that the understanding of the use of power and influence in the 
Security Council offers a unique insight into the problems of power within global 
governance. It also argues that certain members of the council have more influence 
than others and that this influence is being utilised to pursue the development of 
specific norms within the international system, democratisation, good governance, 
and the spread of human rights. These norms and the enforcement and selectivity 
of their application are then in turn having an increasingly detrimental impact on 
the Council’s role as international peacekeeper. Raising questions not only about 
the sustainability of the norms themselves, but about the continued relevance of 
the Council in today’s international system. 
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In order to examine the role of power within the Security Council it needs 
to be examined in two different ways, the use of power and influence within 
the council and the use of power and influence by the council as a whole. The 
council is composed of 15 individual member states, each of whom has their own 
agenda and is working towards achieving that. This section begins by arguing 
that understanding how the council works, who has the influence and why is key 
to understanding many of the problems it faces in relation to the creation and 
mandating of peacekeeping operations. 

When looking at the Security Council it is important to remember that ‘the 
council is first and foremost a political institution that functions in concentric circles 
of interests and influences’ (Gambari, 2004 p.519). These circles are outlined by 
Gambari as follows; on the very outskirts of the Council are the non-permanent 
members who do not also align themselves with the Non-Aligned Movement 
(NAM).! One ring closer in is the non-permanent members who are aligned with 
the NAM, thus achieving a marginally higher level of influence. These outer circles 
include all of the elected 10 members (E10).’ Moving closer to the inner circle 
are the permanent five (P5), the UK, USA, Russia, China and France. Gambari 
then goes on to argue that there are then two further circles within the P5, the P3 
constituting of the UK, USA and France and the P1 which is the USA by itself. The 
positioning of the USA at the centre of the Security Council is highly contested, 
however with its continued predominance within the international system since 
the end of the Cold War its influence over Council action is hard to ignore. In fact 





1 Non-Aligned Movement: The Non-Aligned Movement is a Movement of 115 
members representing the interests and priorities of developing countries. Formed during 
the Cold War, the Movement has its origin in the Asia—A frica Conference held in Bandung, 
Indonesia in 1955. At the meeting Third World leaders shared their problems of resisting the 
pressures of the major powers, maintaining their independence and opposing colonialism 
and neo-colonialism, especially western domination. The criteria for becoming a member 
of the Non-Aligned Movement are: The country should have adopted an independent policy 
based on the coexistence of States with different political and social systems and on non- 
alignment or should be showing a trend in favour of such a policy. The country concerned 
should be consistently supporting the Movements for National Independence. The country 
should not be a member of a multilateral military alliance concluded in the context of Great 
Power conflicts. If a country has a bilateral military agreement with a Great Power, or is a 
member of a regional defence pact, the agreement or pact should not be one deliberately 
concluded in the context of Great Power conflicts. If it has conceded military bases to a 
Foreign Power the concession should not have been made in the context of Great Power 
conflicts. Being part of a broad based coalition gives members of the movement more 
influence on the council than non-permanent member states who are not associated with 
NAM. 

2 Elected 10 members: This refers to the 10 non-permanent members, elected by 
the General Assembly for two-year terms and not eligible for immediate re-election. The 
number of non-permanent members was increased from six to 10 by an amendment of the 
Charter which came into force in 1965. 
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it can be argued that ‘little of substance can happen in the UN system without 
American cooperation — and little happens without American resources’ (Puchala, 
Winter 1982-1983). 

For academics such as Murphy (2008) the continued dominance of the USA 
within the Council is an indication that ‘The UN structure is clearly out of date, 
relative to the original intent of the security council which was to represent the 
balance of power as it was expected to be reconstructed after the Second World 
War’. This argument is borne out by Roberts and Kingsley who note that while 
the balance of power within the international system has shifted what is clear is 
that ‘Inequality, if not hegemony, is a fundamental feature of international life, and 
it would be remarkable if it were not reflected in the practice of the UN’ (1994a 
p.45). The question of the representative nature of the Security Council has 
become increasingly important, particularly in relation to the perceived legitimacy 
of peacekeeping operations. The argument is, as outlined by Stiglitz (2002 
p.7), that ‘the West has driven the globalization agenda, ensuring that it gains a 
disproportionate slice of the benefits, at the expense of the developing world’ and 
that the Security Council has played a key role in this because of the domination 
of western developed states. 

In order to assess the impacts of power and influence within the council there 
also needs to be a clarification of the form which this power and influence takes. 
For example Barnett and Duvall (2005c) offer several different conceptions of 
power and its use within the international system. They outline four different 
categories of power within international relations, compulsory power, institutional 
power, structural power and productive power. Compulsory power follows in a 
similar vein to a realist understanding of power. They do not however limit this 
power only to state actors and instead emphasises that all actors within global 
governance have resources which would enable them to utilise compulsory power 
in order to resolve conflict or achieve particular aims. It is essentially ‘how states 
are able to determine the content and direction of global governance by using their 
decisive material advantages’ (Roberts and Kingsley, 1994a p.45). In the Security 
Council compulsory power could be understood as ways in which states attempt to 
control the actions of the Council in relation to particular conflicts, steering them 
towards action in places where national interests are at stake and away from those 
that are not as strategically important. 

The next concept is that of institutional power, a form of indirect control 
through both formal and informal institutions. This form of power is often 
viewed as ‘the ability of great powers to establish international institutions and 
arrangements to further or preserve their interests and positions of advantage 
into the future’ (Barnett and Duvall, 2005c p.58). This understanding of power 
is directly applicable to the Security Council which was established to ensure 
the maintenance of peace and security but also ensured the pre-eminence of the 
permanent five with the provision of the veto. The Council, it can be argued, has 
also been utilised to further the interests of certain states, particularly in relation 
to the spread of norms and ideals. Following on from this is their examination of 
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structural power and how this is used by states and other actors to determine social 
capacities and to shape self-understanding and objectives; again an understanding 
of power which would fit with the analysis of Cox’s (1981) understanding of power 
from social processes. Finally they examine the idea of productive power and 
how this influences the production of social identities and creates classifications 
of states and people. Barnett and Duvall’s understanding of compulsory power 
can also be compared to Keohane and Nye’s (1989) understanding of hard power, 
the use of coercion to gain support for action. This form of power is in direct 
comparison to ‘soft power’ whereby states utilise their culture and ideology in 
order to attract support. 

The use of ‘soft power’ Nye (2004b) argues is key to the pre-eminence of 
the USA. This is backed up by other academics such as Gaan (2006) who argues 
that unlike dominant states in the past the USA ‘has managed to convince rather 
than force the conquered to accept every major aspect of its culture’. Within the 
Security Council the USA utilises its ‘soft power’ to gain support for actions and 
resolutions and in order to be successful ‘it has to attract the other key members of 
the security council, the so called P4, so it needs to make sure that it has policies 
that they see as legitimate otherwise they can veto or prevent policy going ahead’ 
(Nye, 2008). The ability of the USA to use its ‘soft power’ to gain support has 
therefore directly contributed to the hegemony of the USA both within the council 
and globally. However, following the intervention in Iraq in 2003 it can be argued 
that the USA has squandered its ‘soft power’ and that this has led to a loss of 
legitimacy for the USA in the eyes of the council and the wider international 
community (Nye, 2002). 

From the above analysis it is clear to see that the development of the concept 
of global governance has not, as its supporters argue, occurred in a space devoid 
of power. Rather it has developed because of the influences of powerful states 
who wish to utilise its norms to further their own agenda, in the same way they 
have utilised other forms of power to do so in the past. Although the focus has 
shifted from ‘compulsory’ or ‘hard’ power to the use of ‘soft’ power as a means 
of influence, it is clear that states are still utilising international organisations, and 
therefore institutional power, or as Cox (1981) argues, power from social processes, 
to further their own agendas. The use of this kind of power, institutional and soft, 
lends legitimacy to the actions of states. The importance of that legitimacy has been 
clearly demonstrated by the loss of ‘soft? power which the USA has faced in the 
period following the intervention in Iraq, which was perceived as illegitimate by 
powerful members of the Security Council such as France (Nye, 2003, 2004a, b). 

The need for other states to view actions as legitimate has been a continuous 
challenge to the member states within the Council, particularly in two recent 
situations. The first was the NATO bombing in relation to Kosovo in 1999; the 
second was the 2003 invasion of Iraq. In both situations the legitimacy of the 
actions proposed by the USA and its allies was questioned. In both cases no 
Security Council resolution was provided in support of the action undertaken. 
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This then raised the question of the gap between law and legitimacy. As Thakur 
(2010) outlines 


When NATO launched a “humanitarian war” without UN authorisation in 
Kosovo, it raised a triple policy dilemma: 1 To respect sovereignty all the time is 
sometimes to be complicit in humanitarian tragedies; 2 To argue that the Security 
Council must give its consent to international intervention for humanitarian 
purposes is to risk policy paralysis by handing over the agenda either to the 
passivity and apathy of the Council as a whole, or to the most obstructionist 
member of the Council, including any one of the P5 determined to use the veto 
clause; 3 To use force without UN authorisation is to violate international law 
and undermine world order. The three propositions together highlight a critical 
law—legitimacy gap between the needs and distress felt in the real world and the 
codified instruments and modalities for managing world order. 


These two examples have raised large questions both within and around the 
Council and have raised the issue of exceptionalism within the Council. This 
has bred a sense of resentment within and towards the council, with some states 
arguing that the ‘rules apply to everyone else not those with power’ (Anon., 2008a). 
This resentment then causes problems for the Council in securing support for and 
mandates for peacekeeping operations as ‘the resentment of the council’s elected 
members to the hegemony of the five (has) also contributed to the breakdown of 
close and regular coordination’ (Bosco, 2009). This problem was highlighted by 
Professor Johnstone utilising the above examples, who stated that 


the problem is if the security council doesn’t act to authorise an intervention and 
isn’t able to stop it, which it can never do if it’s a powerful country or coalition 
of countries, then there is probably not much it can do to react either. You know 
the Security Council couldn’t possible adopt a resolution condemning the US 
intervention in Iraq so the Security Council can’t really react. (Johnstone, 2008) 


The problem for other members of the Security Council then stems from the 
reaction after the intervention, because as Johnstone goes on to illustrate 


If there’s a humanitarian crisis, if there’s a security crisis then the Security 
Council has some responsibility to help clean up the mess even though it was 
not responsible for the mess, but there is risk that in so doing it looks like it is 
condoning the original breach of international law. (Johnstone, 2008) 


There is however another side to this argument which is made by academics such 
as Adam Roberts who argues that ‘Sometimes the willingness of one or more 
member states to use force in support of proclaimed Security Council objectives 
may actually galvanize the other security council members to take action, because 
of concern that, otherwise, they or the council as a whole would become irrelevant’ 
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(2003b). The real question here is ‘in what ways can or should the security council 
reengage in the situation which has initially flown in the face of international law, 
the UN charter, and the Security Council’s responsibilities?’ (Johnstone, 2008). 
Should the UN become involved in post-invasion scenarios or is this likely to 
encourage more unilateral actions which leave the international community to fix 
the inevitable mess? There is no easy answer to this scenario and it is one which 
the Security Council is currently facing, as Hurd (2008) argues ‘the most common 
malady identified at the Council is that the membership of the Council contains 
such inequalities that it threatens to delegitimize the body as a whole’. 

In both Kosovo and Iraq the Security Council had passed a whole raft of 
resolutions prior to the interventions, these resolutions can then be utilised by 
the interveners to justify their actions. The issue then becomes one of power and 
perception as Weiss (2008) argues, ‘there is a question of perception here but 
ultimately states do what they want to do and particularly powerful ones’. The 
problem then becomes, as Johnstone (2008) states, ‘how to force the Security 
Council, permanent members in particular, to be more responsive and responsible 
in dealing with the rest of the membership’. Because if a ‘state’s voluntary 
compliance depends on their perceptions of the legitimacy of the council and its 
actions — its symbolic power’ (Karns and Mingst, 2004 p.114) then ‘the chief 
determinant of failure or success will be the quality of decisions made by member 
states in the Security Council, led by the permanent five states’ (Thakur, 2004). 

As one former Ambassador to the Security Council explains, ‘If you take 
Africa type peacekeeping operations all 15 members of the Security Council 
normally want to do their best for the wretched state in trouble’ (Anon., 2009a). 
This statement is however contradicted by the level and type of action which the 
UN has undertaken in Africa, both in the past and today. For example the complete 
failure of the international community to respond to the genocide in Rwanda, the 
continuing crisis in the Democratic Republic of Congo and the situation in Darfur, 
as well as the limited involvement in the collapse of Somalia. It is clear that whilst 
the members of the Security Council make politically expedient statements, the real 
problem is finding the resources and support for taking action. What is also clear is 
that ‘when humanitarian and strategic interests coincide, a window of opportunity 
opens for those seeking to act on the humanitarian impulse in the Security Council’ 
(Weiss, 2004 p.37). For example the NATO intervention in the former Yugoslavia 
and Kosovo, the First Gulf War and the Australian led intervention in East Timor. 
In situations where strategic interests do not coincide with the humanitarian crisis 
however, the outcome is much different. In those situations it seems more like 
states are ‘using the UN as a ‘dustbin’ into which they throw urgent and difficult 
matters that they cannot tackle themselves’ (Roberts, 1993). 

It is clear from past results that 


When the council is united, its members can wage war, impose blockades, unseat 
governments, and levy sanctions, all in the name of the international community. 
There are almost no limits to the body’s authority. (Bosco, 2009 p.3) 
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The problem then stems from how to unite the council in order to achieve those 
successes. With the cost of peacekeeping operations, the provision of troops 
and resources ‘membership in the magic circle of the permanent five naturally 
involves heavy costs, as well as privilege’ (Roberts, 1993). These costs do not 
however mean that the permanent five have carte blanche to do as they please. 
The issue of exceptionalism has been raised ever more increasingly as the elected 
members, troop contributing countries, and developing powers attempt to increase 
their influence within the Council. There are increasing calls for more inclusive 
deliberations, more participation and more transparency (Johnstone, 2008) on the 
part of both the permanent five and the Council as a whole. 

The perceived lack of legitimacy, which will be discussed in the following 
section, is also having an impact on the amount of power and influence the Council 
has in the wider international system. Being at the forefront of responses to crises 
has meant that the Council has become ‘empowered to decide if there is a problem 
at all, what kind of problem it is, and whose responsibility it is to solve it’ (Barnett 
and Finnemore, 2004 p.14). Following the situation in Iraq however the United 
Nations was viewed by many as a broken flush, an organisation ill-suited to the 
challenging times the international system was facing. 

Following the end of the Cold War, and even during the Cold War, the Council 
had a profound impact on the way key foundations of the international system 
were viewed. The expansion of what constitutes a threat to international peace 
and security has been based on the wording of Council resolutions and actions 
authorised by the Council. Actions which have led to the emphasis on human rights 
which now pervades the international system, the suggestion that sovereignty 
should be conditional on responsibility, these are examples of ways in which the 
Council has been ‘defining meanings, norms of good behaviour, the nature of 
social actors, and categories of legitimate social action in the world’ (Barnett and 
Finnemore, 2004 p.7). However, despite its past influence, the Security Council is 
now facing questions as to whether or not it is the only legitimate and legitimating 
body that exists in the international architecture (Keating, 2008). It is clear that 
‘weighty responsibilities are landing on the shoulders of an organisation that 
national governments have deliberately kept weak’ (Power, 2004). What is less 
clear is whether reform of that organisation will improve or undermine its ability 
to act in crisis situations. 


Representation and Legitimacy 


As the balance of power in the international system has shifted there have been 
increasing calls for reform of the Security Council to make it a more representative 
body. The argument is that ‘expansion would increase the council’s legitimacy’ 
(Bosco, 2009) and that ‘a broader and more diverse council might persuade more 
states to participate in peacekeeping, to comply with sanctions, and to settle their 
disputes peacefully’ (Bosco, 2009 p.203). These arguments are borne out by 
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academics and practitioners alike with one official arguing that it should improve 
force generation (Anon., 2009c) by increasing the buy-in of member states. While 
academics including Craig N. Murphy support this argument, stating that ‘If it 
were possible to get the kind of Security Council reform that would reflect the 
balance of power as it currently is that many peacekeeping operations coming 
from the global level would be more legitimate’ (Murphy, 2008). 

The issue of legitimacy has become increasingly important in the face of recent 
challenges to Security Council, including the 2003 invasion of Iraq. As one former 
UN official explains the UN took a heavy legitimacy hit in the immediate aftermath 
of the invasion of Iraq. It took a hit from the Republicans in the US who felt the UN 
was useless in effecting the overthrow of a tyrannical and dangerous Saddam Hussein. 
Equally it was seen by others, particularly by many developing countries and some 
European countries as being impotent in the face of the US desire for Iraqi regime 
change apparently regardless of international law’ (Daws, 2009). 

For a period of time it seemed that the UN had become irrelevant, that the 
international system would revert to a system of unilateral interventions. As 
Professor Adam Roberts argues, the failure of the Council to agree was a clear 
demonstration of the lack of a UN-based collective security system, and showed 
that the UN is not at the heart of the existing international security system. 
The inability to agree undoubtedly showed the limitations of the organisation. 
At the same time the fact that the operation proved questionable, was based on 
questionable grounds and went wrong in the occupation phase, proved the Security 
Council was right to be nervous (Roberts, 2009). This is substantiated by ‘the 
fact that no weapons of mass destruction were found in Iraq which in some ways 
resulted in an uplift of legitimacy of UN processes’ (Daws, 2009). 

Since its creation the authority of the Security Council has been continuously 
challenged ‘If you read a history of the Security Council it’s always had this 
sort of rollercoaster ups and downs ever since it was established. The interesting 
thing is its resilience it comes back from the dead as many times as Lazarus, 
you know it’s astonishing’ (Hannay, 2009b). Despite these challenges the Security 
Council continues and this continuance is in part based on the strength of its 
legitimacy within the international community. According to David Bosco (2009) 
this legitimacy comes from a number of areas, representativeness, effectiveness, 
power, and procedural propriety. This idea is backed up by Barnett and Duvall 
(2005a) who argue that International organisations have to demonstrate legitimacy 
in two ways, procedurally and substantively. The question is then raised as to 
whether or not the Council is meeting these necessary requirements for legitimacy. 

If you begin with representation the Council is clearly not a reflection of the 
world as it is today, instead it reflects a power balance which is long gone. This 
leads to the argument, as Hurd outlines that ‘the Council’s legitimacy is in peril 
unless the body can be reformed to account for recent changes in world politics’ 
(Hurd, 2008). Which then raises the issue of reform, should the membership and 
structure of the Council be altered to make the council more representative, and 
would this indeed increase the legitimacy of the body? As mentioned above there 
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are arguments to suggest this would be the case, and whilst there is ‘an obvious 
tension between size and representation’ as one UK mission official noted ‘It 
should not be forgotten that if we do nothing with the council, the dynamic within 
the council changes routinely anyway, in terms of which particular member states 
belong on it and that is something that the expansion or contraction or whatever 
will have no impact on (Anon., 2008c). 

This was borne out by Lord Hannay who stated 


I don’t myself ever buy this idea that the Security Council, constituted as it 
is now, is completely discredited, incapable of doing anything. Just look at it, 
you'll see its doing things every day. So I think it’s an overrated subject and one 
which every time it’s put to the test and you fail, it diminishes the legitimacy of 
the institution. (Hannay, 2009b) 


This was contradicted by Professor Craig N. Murphy who argued that if reform 
occurred it “would be easier for example for UN peacekeeping to operate in Africa, 
in parts of Africa, rather than having to operate with the AU’ he did however then 
go on to state however that ‘my sense is that Security Council reform is almost 
impossible’ (Murphy, 2008). 

There have been several attempts to raise the question of Security Council 
reform, originally in 1993 with the establishment of the General Assembly working 
group on reform, in the High Level Panel Report (United Nations, 2004), and at the 
world summit in 2005. None of the suggestions have been successful and as Lord 
Hannay (2009b) implies lead to a scenario which only continues to undermine 
the legitimacy of the organisation. Whilst reform of the Council would indeed 
make the institution more representative, there are still too many unanswered 
questions as to whether or not it would improve the capabilities and efficacy of the 
organisation. Although it would improve buy in from developing states as to the 
legitimacy of operations it would not necessarily improve the provision of troops 
capable of undertaking the increasingly complex peacekeeping missions which 
are being mandated. 

The next standard relates to the efficacy of the organisation, whether or not it 
is fulfilling its mandate, and producing substantive results. For some academics 
such as Nye, whilst ‘highly technical organisations may be able to derive their 
legitimacy from their efficacy alone. ... the more an institution deals with broad 
values, the more its democratic legitimacy becomes relevant’ (Nye, 2001). 
Therefore for Nye, the outcome is not as important as the process of decision 
making. For other academics however the outcome is more important in the 
provision of legitimacy which in relation to the Security Council this entirely 
depends on the interpretation of its mandate. Under the Charter it is given primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security. What this 
means is however open to a variety of interpretations. 

There have been a number of abject failures on behalf of the Security Council 
including Rwanda and Somalia, there have however also been a number of 
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successes, including Cambodia, Mozambique, and El-Salvador. For some the 
failures are a clear demonstration of the ‘inadequacies of the council’s strategies 
to date for sustaining the peace it sometimes helps establish’ (Malone, 2004a p.3). 
Lord Hannay, a former ambassador on the Security Council, believes however that 
‘the UN has learned quite a lot of lessons, it’s become much more professional in 
its operations, its headquarters staff are much better organised, in the field it on the 
whole seems to be a bit better’ whilst still recognising that ‘there are still terrible 
failures’ (Hannay, 2009b). These failures, it can be argued may help improve the 
Council ‘by revealing the structural weakness of the council manifested in the lack 
of accountability, the nonaffirmation of prevailing legal principles, and the non- 
representative nature of the council’s composition’ (Adelman and Surhke, 2004 
p.484). The failure to deal with these problems will only further undermine the 
authority the council has within the international system. 

The issue of power has been dealt with above so the final standard is based on 
procedural propriety. As one former Ambassador argued, “You get clear legitimacy 
from a UN security council resolution through the UN Security Council being 
properly used to lay the basis for a peacekeeping operation’ (Anon., 2009a). The 
level of transparency in the inner workings of the Security Council has however 
raised questions as to the propriety of actions taken. As Polman explains ‘only the 15 
members of the security council know the details of the negotiations which lead to 
resolutions’ (Polman, 2003 p.xiii). This has led to calls for greater transparency in 
decision making relating to initiation of mandates, mandate renewal and closure or 
winding down of missions (Daws, 2009). Because, ‘as the council acts on behalf 
of the whole membership, it has a special obligation to act as transparently as 
possible’ although Bailey and Daws do give this statement the caveat ‘so long as 
this does not interfere with its primary responsibility for maintaining international 
peace and security’ (Bailey and Daws, 1998 p.393). 

The lack of transparency within the council has led to claims that member 
states are ‘approving UN missions in Africa, and then having nothing to do with 
them’ (Polman, 2003 p.xiii). That the lack of representation of those directly 
benefiting from operations, and those providing the largest proportion of troops 
has resulted in questionable legitimacy for the Security Council. Now is the 
‘time for the international community to be doing more to close the gap between 
rhetorical support for prevention and tangible commitment’ (ICISS, 2001a p.19). 
The problem is then, according to Thomas G. Weiss ‘whether the security council 
will ever sign off on anything and since it was unable to do anything in Rwanda 
or in Kosovo, I think even an unreformed Security Council is unlikely to take a 
humanitarian decision and a reformed Security Council would never take such 
a decision’ (Weiss, 2008). If the Council’s legitimacy remains in question then 
it will only become harder for it to intervene in ongoing crises around the globe. 

The failure of the council over the past two decades to produce results in 
an increasing number of situations has led to questioning of the viability of the 
Council in today’s international system. This is despite the dramatic shift in the 
type of interventions which the council has undertaken. There has been a clear 
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move towards more intervention into crises which would have previously been 
deemed to fall under the jusrisdiction of state sovereignty. The failure of the 
Council to deal with several of these situations, such as Somalia and Rwanda, has 
left the organisation open to attack. 

What is clear is that the Security Council has become involved in much 
larger projects than ever before. It has become involved in rebuilding entire state 
infrastructures in post-conflict situations. Through these projects the Security 
Council has then become a key component in the development of global governance. 
Within the projects it is undertaking it is also enabling the transmission of very 
particular norms and ideals across the globe. This transmission of norms then 
makes it important to understand whose ideals are being transmitted and why? 

In the case of the Security Council this is even more important as the role 
of peacekeeping operations in the transmission of concepts such as democracy, 
good governance and human rights has led to questioning of the legitimacy of 
such operations. The role of the Council, and more importantly the member states, 
in the development of global governance has become increasingly important 
as the Council becomes involved in issues which previously fell under the 
restrictive concept of sovereignty. As the organ with the designated responsibility 
for international peace and security, this then places the Security Council at the 
forefront of solution finding for global problems. 

Within global governance the removal of problems from a state to a global level 
only increases the importance of international organisations such as the UN and 
the Security Council. As Zurn (2004) argues, ‘the removal of numerous decisions 
from the circuit of national and democratic responsibility gives rise to normative 
problems, which in turn lead to growing acceptancy problems and resistance to 
global governance’. An issue which is further underlined by the reality that that the 
role of hegemonic states is a defining factor in how these organisations are viewed 
by the wider international system. In relation to the Security Council the actions 
it is able to take are based on its perceived legitimacy within the international 
system. This legitimacy is unfortunately again being questioned as the role of 
powerful states and the influence they have on Council actions is once again 
called to the fore. Recent situations such as Kosovo and Iraq have demonstrated 
the inability of the Security Council to deal with its more powerful members and 
this inability has placed the institution in a precarious position. 

It now seems that the inequality within the Council, between permanent 
members and non-permanent, developed countries and developing, troop 
contributors and those mandating the operations is having a negative impact on the 
actions of the Council itself. The asymmetrical power relations within the Council 
are having a negative impact on peacekeeping mandates as powerful member 
states utilise their influence to ensure that these mandates enable the transference 
of particular norms of governance and responsible statehood to conflict torn 
societies. The Council and its member states have become involved in a cycle 
of norm transference which is heavily reliant on the success of peacekeeping 
operations to ensure the sustainability of those norms. Through these projects 
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the Security Council has then become a key component in the development of 
global governance and because of this it important to understand whose ideals are 
being transmitted and why? In the case of the Security Council this is even more 
important as the role of peacekeeping operations in the transmission of concepts 
such as democracy, good governance and human rights has led to questioning of 
the legitimacy of such operations. 

Following the end of the Cold War and the success of the First Gulf War it 
seemed as if the Security Council had received a new lease on life. That it might 
finally be able to fulfil the role assigned to it in the Charter to be the predominant 
body for securing international peace and security. However after several failures 
on behalf of the Security Council to act in a timely and appropriate manner questions 
were raised as to the continued legitimacy of an institution that was failing to fulfil 
its mandate. These questions were raised despite the fact that ‘since the Kuwait 
operation of 1990, the council has been treated as the most relevant international 
institution for granting or withholding collective legitimation for international 
war’ (Hurd, 2007 p.124). The most recent challenge to the legitimacy and power 
of the Council was sparked by the invasion of Iraq in 2003. The divisions created 
within the Council were perhaps the most challenging situation the institution had 
faced since the start of the Cold War. As an Ambassador to the Council at the 
time explains there was a potential danger the Council faced in dealing with the 
situation. The Ambassador argues that 


To have a division of that depth and intensity in the Security Council was clearly 
not good for the UN system. Big states when they are trying to avoid blaming 
themselves will blame other states, but they’1l also blame the UN for not doing 
something. States that wanted the UN to be involved will blame the US for not 
using the UN. It all gets contentious and the arguments used are sometimes 
forced and unreasonable and bitter. (Anon., 2009a) 


At the time these arguments, could potentially have led to the destruction of the 
Council. It raised serious questions among member states about the relevance of 
an institution which could not prevent the actions of a great power, actions which 
were viewed by many member states, including other permanent members of the 
Security Council as illegal under international law. 

The irony is that the key arguments around the invasion of Iraq were based 
on the attempts to pass a second resolution, one which would have justified 
the invasion explicitly; as opposed to the implicit authorisation that the USA 
was arguing appeared in the earlier resolutions. This clearly demonstrates the 
importance that states attach to the legitimacy which a Council resolution can 
provide as Nye argues, despite recent setbacks the United Nations ‘remains an 
important source of legitimacy in world politics’ (Nye, 2003). In fact as Hurd 
(2007 p.vii) argues ‘the controversy at the council was over the legitimacy that 
comes from a Council resolution. The two camps were aiming for the same goal — 
to appropriate that legitimacy for themselves’. This argument is supported by other 
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academics such as Thomas G. Weiss who puts forward the argument that the push 
for a second resolution was eventually dropped because, as the USA and other 
members of the coalition 


had signed on to the Charter it would have been harder to move ahead had there 
been a Security Council vote because one would have ignored what was a vote 
with one veto, two vetoes, three vetoes whatever. The resolution to invade Iraq 
in February—March 2003 was taken off the table and the United States and the 
coalition moved ahead without Security Council approval which some people 
interpret as illegal; but it would have been even more illegal if they had pushed it 
to a vote, gotten three vetoes and eight votes and still gone ahead. (Weiss, 2008) 


Again this demonstrates the importance which states place on having their 
actions viewed as legitimate, and the legitimacy which a UN Security Council 
Resolution can provide. The debates around the invasion of Iraq and the Security 
Council’s failure to prevent it could have resulted in one of two outcomes, it could 
have ‘if things had gone better and the US was triumphant shown that sometimes 
good things, legitimate actions require us to defy the will of the security council, 
defy the UN Charter’ (Johnstone, 2008) it could potentially have undermined the 
relevance of the Security Council and led to a situation where the future of the 
institution was questionable. But, as Johnstone then goes on to argue ‘it just didn’t 
happen. Now if anything it’s starting to look like it’s enhanced the credibility of 
the UN because it has demonstrated that however messy and difficult these things 
are you have a better chance of success if you do it through multilateral channels’ 
(Johnstone, 2008). 

The fact that the UN has emerged from the controversy surrounding the invasion 
of Iraq is a clear illustration of “how the council’s actions have contributed to the 
development of a set of legitimate and effective norms to govern state behaviour’ 
(Rantner, 2004 p.591). The invasion of Iraq contravened several established 
norms of international relations and because of this has come to be viewed as both 
illegitimate and illegal. The UNs unwillingness to be party to the invasion has 
in some respects contributed to the organisations survival, although many of the 
questions raised by the invasion still remain unanswered. The main problem is as 
one former Ambassador argues that ‘international legitimacy is a fuzzy concept’ 
(Anon., 2009a). It is open to interpretation which means that the legitimacy of 
the council is also open to interpretation. This also means that ‘the power of the 
council is called into question by contests among the powerful states regarding 
how legitimacy should be interpreted’ (Hurd, 2007 p.7). Because of this it is then 
important to understand where the Council gets its legitimacy from in order to 
ensure that it can be retained. 

The main basis of Security Council legitimacy stems from its accepted position 
as the prime organisation dealing with matters relating to international peace and 
security. As Scholte argues ‘legitimate rule prevails when people acknowledge 
that an authority has a right to govern and that they have a duty to obey its 
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directives’ (Scholte, 2005 p.333). In relation to the Security Council this means 
that member states recognise the right of the Council to govern in matters relating 
to international peace and security and in theory recognise their duty to obey its 
resolutions, even if they do not do so in practice. This recognition is provided 
by member states acceptance of the Charter and the acceptance that ‘the only 
legitimate authority for action, other than self-defence, is a council resolution’ 
(Laurence, 1999 p.47). Although this assertion has also been challenged as Joseph 
Nye argues. He argues that although 


The Security Council still has the legitimacy that comes from the UN charter, 
that actions under article seven have a legal basis stronger than other actions. 
There are for example people who would say that you can’t limit yourself just to 
the Security Council because of the problem of the veto and the case that’s often 
used to illustrate that is Kosovo. (Nye, 2008) 


Although there are arguments to be made that the intervention in Kosovo was 
legitimate, if not strictly legal, following the intervention the argument was made 
that rather than encouraging action outside of the Security Council it in fact 
‘discouraged the members from doing things out with a Security Council resolution 
in the future’ (Robertson, 2009). This unwillingness to intervene independently of 
the Security Council can be attributed to a number of factors, not only the lack of 
perceived legitimacy and legality, but also the reality of the costs of interventions. 

The charter basis is not however the only way in which the Security Council 
gains legitimacy. It also garners legitimacy in two other key ways as defined by 
Barnett and Duvall, these are Procedural legitimacy and Substantive legitimacy. 
Procedural legitimacy comes from the transparency of actions, the democratic 
deliberation and the extent of local participation. While substantive legitimacy is 
dependent on the decision output of the Council and the amount of consistency 
and the values associated with that output (Barnett and Duvall, 2005a). The 
substantive legitimacy of the Council is directly tied to the outcomes and conduct 
of peacekeeping operations. As Lord Robertson argues ‘legitimacy comes from a 
UN Security Council resolution and it comes from the conduct of any operation’ 
(Robertson, 2009). This argument is backed by academics such as Welsh, who 
argues that ‘judgements about the legitimacy of an action depend not only on 
which international bodies give it formal approval, but also, quite properly, on 
perceptions of the facts on the ground’ (Welsh, 2004 p.85). This is reflected in the 
reality that ‘operations on the ground that are not regarded as legitimate by the 
citizens of the country you are working in are a problem’ (Anon., 2009a). 

In order to ensure legitimacy on the ground Jan Hurd argues that operations 
must demonstrate three key facets, favourable outcomes, fairness and correct 
procedure and that without these, no operation can achieve both local and 
international legitimacy (Hurd, 2007 p.7). The problem is again that legitimacy is 
a subjective concept and not everyone will have the same idea of what constitutes a 
favourable outcome, or what the correct procedure is. This is equally as important 
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because ‘the degree of legitimacy also derives from the perceived effectiveness 
of the operation’ (Graeger and Novosseloff, 2003 p.259) but again not everyone 
involved will have the same idea of what constitutes an effective operation. This 
then makes substantive legitimacy hard to achieve. 

The Security Council has also faced problems in achieving Procedural legitimacy. 
It has faced ‘legitimate complaints from the rest of the membership about the lack of 
transparency in Security Council proceedings’ (Hannay, 2009b p.146). Particularly 
in relation to the use of informal consultations and the lack of influence of Troop 
Contributing Countries (TCCs) in the creation and reformulation of peacekeeping 
mandates. The Security Council has also faced accusations that ‘far from replacing 
power politics, the legitimation of the council changes the context of power politics by 
institutionalizing it? (Hurd, 2007 p.133). That the Council is merely a representation 
of more traditional power politics and that the continuation of the veto prevents 
weaker states from influencing decisions. 

In other words the argument is that powerful actors are using the UN for 
collectively validated legitimacy (Smith and Weiss, 1998), that they are using the 
Security Council in situations where an operation ‘needs the imprint of multi- 
lateral legitimacy to escape charges of neo-imperialism’ (Johnstone, 2004). This 
argument is backed up by writers such as Joseph Nye who recognises that “use 
of the UN is one of the important ways to legitimise policies’ (Nye, 2008). The 
argument is that states do so because ‘the UN “stamp” of approval has a more 
intangible benefit, by enhancing both the lawfulness and the political acceptability 
of the proposed military campaign’ (Lowe et al., 2008 p.26). Gaining UN approval 
for operations is one way which states can therefore enhance their ‘soft’ power 
as explored earlier. The problem is that these charges question the legitimacy of 
the council which in turn reduces the power and influence of the organisation 
(Abramowitz and Pickering, 2008). Because as Ian Hurd explains ‘without 
understanding the peculiar nature of power based on legitimacy, one cannot 
understand the behaviour and effects of the council’. This is because ‘the council 
has power when it is seen as legitimate and loses power as that perception recedes’ 
(Hurd, 2007 pp.2-3). 

Many of the questions relating to the Council’s legitimacy stem from concerns 
about ‘whether the UN decision making process adequately represents the interest 
of actors in the region of the conflict’ (Samii and Sidhu, 2003 p.259) whether the 
region is Africa, Asia, the Middle East or elsewhere. These questions have led to 
an increasing emphasis on the use of regional organisations, such as the African 
Union because ‘they can provide legitimacy, local knowledge, and experience, 
and some resources especially in the form of personnel. However, they also suffer 
several limitations, including a lack of mandate, the difficulty of maintaining 
impartiality and forging common positions, limited resources and organisational 
shortcomings’ (Alagappa, 1997). The incorporation of regional organisations 
under the UN system is covered under Chapter VIII of the Charter but it wasn’t 
until the 2005 report ‘In Larger Freedom’ that the potential these organisations 
represent was formally recognised. 
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In the report then Secretary-General Kofi Annan stated that ‘The time is now 
ripe for a decisive move forward: the establishment of an interlocking system 
of peacekeeping capacities that will enable the United Nations to work with 
relevant regional organisations in predictable and reliable partnerships’ (United 
Nations, 2005a). It was hoped that the international system was about to see 


the rapid emergence of a two tier conflict management system, where regional 
organisations or groupings of states assume primary responsibility for mediation, 
peacekeeping and peace enforcement activities within their geographical area. 
The UN is at the apex of this system, providing authorisation, legitimacy, 
monitoring, advice, and where needed, diplomatic and material support. 
(Jackson, 2000a) 


The increasing emphasis being placed on the utilisation of regional organisations 
stems partly from the realisation that ‘exclusive reliance on the UN Security 
Council to authorize intervention often erodes the credibility of threats to intervene’ 
(Waxman, 2009 p.16) due to the failure of the Council to intervene in a timely and 
appropriate manner in some crisis situations. For others “This sub-contracting to 
other organizations is a new development caused by the need to back-up or replace 
peacekeeping operations by the use of force’ (White, 1997 p.58). In fact it is in 
relation to those operations, which require more force that an interesting development 
has occurred. As Boulden notes, ‘in response to regional military initiatives taken 
without Security Council authorisation, it has demonstrated relatively little concern 
for ensuring the primacy of the charter and has been remarkably unprotective of its 
own turf’ (Boulden, 2003c p.29). 

This lack of protectiveness for the primacy of the charter can be attributed 
to a number of causes. For authors such as Fukuyama it is a clear demonstration 
that ‘the UN, while useful in certain functions like peacekeeping and nation 
building, is structurally limited with regard to both legitimacy and effectiveness’ 
(Fukuyama, 2006 p.157). For others the willingness of the UN to allow regional 
organisations to act independently ‘serves as a useful cover for the UN security 
council choosing to prevent the UN from playing a greater role’ (Olanisalam and 
Ero, 2003 p.233). Again the use of regional organisations has led to questions 
as to the capability of the United Nations as an international peacekeeper. The 
somewhat sporadic use of these organisations is again an illustration of the 
selectivity of Council members, and the importance which they assign to some 
interventions to the detriment of others. It is a demonstration that ‘the complexities 
of the international political system militate against developing a predictable and 
reliable inter-locking system’ (Sarjoh Bah and Jones, 2008 p.7). 

Although the use of regional organisations does represent ‘one way of 
addressing the growing gap between demand and supply and reducing the burden 
on the UN’ (Alagappa, 1997), it also poses a lot of challenging questions. The 
first question relates to the risk that ‘the danger in allowing greater unauthorized 
regional enforcement action as opposed to consensual peacekeeping is that ... they 
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are likely to be abused by the regional superpower’ (White, 1997 p.58). Rather 
than making peacekeeping more representative and responsive this would then 
only exacerbate power politics on a regional level rather than an international 
level. Another argument for the utilisation of regional organisations is that 
decentralisation, delegation and cooperation would lighten the burden on the 
UN, especially in relation to resources. But there are questions as to the potential 
for regional organisations to fulfil this devolved responsibility, particularly in 
relation to the inherent weaknesses of many regional organisations in capabilities 
and resources, plus the potential difficulty regional actors may face in remaining 
impartial in a conflict situation (Berdal, 1993). Although some academics such as 
Fawcett argue that ‘The UN and regional actors are intimately and increasingly 
linked in a common security building project in which a de facto division of 
labour has emerged’ (Fawcett, 2003 p.12). This ignores the reality that ‘reliance 
on regional operations may mean that a greater burden is carried by those who are 
comparatively ill equipped to do so’ (Forman and Greene, 2004). 

One of the key testing grounds for the utilisation of regional organisations has 
been Africa, it is on this continent that 


the limitations of the UN have especially been exemplified in conflict-stricken 
African states where the demands for peacekeepers are arguably the greatest 
and regional contributions to UN peacekeeping face the most constraints. 
(Neethling, 2004) 


It is the limitations of the UN and the challenges they have faced in several 
complex conflicts which have led to arguments by academics such as Craig 
N. Murphy that the African Union would be better ‘able to do things that 
particularly the UN cannot do because of the greater legitimacy that comes from 
being Africans, and African troops and African governments’ (Murphy, 2008). 

The problem is that in some cases the use of regional organisations can 
undermine the UN as one field operative argues ‘It undermines the UN in cases 
again like UNAMID where you end up with some kind of hybrid. What the AU 
lacks, specifically lacks, is resources and therefore the AU is always looking to 
get the resources of the UN’ (Anon., 2008d). This then leads to a blurring of lines 
between what the UN wants to achieve and what the AU is working towards on 
the ground. It only serves to make the operation more complex and convoluted. 
It is also a clear demonstration that ‘there is an immense gulf as regards means 
and resources that effectively separates organisation in the developed world from 
regional organisations in the developing world’ (Neethling, 2004). 

Although academics argue that ‘regional or sub-regional organizations need to 
be encouraged to intervene militarily for peace in their own areas’ and that “Big 
power training and funding ought to be made available to prepare for and sustain 
such regional or sub-regional intervention capabilities’ (Rotberg, 2000b, p.10), 
this ignores completely ‘the inadequacy of regional organisations as a substitute 
for the UN’ (Hannay, 2009a p.29). It could also potentially lead to ‘a brewing 
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competition between the United Nations and regional organizations’ (Bosco, 2009 
p.174) in which the primacy of the Security Council would not be guaranteed. This 
situation becomes even more realistic when you look at arguments such as those 
raised by Sam Daws (2009) who notes that 


There is a growing requirement, that all international institutions prove their 
value for money and their effectiveness. This narrative will increasingly shift 
to looking at burden sharing and subsidiarity, and undertaking global-regional 
collaboration in the wake of international economic challenges. 


The problem is that although the UN is strong in some aspects such as troop access, 
in the eyes of many member states it lacks other important tools. 

The problem is that although the UN is strong in some aspects such as troop 
access, in the eyes of many member states it lacks other important tools. As 
one UK official outlined ‘The UN lacks organisation and administrative skill 
and also military planning skills in comparison to the EU and NATO. There 
is also the problem of the small numbers in the UN in comparison to the EU 
and NATO particularly in relation to qualified military and administrative staff’ 
(Anon., 2009c). Another official outlined the key differences between the UN and 
the EU in particular: 


If the EU is looking at a peacekeeping mission or a peacekeeping scenario the 
EU looks at it from a much more pragmatic point of view than the UN does. The 
UN tends to look at it through a completely political prism and therefore you get 
missions like UNAMID set up which have no real clear military peacekeeping 
goal, or achievable clear peacekeeping goal. It also has forces of course which 
are much more capable than the average forces that come forward as troop 
contributing countries in the UN. (Anon., 2008d) 


The increasing importance of regional organisations can be attributed to the 
fact that ‘legitimated international organizations affect how states perceive their 
interests and the payoffs of available policy choices’ (Hurd, 2007 p.111). Regional 
organisations are gaining increasing legitimacy, particularly larger organisations 
such as the European Union, which has in some respects superseded the sovereignty 
of its member states. 

The growing influence of these organisations also explains why ‘an emphasis 
on questions of legitimacy is growing as the belief in the inevitability of a state- 
centred balance of power is in decline’ (Hurd, 2007 p.9). This is not to say however 
that the Security Council will become irrelevant. Instead its importance may even 
increase. Among the many considerations that could point in such a direction is that 
it can authorise the use of force and of peacekeeping operations in a wide range of 
circumstances, including the use of force by regional organisations. ‘Technically 
speaking under the UN charter regional uses of force should be reported to 
the UN Security Council and any action should be under Council mandate’ 
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(Roberts, 2009). This need for Council oversight is supported by other academics 
such as Jan Johnstone (2008) who although he is ‘not one who thinks that the UN 
needs to be the sole peacekeeper’ still recognises the need for Council oversight 
while making the argument that ‘there are plenty of situations where a security 
council mandate and a coalition or regional organisation could do just as well as 
the UN’. As Ramsbotham, Woodhouse and Miall argue however ‘The key danger 
is that those with the military capacity will take on such interventions outside the 
ambit of the United Nations, and will thereby forfeit the international legitimacy 
upon which such operations in the end depend’ (Ramsbotham et al., 2006 p.147). 

At the moment ‘a UN Security Council resolution is the gold standard of 
legitimacy’ (Anon., 2009c). However should the influence of regional organisations 
continue to increase it is clear to see that the Security Council needs to be even 
more careful to ensure its own continued legitimacy and position at the top of 
the pile as ‘the more the Security Council is asked to do and adjudicate on, the 
more important the council’s own legitimacy becomes’ (Bellamy, 2009b p.23). As 
Tanner argues ‘such a system cannot be created top-down, but rather it needs to be 
built on peacekeeping practices, norms, and interdependent relations of states and 
institutions’ (Tanner, 2010). 


The Need for Reform? 


At atime when the Council is being asked to adjudicate on ever increasing tasks in 
increasingly complex environments it needs to work to retain the legitimacy it has 
built up since the organisation was created. As one UN official argues 


the security council is the ultimate guarantor of the UN charter and specifies the 
conditions under which force can be used and I think that’s an important thing. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there are then issues within the Security Council in 
terms of the way power is distributed within the council. (Anon., 2008b) 


The issue of power distribution was analysed in detail earlier on and it was argued 
that the inequality within the Council, between permanent members and non- 
permanent, developed countries and developing, troop contributors and those 
mandating the operations is having a negative impact on the actions of the Council 
itself. The inequality in power distribution has been pinpointed as one of the reasons 
for the large disparity between mandates and resources, an argument supported by 
practitioners such who argue that the problem extends from the fact that 


the security council is a fire fighting mechanism. Under the UN Charter (Article 
33) disputes are first to be solved, whenever possible, by the member states in 
conflict. If that doesn’t work then it’s hoped that a regional actor can do so. If that 
doesn’t happen it will go to the UN. So the UN usually gets the more intractable 
conflicts, and where other measures have been attempted and have failed. So the 
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UN gets the hard cases. The main reason for the disconnect between mandates 
and resources is that a Council resolution establishing a mission allows member 
states to tell their domestic publics that they are doing something. However in 
the cold light of day there is a lot of pressure for the associated resources to be 
delayed, diminished or used for other purposes. (Daws, 2009) 


The problem with the provision of resources had led directly to failures in operations 
on the ground, as one observer notes in relation the former Yugoslavia ‘often some 
political decisions were not followed quickly enough by substantial support to 
peacekeepers on the ground with all the means necessary for them to implement 
those decisions taken on the political level’ (Anon., 2009b). These failures only 
further undermine the legitimacy of the organisation and lead to increased calls for 
reform and changes in the means of representation. The arguments are that these 
reforms would lead to increased transparency and improvement in the Council’s 
ability to respond to crises. These changes are however questioned by some 
practitioners, because as one UK Mission official argues 


I don’t think additional transparency would make it any more likely because 
the arguments would always be at the level of the individual violations and 
something like that is incredibly difficult to prove. Nobody’s going to stand up 
in the council and say we’re not doing this because we like Sudan or because 
we get oil from them or whatever. People stand up in the council and say we’re 
terribly sorry but we don’t believe there’s a genocide happening there so it 
doesn’t apply. (Anon., 2008e) 


This again highlights the role which both power and national interest play in 
Security Council decision making, and the problems the organisation faces in 
producing a unified response to crises. 

There have been various attempts to institute a program of reform, in 2003 then 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan instituted what he termed ‘a radical overhauling of 
intergovernmental machinery’, beginning with the Security Council which resulted 
in the production of the 2005 report ‘In Larger Freedom: Towards development, 
security and human rights for all’ (United Nations, 2005a). The production of this 
report as Edward Luck argues is part of a cycle of UN reform which has been 
on-going since the organisation was founded. The first step is the statement by 
the Secretary-General and national leaders that ‘profound changes in the global 
situation demand sweeping renovations’ (Luck, 2005) and that this requires fresh 
approaches and bold initiatives. The next step is the formation of a blue ribbon 
commission to provide substantive depth examples of this include the High Level 
Panel on threats, challenges and change. Following the report of the commission 
the Secretary-General then translates the report into digestible policy steps, or as 
Luck argues ‘the Secretary-General proposes and the general assembly disposes’ 
(2005). A clear example of this is the watered down version of R2P that appeared 
at the World Summit in 2005, in comparison to the large-scale suggestions made 
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in the report produced by the International Commission on Intervention and 
State Sovereignty. 

After the Secretary-General’s recommendations the United Nations then 
moves to the engagement of member states in an attempt to reach a decision point, 
the engagement is coupled with the hunt for modest measures capable of attracting 
consensus. This is then followed by a culminating event, such as a summit or 
meeting. Following this event both the UN and member states then paint the 
reforms in glowing colours and proceed to talk of unfinished business and further 
reforms that are needed which leads to the cycle beginning all over again. As 
Weiss argues it is a process of evolution rather than reform and 


The history of reform efforts geared toward making the Security Council more 
reflective of growing UN membership and of changing world politics since the 
organization’s establishment conveys the slim prospects for meaningful change. 
UN founders deliberately divided member rights and roles by establishing a 
universal general Assembly with the most general functions and a restricted 
Security Council with executing authority for maintaining the peace — unanimity 
among the great powers was a prerequisite for action. (Weiss, 2003) 


From this standpoint reform efforts on a grand scale are somewhat futile as the 
foundations of the Charter, as Weiss highlights, were designed to divide the rights 
of members in order to ensure the Security Council’s ability to take action. This 
was based on the argument that ‘The prospects for peace and peaceful change can 
be enhanced greatly by the collective leadership provided by a dominant coalition 
of states able and willing to steer the system in a manner that offers incentives 
for others to follow’ (Kegley, 1995 p.211). This is a role that the Security Council 
has, for the most part, succeeded in fulfilling. If the founders did intend for the 
Security Council to stand apart from the broader membership this then raises 
the question as to whether the issue of reform and the perceived problems of the 
Security Council are political or structural. If as the High Level Panel report states 
‘the task is not to find alternatives to the Security Council as a source of authority 
but to make the council work better than it has’ (United Nations, 2004) how should 
this be achieved? 

There have been several different proposed options for the reformulation of 
the Security Council, as Lord Hannay (2009b) states two different options are 
currently at the fore. 


Of the two formulas, formula A which is new permanent members, Germany, 
Brazil, India and so on, that’s been tried. Formula B which is a new category of 
longer term renewable members has some chance. What would be the effect of 
it, well the Security Council enlarged would be more representative, it would 
get some increase in legitimacy, I think it’s fairly hard to argue it would be 
more effective but it might not be much less effective, but I think people really 
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exaggerate when they say it would be more effective. It’s better to recognise the 
weaknesses in the council rather than to deny that they exist. 


As Hannay illustrates above the more likely option to succeed, option B which is 
the creation of a new category of longer term renewable members, is unlikely to 
succeed as it is currently being blocked by the potential new permanent members 
who favour option A. These potential new permanent members favour this option 
for the obvious increase in both power and status which it would provide them. It 
would give them the opportunity to not only shape the debate but to play a more 
active role in the execution of policy. There are however several obstacles to the 
proposed reforms. As Daws (2009) argues 


The three obstacles to quick reform are first that the United States administration 
would find it difficult to secure Senate ratification for an enlargement which 
significantly diminished the ability of the US to secure the passing of resolutions 
in an expanded Council. Secondly the bar in the charter requiring both a two thirds 
vote in the GA and then two thirds of governments to ratify it, including at that 
stage all permanent members of the Council, is very high, Third, because Africa 
which has 53 votes in the general assembly is divided between those African 
states that see benefit in a few of their number such as Nigeria, South Africa or 
Egypt gaining permanent seats and the larger majority of African countries that are 
ambivalent or opposed to new permanent members for Africa. 


The obstacles highlighted by Daws are not easily overcome, and perhaps the most 
important to note is the emphasis he places on gaining US support for any changes 
to the Security Council. 

The General Assembly has had an open ended working group on Council 
reform, which as Hannay argues is recognition of the fact that ‘enlargement of the 
Security Council was not a matter to be decided, or even discussed by the council 
itself; it was a matter for the whole membership’. However Hannay also notes that 
the working groups continued ‘reference to ratification was a reminder that behind 
all this lay the power of the US senate’ (Hannay, 2009a p.146). Without the support 
of the USA, the most powerful member on the Council, reform suggestions are 
dead in the water. This again demonstrates the issue of power within the Council 
and why the need for reform is so important. As one UN official notes 


There’s a lot of work going on around this at the moment. I think we just need 
to look at what’s happened in the last few weeks over Georgia and there I think 
we’ve seen the limits of the Security Council. What can realistically be expected 
and the power even just the threat of the veto. I think you certainly need to have 
a body like the Security Council which is in a position to authorise the use of 
force for humanitarian purposes if you like. But it’s not perfect by any means 
we’ ll just have to see what happens. (Anon., 2008b) 
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The need for the Security Council is echoed by other practitioners such as 
Ambassador Colin Keating (2008) who argues that large-scale reform is unlikely 
but that 


The process of incremental reform within the frameworks of the present seems 
much more likely, the Security Council therefore I think is going to continue 
to be the preeminent feature of collective efforts for international peace and 
security. It’s also interesting to see that other entities such as, whether you think 
of the AU or the OSCE, NATO, or the G8 they are all actually also having 
problems which mirror the difficulties of the Security Council. So the problems 
of the Security Council actually aren’t unique to the Security Council at the 
moment. They are part of the international condition that we have to address. 


As Keating argues the Council has faced issues at every stage of its 
development, and it is interesting that he notes the problems now being faced by 
other intergovernmental organisations; Problems that have developed in relation 
to both representation and legitimacy in the eyes of populations within states who 
are subject of interventions. This is an issue that has become increasingly relevant 
given the US intervention in Iraq and the impact that has had on the standing 
of both the Security Council and the member states involved. The intervention 
of Iraq clearly demonstrates the need for the Security Council to address the 
legitimacy issues it currently faces if it is to retain its preeminent position within 
the international system. This only adds weight to the arguments in favour of 
reform as one UN official argues, ‘if you had a more equitable security council 
where the power wasn’t really vested in just five permanent members if there was 
a much more democratic approach to the issues amongst all 15 member states 
then I think we would hopefully see stronger peacekeeping mandates if they’re 
needed’ (Anon., 2008b). The increase in membership does however pose potential 
problems for the smooth functioning of the council. 

As one former UN official argues within the Council ‘there is not just a 
problem with a lack of consistency there are also many different viewpoints to 
each problem. Often disputes are not about countries but about relations with 
each other (in the security council and elsewhere)’ (Anon., 2008a). Increasing the 
number of viewpoints within the Council could then potentially only increase the 
lack of consistency of Council decisions. This may in some ways be counteracted 
by the increased buy in of potential new Council members, particularly those 
who make large troop contributions to peacekeeping operations. As Professor Jan 
Johnstone (2008) argues 


An ideal change in composition would in my view include major actors from 
each of the developing regions especially those that have influence over the sorts 
of things that the Security Council deals with. It would be very useful to have big 
peacekeeping countries from the developing world participating in the council. 
It’s just whether you can come up with a formula that’s not going to lead to 
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give veto power to more countries. You could discover that the security council 
becomes paralysed in a way that it was during the Cold War so a delicate balance 
needs to be struck here and I think it’s unfortunate that so much effort has in the 
past gone into seeking to expand the membership and maybe not enough into 
thinking about how to improve the working methods. 


Again Johnstone highlights the need for reform, and increased representation 
for different regions and troop contributors, but he also highlights the potential 
problems mentioned above. The problem of the Veto power is a large stumbling 
block as the power associated with the veto is what new potential permanent 
members are seeking, but it also represents the potential to bring the Security 
Council to a standstill. As Ambassador Keating (2008) argues ‘permanence is 
permanence, once you are there permanently you’re stuck with whatever you have 
and actually they may be inappropriate colleagues on the Security Council at some 
point in time’. The problem of reform was well summed up by a UK mission 
official who stated 


Well find me an example of an organisation that works better by getting bigger 
or a committee that works better by getting bigger, I can’t see in all honesty 
how it would make peacekeeping per se better or more effective, I can see how 
it would make decision making more representative and I can see how you can 
make with reform of the Security council in particular as a bargaining point, a 
bargaining chip if you like you could also on the back of it get wide ranging 
reforms of the general assembly that would make life a lot easier, so swings and 
roundabouts I guess but I wouldn’t be convinced that you’d make peacekeeping 
better by security council reform. (Anon., 2008c) 


This is where the real focus should be, not necessarily on improving representation, 
although this would improve legitimacy, but on improving the output and success 
of Council mandated operations. The problem is that reform of the council has 
become so politicised and opinion so polarised that progress will be sluggish 
at best. 

The issue of new membership on the Council has also, as Weiss argues, been 
focused on the wrong criteria for potential new members. He states that whilst it is 


True, the council does not reflect the actual distribution of twenty-first-century 
power, yet reform proposals emanating from diplomats and analysts have never 
addressed the true imbalance between seats at the table and actual military 
capacity outside of the Security Council chamber. They have sought to address, 
instead, the imbalance between the total number of countries in the world and 
Security Council membership as well as to dispute the absolute veto right held 
by five countries. (Weiss, 2003) 
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Rather than focusing on representation and the disparity between the number of 
countries and the number of countries with the veto, Weiss is instead arguing that 
reform should focus on those countries most capable of providing resources to the 
operations which the Security Council mandates. This could potentially improve 
the capacities of the organisation, the success rate of operations and therefore the 
perceived legitimacy of the Council. 

The need for reform to improve the UNs resources and capacities is however 
questioned by practitioners such as Lord Robertson (2009) who argues that 
‘I don’t think reform is a prerequisite for the UN having some standing force. 
Reform is another issue and I think reform should take place and the composition 
should be looked at again but you know that doesn’t have to happen just in order 
to allow the UN to have some military muscle’. Here Lord Robertson recognises 
the need for the UN to act as the world’s policeman as regional organisations such 
as NATO are not capable of undertaking such a role. He also argues that the UN 
should be provided with more resources to undertake this role because of regional 
organisations inability to do so and that work needs to be done on ensuring the 
UN has the planning and organisational capability to do so. The need for increased 
firepower is recognised by others. As one observer argues 


it is welcome to have this kind of firepower behind your mandate because it 
can help persuade the warring parties to accept certain things which otherwise 
they wouldn’t accept on the other hand it is very difficult to define that kind 
of mandate in the security council because of the composition of the security 
council and I think this is something which will remain a problem for UN 
peacekeeping in general unless there is some kind of revision of the way in 
which the security council works. (Anon., 2009b) 


Again the problem is the composition of the Security Council and the issue of the 
creation of mandates. There is a clear need for the UN to be able to undertake more 
robust operations, particularly in more complex conflicts where a peace agreement 
is not necessarily in place. The resources to undertake such an operation are 
however far from forthcoming. 


Chapter 4 
Democratisation 


Moving on from the questions of legitimacy and power it is now important to 
look at the role that the United Nations, and in particular the Security Council, 
has taken in helping to rebuild and democratise states in post-conflict situations. 
It is clear that the Security Council, through resolutions mandating peacekeeping 
operations, plays a key role in the transmission of particular norms and ideals to 
post-conflict societies. What is also clear is that these ideals influence the way in 
which these states are reconstructed and that this influence is then consequently 
having an impact on the way in which the Security Council is viewed by the wider 
international community. These arguments will be explored in more detail in this 
chapter and will be illustrated by outlining the increasing emphasis placed on 
rebuilding states as liberal democracies and the ways this is being used to underline 
the importance of creating an international system of stable, democratic states. 

Following on from this the chapter then argues that the selective enforcement of 
particular norms by the Security Council is dependent on the interests of the most 
powerful members. This selective use of the norms, coupled with the increasing 
pressure being placed on the organisation by member states to undertake more 
complex operations with less political support and resources, has only increased 
the likelihood of failure, loss of international support and, legitimacy which 
the organisation constantly battles. Finally the involvement of the UN in the 
reconstitution of states through peacekeeping and peace-building operations must 
be more carefully managed as it is currently undermining the legitimacy of the 
United Nations as an international peacekeeper. 


Global Governance, Democracy and the Dangers of State Building 


The United Nations Charter is based on the assumption that the international 
system is composed of sovereign states. Since the signing of the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648 state sovereignty has been defined as; ‘that in which prime 
political authority is conceded to those institutions, called states, claiming the 
monopoly of violence within their respective territorial borders’ (Strange, 1999). 
As such it has been the key defining norm of the international system. Whilst the 
world has become increasingly interdependent and borders have become ever 
more porous the norms of state sovereignty and non-intervention have remained 
as strong as ever. Together these two norms have in the past made it impossible to 
‘envisage global solutions to the major problems facing the world today, without 
recognition of the constraints imposed by state sovereignty’ (Diehl, 2001b p.3). 
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The United Nations has had to orchestrate a careful balancing act between 
respect for state sovereignty and the other values which it espouses, particularly 
its emphasis on the promotion of Human Rights as outlined in the Charter and 
detailed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (United Nations, 1945). 

By limiting a state’s use of force it was hoped that the UN could help bring 
about an era of peace and cooperation in the international system. Through its 
role as an international peacekeeper the UN has also, according to Paris, taken on 
another role, that of the transmission of standards of appropriate behaviour from 
the western liberal core of international system to ‘failed states’! at the periphery. 
Paris claims it is impossible to ‘neglect the role that peace operations play in the 
diffusion of norms and institutional models from one part of the international system 
to another’ (Paris, 2002) and that this transmission bears a close resemblance to 
the civilizing mission of the colonial era. But what are the norms which the UN is 
transmitting and transferring from one area of the globe to another? Are they the 
norms of the organisation or merely of its most powerful members? 

As an organisation the United Nations has been instrumental in the furthering 
of human rights around the globe, rights such as ‘the right to life, liberty and 
security of person’ (United Nations). It places heavy emphasis on democratisation, 
good governance and respect for human rights as key indicators for a state’s 
development. It also emphasises respect for state sovereignty, but this respect has 
been open to interpretation and adaptation. In September 1999 then-Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan gave an address to the general assembly in which he went 
‘so far as to suggest that the classical legal concept of state sovereignty may have 
to yield in some circumstances to the “sovereignty of the individual”’ (Evans and 
Sahnoun, 2001). This is further emphasised by academics in the field including 
Thomas Weiss who argues that sovereignty does not include a licence to murder 
even though lots of states claim that Article 2.7 does that, and that ‘there has been 
a remarkable evolution in the last 10 or 15 years which is not over and which 
not everyone believes or approves, namely that sovereignty doesn’t include the 
licence to kill’ (Weiss, 2008). 

Despite the support that this argument has gained, both among academics and 
practitioners within the field of peacekeeping, it has also been open to criticism 
from numerous angles. One critic is Lord David Hannay who argues that no-one 
‘has challenged the basic principle that a state is sovereign and remains sovereign’. 
Instead he argues that 


Where the situation has shifted quite a bit in the last few decades has been; 
what is the responsibility of the international community? If the sovereign 
state still recognised as sovereign, does not fulfil its responsibilities under 
international law. Now that is not, I would argue, a challenge to the doctrine of 





1 For more on ‘Failed States’ and the debate surrounding the terminology see Diehl 
(2001c), Weiss (2006, 2007) and Rotberg (2003). 
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state sovereignty, it is recognition that state sovereignty can be abused. (Hannay, 
2009b) 


This is backed up by academics such as Jennifer M. Welsh (2002) who argues that 
there need not be a conflict between sovereignty and intervention, that the issue 
of sovereignty is put aside by the reliance of the UN on consent for peacekeeping 
operations, and the use of Chapter VII mandates. The argument is also furthered 
by the idea that ‘Divisions over peacekeeping and sovereignty are misleading 
because the majority of large-scale UN operations are deliberately designed 
to extend rather than limit the authority of states’ (Center for International 
Cooperation, 2009 p.10). For Welsh (2002) sovereignty only becomes an issue 
post-intervention as the new state attempts to rebuild legitimacy and viability 
which can, in some cases, be undermined by the intervention of international 
administrative authorities. 

This issue with international interventions is also raised by Mohammed 
Ayoob (2002a) who argues that international intervention could impair rather than 
improve the ability of states to provide order within their political frontiers. This 
again fits with the arguments outlined by Michael Walzer (1980); that sovereign 
states provide a protective shell for the process of self-determination, and as such 
should be provided with the right of non-intervention, this provides protection for 
developing and former colonial countries. He does however provide a caveat to 
this, whereby the protective shell is removed if popular sovereignty is called in 
to question. This would seem to imply that in certain situations interventions are 
acceptable even if they may potentially undermine state sovereignty. 

What is apparent is that there has been a change in the way sovereignty is 
viewed. What is not clear however is who accepts this change and how it is being 
applied? There appears to be a move away from emphasis on traditional state 
sovereignty towards a focus on the sovereignty of the individual. This emphasis 
on the individual is connected to the importance that the UN places on respect 
for human rights and the organisation is now moving towards a new definition 
of sovereignty, not in the traditional sense of territorial control but as a state 
demonstrating respect for a minimum standard of human rights (Welsh, 2002). 
This does however raise questions as to whose minimum standard is being 
enforced and how? It also gives rise to important questions about who has the 
power and influence to authorise interventions. 

The new focus on the sovereignty of the individual has been coupled with 
an increasing occurrence of ‘failed states’ where ‘the model of the sovereign 
state- an autonomous, self-sustaining body that monopolizes the use of force 
on its territory and ensures basic security or the inhabitants-has temporarily at 
least broken down’ (Mortimer, 2004). This change in the emphasis on traditional 
sovereignty has also led to questions regarding the UNs reliance on consent based 
peacekeeping operations; as the lack of legitimate governments in situ rendered 
‘the idea that intervention constituted a violation of sovereignty unless requested 
by the government ... outright absurd’ (Ottaway and Lacina, 2003). Over time the 
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UN has worked to develop a norm of international intervention for humanitarian 
purposes, a guideline which ‘predicates legitimate intervention on the welfare of 
populations subjected to persecution rather than on calculations of national interest 
and security’ (Day and Freeman, 2005). These interventions have been predicated 
on a humanitarian response to situations where people’s human rights are being 
violated on a large-scale in a variety of ways (Woodhouse and Ramsbotham, 1996). 

One example of this is the United Nations involvement in Somalia. The 
UN had been involved in providing humanitarian relief within Somalia prior 
to the collapse of the Barre Government. However following the descent into 
civil war ‘Amid increasing security concerns, the United Nations withdrew its 
relief operations in mid-1991, leaving only a few nongovernmental organisations 
(NGOs) to deal with the escalating humanitarian crisis’ (Western, 2002). At 
the time ‘neither the means nor the will existed in the UN to mount a major 
humanitarian response to the swelling crisis. International assistance for the first 
year and a half of the civil war was left to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and a handful of relief agencies’ (Bryden, 1995 p.145). The failure of the 
United Nations to engage with the problems in Somalia was so detrimental that it 
led to the unprecedented situation of the ICRC publicly criticising the operations 
of the UN within the country in late 1991. Unfortunately in many ways Somalia 
was a victim of timing, with the crisis in Somalia starting ‘at a time when the 
international community was completely focused on the beginning of the second 
Gulf War’ (Marchal, 2007). It wasn’t until 1992 that Somalia began to garner 
much attention on the international scene. The introduction of Resolution 733 
(S/RES/733 United Nations, 1992) marked a renewed interest on the part of the 
United Nations with the problems of the failed state. This resolution implemented 
an arms embargo on Somalia which many analysts likened to closing the gate 
after the horse has escaped. This was closely followed by the implementation of 
peace talks between the major warring factions. 

Following the signing of a ceasefire the UN provided a mission designed to 
observe the ceasefire and to ensure the safe delivery of humanitarian aid. The UN 
Operation in Somalia (UNOSOM J) was ill equipped to deal with the situation in 
Somalia and with only 500 lightly armed observers it was never likely to succeed 
in fulfilling its mandate to ensure the safe delivery of the huge amount of aid 
pouring into the country. The situation rapidly deteriorated until ‘every instance 
of communal tension had the potential to quickly escalate into a much more lethal 
conflict’ (United Nations, 1996c p.215). By the time UNOSOM I was replaced by 
a US led force in the form of the United Nations authorised Unified Task Force 
(UNITAF), Somalia was ‘an anarchistic battleground for rival warlords’ (Ambrose 
and Brinkley, 1997 p.404). 

The UNITAF forces arrived in Somalia on the 9th of December 1992 setting 
another precedent within the UN as the first operation mandated under Chapter VII 
of the Charter to be deployed within an internal conflict (United Nations, 1996c). 
The American-led operation had a very clear mandate ‘to establish a secure 
environment for humanitarian operations within Somalia’ (United Nations, 1996c). 
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The forces were not under UN control and instead reported directly to the American 
military command who were determined to ‘deploy a large force capable of 
controlling the violence and making it clear to the faction leaders that order would 
be restored with or without their cooperation’ (Pugh, 2002 p.169). The aims of the 
mission were limited to opening supply routes for aid and protecting those routes 
until a newly formed UN operation was in place. The intervention of the USA in 
Somalia ‘suggested that humanitarian intervention was securing a new legitimacy 
in post-Cold War international society’ (Wheeler, 2000 p.172); unfortunately this 
newfound legitimacy was to be short lived. The US forces were replaced by the 
reconfigured UNOSOM II in March 1993 with a much broader mandate it was 
hoped that the new UN force would help bring order to a country in anarchy. The 
new mandate included tasks which can be associated with the growing influence 
of the norms associate with global governance including, the development of 
democratic institutions, with the Security Council ‘expressing its readiness 
to assist the people of Somalia in ... to participate in free and fair elections’ 
(S/RES/814 United Nations, 1993) and the mission being tasked ‘to assist the 
people of Somalia to promote and advance political reconciliation, through broad 
participation by all sectors of Somali society, and the re-establishment of national 
and regional institutions and civil administration in the entire country’ (S/RES/814 
United Nations, 1993). The mandate also called for the protection of human rights 
and placed direct emphasis on the role of civil society ‘in the process of political 
reconciliation’ (S/RES/814 United Nations, 1993). 

Whilst mandating the mission to undertake these roles, roles which would 
normally have been the preserve of the state, the Security Council placed continued 
emphasis on the uniqueness of the situation in Somalia. It was hoped that the 
mission would be successful in achieving these aims and that Somalia would be 
reconstituted as a functioning sovereign state, however it was not long before the 
situation deteriorated. The UN involvement in Somalia came to a swift end with 
an attack on a Pakistani contingent attempting to conduct a weapons inspection 
the USA then ordered 400 of its rangers to begin the hunt for the warlord who had 
claimed responsibility resulting in the deaths of 18 American soldiers and the end 
of the political support for the operation. 

As was demonstrated in Somalia, in order to resolve these conflicts the UN 
often becomes involved in much larger projects than can be defined by traditional 
understandings of peacekeeping. It is no longer a matter of interposing neutral 
forces between combatants. Instead the UN Security Council has become involved 
in many projects involving the rebuilding of conflict torn societies and states. The 
reconstitution of these states is based on the argument that the key to resolving 
conflict is the reconstruction of legitimate political authority (Kaldor, 2007). By 
participating in and mandating these projects the UN Security Council is furthering 
the norm that the global political space should be divided into Westphalian states 
(Paris, 2002). The reality is that 
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Peace-restoration is not possible without the establishment of law and order. 
But in a country where the writ of government has either collapsed or is non- 
existent, the law that is made and enforced so as to provide order can only be that 
of the UN or of another foreign power (or coalition). (Thakur, 2004) 


It has been argued that peace support operations conducted by the United 
Nations sustain a particular order of world politics that privileges the rich and 
powerful states in their efforts to control or isolate unruly parts of the world 
(Pugh, 2004b). This argument is furthered when you examine the role of non- 
governmental organisations and other actors, such as the World Bank, IMF, and 
national governments who predicate their aid on reaching certain standards, such 
as free and fair elections (Baylies, 1995; Chand, 1998). As David Williams and 
Tom Young explain, most non-governmental development organisations share a 
‘common vision of what development means which is rooted in Western notions 
of the state, “civil society” and the self’ (Williams and Young, 1994). That UN 
peacekeeping operations carry shades of neo-colonialism is an issue which has 
been raised by many critics of the development of the norm of humanitarian 
intervention. There are concerns, such as those raised by Mohammed Ayoob, that 
it threatens to erode the legitimacy of international society (Ayoob, 2002a). This 
is particularly true in relation to the development of the responsibility to protect 
which, as will be discussed later on, ‘has been viewed as a pretext for regime 
change’ (Anon., 2008). Other arguments raised focus on the potential impact which 
interventions with state building facets could have on existing political structures 
and the possibility that these interventions might only further impair the capacity 
of weak states to provide political order within frontiers with no alternative to take 
its place (Ayoob, 2002a). 

In reality 


The blunt approach of international interventions has been to rely on “free and 
fair” electoral exercises as a single event, and to promote global standards of 
political rights and North Atlantic concepts of democracy that do not resonate 
with local communities and that are not translated into their paradigm. (Chopra 
and Hohe, 2004) 


There is a firm belief in certain states that ‘external actors wield the ability and 
moral authority to bring about the peaceful change that local communities failed 
to do’. This is linked with the idea that states capable of taking action should 
be authorised to engineer peaceful solutions to conflicts and, be allowed to 
undertake the rebuilding of states under the principle of humanitarian intervention 
(Woodhouse and Ramsbotham, 1996). 

In traditional or formal empires of the past 


Colonial conquests and the establishment of many protectorates and trust 
territories were portrayed in their time as humanitarian interventions to deal 
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with particularly abusive leaders, to bring civilization and higher standards of 
morality to heathen populations and to improve the world. (Ottaway and Lacina, 
2003) 


Many critics of humanitarian interventions have argued that the new 
interventionism is merely a reinvention of the old imperial mission of 
civilisation. That the UN and its more powerful member states are engaged 
in a liberal mission to remake the world and that ‘post-modern colonialism is 
almost entirely about enforcing a standard of civilisation, and in particular a 
liberal vision of human rights’ (Buzan and Little, 1999). There are concerns 
‘it may well be the case, for example, that by maintaining and reproducing a 
particular type of world order, UN member states are partly responsible for 
creating the problems they are trying to resolve’ (Bellamy, 2004). As Thakur 
argues ‘A world order in which developing countries are norm-takers and law- 
takers while Westerners are the rule-setters, interpreters and enforcers will 
not be viable because the division of labour is based neither on comparative 
advantage nor on equity’ (Thakur, 2010). The UN however is not an independent 
organisation, it relies on its member states for both influence and resources and 
it is in this reliance that the real crux of the issue emerges. 

The UN has been responsible for promoting ideas which have become directly 
associated with the spread of liberal democracy; mutual respect for the sovereignty 
of states, democratisation, and respect for human rights, development, and respect 
for the rule of law. These ideas, although not necessarily unsuitable, are highly 
subjective and contested. They have been based on the historical understanding 
of the victory of liberal democracies over communism at the end of the Cold War. 
Liberal democracy has been declared the victor and the emphasis is now on utilising 
this concept to further peace and security around the world. As explored earlier the 
spread of liberal democracy is directly tied to the so called ‘peace dividend’. This 
idea would support the notion that the spread of liberal democracy can only benefit 
the international community. The basis of the argument rests on the assumption 
that ‘because liberal democratic states are peaceful in their relations with one 
another, peace operations need to be in the business of fostering and maintaining 
world order based on liberal democracy’ (Bellamy and Williams, 2010 p.13). For 
academics such as Duffield (2001) the resurgence of the liberal peace represents 
an ideological mix of neoliberal concepts of democracy, market sovereignty 
and conflict resolution that determine contemporary strategies of intervention. 
The problem with this is that, for Duffield, the UN, and more importantly the 
Security Council has become involved in the globalisation of a particular model of 
domestic governance — liberal market democracy. This then causes conflict when 
the absence of democracy is viewed as a threat to international peace and security, 
a more extreme version of democratic peace theory which could lead to arguments 
in favour of interventions for democratisation (Weiss, 2007). 

There are however arguments in favour of this notion, as outlined by Michele 
Griffin, who notes that principles of non-interference in internal affairs could be 
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viewed as artificial and unnecessary in an economically, cultural and politically 
interdependent world. In her view interventions in order to establish democracies 
can be justified by reference to ‘democratic peace theory’ and she argues that ‘a 
state desiring international legitimacy should manifestly seek to democratize, and 
that external intervention to promote this is acceptable’ (Griffin, 2005 p.194). This 
challenges the more traditional argument that ‘Non-intervention is a vital rule for 
encouraging order in a world without international government’ (Doyle, 1997 
p.411). However there is some evidence to suggest that the international system 
is moving towards an ‘international norm of “pro-democratic” intervention’ 
(Weiss, 2007 p.49) as 


The evidence shows that the extension of state authority, through military means 
and policing as well as civilian assistance, has become a core function of the UN 
peacekeeping. The UN’s large, multi-dimensional missions now frequently use 
(or at least project) force not merely to fend off direct attacks from spoilers, but 
as part of deliberate strategies to expand and secure the authority of a government 
in contested territories. (Center for International Cooperation, 2009 p.10) 


Over time the concept of democratic governance has become increasingly 
embedded in both Security Council resolutions and peacekeeping mandates. 

Since the publication of ‘An Agenda for Peace’ in which then Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali placed ‘great emphasis on democracy and its 
significance both for economic development and for international peace’ (Roberts 
and Kingsley, 1994a p.57) the UN has become increasingly involved in election 
monitoring which directly ‘associates the UN with the idea of multi-party 
democracy’ (Roberts, 1994b p.15). It is clear that ‘democracy, in the council’s 
repertoire of practice, is above all a means of ending, preventing, sublimating, and 
diverting violent internal conflict’ (Fox, 2004 p.70). Whilst there has been some 
success in the implementation of democratic transitions there are however serious 
problems. As Roberts outlines, “The nature of post-conflict societies can make the 
realization of democracy a distant goal. A United Nations which concerns itself 
with the type of government in member states may find itself involved in a wide 
range of complex and dangerous disputes’ (Roberts, 1994b p.15). This was clearly 
demonstrated by the case of Rwanda which ‘suggests rather clearly that there are 
dangers in pursuing the kinds of ends-growth, democracy- that statistics may show 
are positively correlated with a lack of conflict without adequately considering 
the possibility of violence by those threatened by these processes’ (Berdal and 
Malone, 2000 p.38). 

This is a problem which also had an impact on the UN intervention in 
Burundi. ONUB was established under resolution 1545 which noted the continued 
problems in ensuring stability within Burundi and determined that it constituted 
a threat to the international peace and security of the region (S/RES/1545 United 
Nations, 2004). The mission was tasked with a number of roles and as Boshoff 
argues was ‘conceptualised as a fully-fledged multifunctional mission and given 
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responsibilities in areas which transcend traditional peacekeeping activities’ 
(Boshoff, 2004). This multifunctional mandate included tasks which involved 
‘extending State authority and utilities throughout the territory, including civilian 
police and judicial institutions’ (S/RES/1545 United Nations, 2004). The failure in 
Somalia stands in direct contradiction to both the missions of the AU and the UN 
in Burundi whose main aim was the re-establishment of a functioning government 
within the state. 

The problem in Burundi however was the direct connection between the 
push for democratisation and the corresponding increase in violence. As Fein 
(1995) argues the relationship between democratisation and violence has long 
been recognised. A relationship clearly demonstrated in Burundi where ‘the most 
recent and most extreme rounds of violence are the direct result of processes of 
democratisation set in motion in large part by pressure from the international 
community’ (LeMarchand, 1994). The problem is that, as Uvin outlines, if there 
are no well-organised and powerful explicitly democratic groups within a country 
then ‘the process of democratization can be easily subverted by those who have 
most to lose’ (Uvin, 1999). This can then lead to a situation more extreme than that 
at the start. As ‘Burundi is second only to Rwanda on the list of states subject to 
recurrent bouts of ethnic insecurity’ (LeMarchand, 1994) the only way to prevent 
a return to that violence is to ‘develop a system of government that protects the 
security and rights of the minority, while providing the ethnic majority with 
the political benefits that they have been deprived of for so long’ (Brown and 
Kaiser, 2007). 

However as Brown and Kaiser go on to argue ‘The ethnicisation of politics, 
often reinforced by politicians themselves, promotes competition for access 
to resources, rather than the institutionalised compromise that theoretically 
characterises a democracy’ (Brown and Kaiser, 2007). This then leads to a 
recurrence of violence as demonstrated within Burundi. The continuing cycles of 
violence tested the UN peacekeeping operation however the mission was declared 
a success and the mandate completed in December 2006 (United Nations, 2006). 
Despite the completion of the peacekeeping mission tensions within the country 
remain high, with post-election clashes in 2010 increasing fears of a return to 
civil war. 

An even more extreme example occurred with the UN’s involvement in East 
Timor, a former non-self-governing territory that was administered by Portugal 
until its annexation by Indonesia in 1976. The annexation was never recognised 
by the United Nations and was given de jure recognition by only one Member 
State, Australia in 1978 (Australian Department of Foreign Affairs, 1978). In 1982 
informal consultations between the Secretary-General and the governments 
of Indonesia and Portugal aimed at resolving the status of East Timor began, 
these consultations continued until 1999 when an agreement was reached on the 
organisation and conduct of a ‘popular consultation’ with the people of East Timor. 
Under this agreement the United Nations was responsible for the implementation 
of the consultation, but the Indonesian Army remained responsible for ensuring 
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security. This division of labour was to have huge ramifications in the weeks 
to come. 

The United Nations Advance Mission in East Timor (UNAMET) was 
established by Security Council resolution 1246 in order to ‘organize and conduct 
a popular consultation, scheduled for 8 August 1999, on the basis of a direct, secret 
and universal ballot’ (S/RES/1246 United Nations, 1999). The preparations for 
the referendum were marred by violence and it was postponed to allow the UN 
to deploy staff throughout the territory and to enable the Indonesian forces to 
establish security. Voter registrations began on the 16th of July and by the closing 
date of August Sth UNAMET had register 451,792 voters (United Nations, 2012). 
On the 30th of August at least 95 per cent of voters turned out and 78.5 per cent 
voted in favour of independence from Indonesia (Chopra, 2002). The results of the 
referendum led to a massive upsurge in violence as the Indonesian troops enacted 
‘operation clean sweep’ in which buildings and infrastructure were reduced to 
rubble, an estimated 2,000 people were summarily executed and over three quarters 
of the population were displaced. During this period the Indonesian authorities 
attempted to manipulate international perceptions of the crisis, claiming that the 
violence and relocations were in response to a ‘dissatisfaction with the outcome 
of the referendum’ rather than a backlash or retributive campaign by those facing 
deposition (United Nations, 2000b). 

The escalating crisis led to what the deputy force commander General Michael 
G. Smith termed ‘one of the most strongly worded mandates ever produced by the 
Security Council’ (Smith and Dee, 2003), resolution 1264 (S/RES/1264 United 
Nations, 1999) which established the mandate for INTERFET the Australian- 
led intervention. The troops were tasked with three main goals; to restore peace 
and security, to protect and support the UNAMET officers on the ground, and 
to facilitate humanitarian assistance operations, with the caveat that this was to 
be within force capabilities. INTERFET was a much more robust operation that 
UNAMET, established with a Chapter VII mandate and conceptualised as a peace 
support operation, capable of moving between both traditional peacekeeping 
and peace enforcement tasks. Throughout its deployment INTERFET played a 
large role in humanitarian assistance, particularly through logistical support to 
aid agencies navigating the heavily damaged infrastructure within East Timor 
(Mack, 1999; Seybolt, 2007). After only a few weeks deployment the INTERFET 
forces had stabilised the situation to such a degree that a new UN deployment was 
authorised by the Security Council. 

Security Council Resolution 1272 (S/RES/1272 United Nations, 1999) 
established the United Nations Transitional Authority in East Timor (UNTAET) 
on the 25th of October 1999. UNTAET was a unique deployment in the history of 
UN peace operations, in that there was no competing authority within the territory 
at the time of deployment and that it was treated as a separate governing entity 
and not part of the UN. The force was deployed into a power vacuum following 
the breakdown of the state and the associated infrastructure. Unfortunately, 
the context of the deployment contributed directly to the many subsequent 
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problems troops faced on the ground. The creation of UNTAET was a large-scale 
experiment for the United Nations, a means of testing the potential success of state 
reconstruction following large-scale conflict. For some such as Wilde (2001), the 
deployment was only the latest manifestation of a historical policy, for critics such 
as Chopra however it represented a dead end for the evolution of peace operations 
doctrine. This dead end was created due to numerous failures in the approach of 
the UN, starting with the top-down approach to institution building and the failure 
to comprehend the degree of social engineering necessary to achieve success. As 
Chopra states ‘It is impractical — within a short space of time — to re-establish 
an executive, legislative, and judiciary that did not work, or to construct them 
without historical foundations and where no conditions prevail for their animation’ 
(Chopra, 2002). 

What was lacking from UNTAET was a concept of ‘participatory intervention’ 
which included the potential for local sources and structures of legitimacy to 
be established. Following the creation of UNTAET all legal and executive 
powers were invested in a single individual, the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General and Transnational administrator Sergio Vieira de Mello. This 
concentration of power within one individual only served to hinder the progress 
of development, as much of the negotiations became based on personality politics 
rather than concrete progress (Suhrke, 2001). This is a problem in a similar vein to 
those faced in Bosnia with the creation of the post of High Representative. 

The UN’s intervention in Yugoslavia began on the 25th of September 1991 when 
the Security Council adopted resolution 713 (S/RES/713 United Nations, 1991). 
This resolution called on all states to enact a ‘general and complete embargo on all 
deliveries of weapons and military equipment to Yugoslavia’ (S/RES/713 United 
Nations, 1991). This was followed by several further resolutions condemning the 
violence in the region and in 1992 the Security Council established the United 
Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR) under resolution 743 (S/RES/743 United 
Nations, 1992). UNPROFOR was beset with problems from its inception, the 
mandates were out with its ability to achieve and they only became more complex 
and demanding as the situation escalated. By the end of the initial UN involvement 
in the region the Security Council had passed over 60 resolutions in relation 
to UNPROFOR (Ryan, 2000 p.115). As in Somalia many of these mandates 
contained reference to the norms of global governance including democratisation, 
good governance and respect for human rights. For example in resolution 1031 
in 1995 the mission was given the responsibility of ensuring ‘the conduct by 
others of other tasks associated with the peace settlement, including free and fair 
elections’ (S/RES/1031 United Nations, 1995). These tasks were aligned with 
the implementation of the Dayton peace agreements which also created the post 
of High Representative (HR). Under the agreement the HR had responsibility 
for overseeing the implementation of the peace accord and the stabilisation of 
the country. 

Over 16 years later the HR remains in place and in many ways, as Chandler 
argues, ‘the international high representative still runs Bosnia as if it was a feudal 
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fiefdom. He has the power to impose legislation and dismiss elected politicians 
without any right of appeal’ (Chandler, 2007). Again this is a representation of 
the top heavy approach applied by the United Nations, and the limited potential 
ascribed to the creation of local structures with local legitimacy. The problem is 
particularly exacerbated in Bosnia where the structures implemented are heavily 
focused on the ethnic divisions within the population. 

Within these cases there are concurrent themes which need to be further 
unpicked; The first is the top-down approach implemented in many interventions, 
which often results in the limited engagement with alternative sources of legitimacy 
or local structures of governance. This approach in both Bosnia and East Timor 
led to the undermining of local structures in favour of the newly implemented 
arrangements which were ill suited to the environment in which they were installed. 
As Wilde (2001) argues the international transitional authority interferes in the 
reconstruction of both internal and external sovereignty by displacing local actors 
in favour of ‘neutral’ international actors. This displacement is most often justified 
in relation to the international norm of good governance and the emphasis placed 
on this by external actors. It renders the local authorities unsuitable due to their 
previous conduct and installs replacements thus fundamentally changing the local 
governance structures. Coupled with this is the problem of maintaining international 
political will and resources for the intervention. In both Bosnia and East Timor the 
large range of tasks being undertaken required long-term commitments on the 
part of the international community to ensure success. Both cases also highlight 
the increased importance of the civilian capacities of peacekeeping operations, 
particularly where the UN is becoming involved in more complex governance 
roles. The UN’s involvement in such roles also raises important questions about 
the continuing application and understanding of the concept of sovereignty, an 
issue which will be explored in more detail in the following chapter. 

As the previous interventions highlight the UN has become involved in much 
larger-scale operations than ever before, predicated on the reestablishment of 
authority within a post-conflict society. The largest operation to date is the United 
Nations Organisation Mission in the Democratic Republic of Congo (MONUC), 
recently renamed the United Nations Organisations Stabilisation Mission in the 
DRC (MONUSCO). Following the signing of the Lusaka accord the UN Security 
Council authorised, through resolution 1279, the establishment of MONUC 
(S/RES/1279 United Nations, 1999). The mission was initially mandated to 
oversee the disengagement of forces and observe compliance with the ceasefire 
agreement and maintain a liaison between all the parties involved in order to 
establish the ICD. Since that initial authorisation the mission has grown into one 
of the largest and longest running peacekeeping operations ever undertaken. The 
Security Council has so far passed 50 resolutions in relation to the mission and the 
list of tasks it has been mandated to undertake has grown exponentially (United 
Nations, 2011)). 

Despite the signing of a peace agreement the situation in the DRC remained 
unstable and the peacekeeping mission face numerous challenges in completing its 
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mandate. As Smis and Oyatumbwe (2002) outline ‘Unfortunately, the government 
obstructed the mission from the start, withholding adequate security guarantees 
while insisting that the mission should only deploy in rebel-held areas preventing 
the mission from carrying out its mandate’. In 2001 the President Laurent Kabila 
was assassinated by one of his bodyguards and he was quickly replaced by his son 
Joseph Kabila. The new president then proceeded to engage in a fresh round of 
peace talks with Rwanda, Uganda and the various rebel groups. The result of these 
talks was the negotiated withdrawal of all troops from the Congo and another round 
of UN-backed peace negotiations which resulted in the Global and All Inclusive 
Agreement. Under the new agreement rebel groups and opposition parties would 
be free to participate in the interim government. Following the agreement an 
interim constitution and government were established with a referendum date on 
the new constitution set for 2005 with elections to follow in 2006. 

Throughout this period hostilities and violence continued in the eastern parts 
of the DRC, most notably the Ituri and Kivu provinces. As the UN forces on 
the ground were already stretched the Security Council, in resolution 1484 of 
May 2003, authorised the deployment of an Interim Emergency Multinational 
Force until the UN mission could be reinforced (S/RES/1484 United 
Nations, 2003). This multinational force was conducted under the auspices of 
the European Union and was codenamed ARTEMIS. This was the first military 
mission conducted by the European Union outside of Europe and without the 
involvement of NATO (Homan, 2006; Ricci and Kytomaa, 2006). The operation 
remained in place until September of 2003 when it was replaced by a brigade of 
Bangladeshi soldiers operating under MONUC. 

For the next three years the UN force remained in position conducting a large- 
scale mission involving both military and civilian components. The mission was 
tasked with a variety of responsibilities including contributing to ‘the successful 
completion of the electoral process ... by assisting in the establishment of a secure 
environment for free, transparent and peaceful elections’ (S/RES/1565 United 
Nations, 2004) and to assist ‘in the promotion and protection of human rights, 
with particular attention to women, children and vulnerable persons’ (S/RES/1565 
United Nations, 2004). The mission was also mandated to ‘provide assistance, 
during the transition period, for the reform of the security forces, the re- 
establishment of a State based on the rule of law and the preparation and holding 
of elections, throughout the territory of the Democratic Republic of the Congo’ 
(S/RES/1493 United Nations, 2003). 

Again these mandates provided by the Security Council resolutions demonstrate 
an increased emphasis on norms which are associated with the development of the 
concept of global governance, in particular democratisation, respect for human 
rights, and the importance of good governance and the rule of law. In the Congo 
however, the Security Council has gone one step further in order to ensure the 
implementation of these norms and has become actively involved in combating the 
rebel groups in order to ensure the reestablishment of the Congo as a functioning 
state (Autesserre, 2007). This has moved MONUC from the role of peacekeepers to 
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peace enforcers and adds an additional layer of complexity to the operations of the 
mission, especially in relation to garnering local legitimacy. 

The issue of legitimacy is fundamental to the understanding of the spread of 
liberal ideals and the ways in which the agenda of the UN is set by those member 
states with the most power and influence. These member states include the 
Permanent Five of the Security Council comprised of the UK, France, Russia, 
China and the United States of America. Further problems then appear when you 
examine the ways in which these states utilise the values of the UN for their own 
gains. The argument for these states domination of the UN system is that ‘The 
prospects for peace and peaceful change can be enhanced greatly by the collective 
leadership provided by a dominant coalition of states able and willing to steer 
the system in a manner that offers incentives for others to follow’ (Kegley, 1995 
p.211). The area which has not been examined enough is what incentives there are 
for these states to take the lead in the first place or the problems that occur when 
they utilise the supposedly international values of the UN to justify their own 
ends. There is now a valid concern that ‘humanitarian justifications usually mask 
the exercise of raw power motivated by strategic, economic, or political interests’ 
(Weiss, 2007 p.33). 

Although the United Nations was intended to uphold ‘the sovereign equality 
of all its members’ (United Nations, 1945) there is a distinct hierarchy within the 
structure of the organisation. At the top of the pile is the Security Council. The 
Security Council’s mandate is outlined in Chapter V of the charter which states that 
‘In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the United Nations, its members 
confer on the Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and agree that in carrying out its duties under this 
responsibility the Security Council acts on their behalf’ (United Nations, 1945). 
Under the charter the Security Council is therefore designated to be in control 
of all matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and security; by 
gaining membership to the UN states are therefore relinquishing a small portion of 
their sovereignty to the Security Council. The Security Council is composed of 15 
members, including the five permanent members; Russia, the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, France and China. Each of the permanent members 
hold a veto power over any resolution the council may create. This means that 
the five permanent members have an even greater degree of control over actions 
which the UN may take in order to secure international peace and security. 

As the only remaining superpower the USA has a huge influence on the actions 
of the Security Council and it seems that ‘the ability of the United Nations to 
achieve its goals and expand its roles will be largely determined by the political 
and material support it receives from the United States’ (Washburn, 2001 p.465). 
This reliance of the UN on the US has however led to charges that the US is 
misusing humanitarian arguments to justify its own attempts to influence the 
development of the international system and that ‘American imperial ambitions 
are now legitimated by public relations intellectuals as part of the responsibilities 
of empire-building, which in turn is now celebrated as ... a civilizing process for 
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the rest of the globe’ (Giroux, 2004 p.xix). Following its victory in the Cold War 
the USA now sees itself as the moral arbiter of international society, the protector 
of humanitarian values and the guardian of the ‘liberal peace’. It is this use of 
humanitarian issues to justify interventions which is causing concern; there are 
worries that simply using the phrase humanitarian lends weight to the argument 
for intervention purely through the connotations associated with the terminology. 

There has also been an argument made that the use of humanitarianism 
as a reason for intervention ‘is no more than a convenient cover used by 
stronger, developed countries to further national interests that may be far from 
humanitarian’ (Evans and Sahnoun, 2001). This argument is furthered when you 
look at the selectivity applied to interventions across the board, for example the 
disparity between the NATO response in Bosnia and Herzegovina and the UN 
operation in Rwanda which occurred at the same time but received dramatically 
different levels of political support and resources. 

The failure to prevent the mass genocide in Rwanda was one of several 
abject failures to act on behalf of the international community during the 1990s, 
as was the inability to protect safe areas in Bosnia including Srebrenica before 
the NATO intervention, and the reluctance to intervene in states such as Somalia 
where previous interventions have ended in the death of western (particularly 
US) soldiers. Whilst major world leaders have demonstrated ‘greater willingness 
to go on the record explicitly promoting the international prerogative that state 
sovereignty can be overridden in the face of gross violations of human rights or 
humanitarian law’ (Griffin, 2005 p.193). They have been less willing to act on this 
prerogative where their national interests are not at stake. 

In fact it could be argued that ‘many states may look upon international 
organizations principally as instruments for preserving their hegemony or 
improving their status’ (Cox and Jacobsen, 2001 p.102) rather than real tools for 
engineering change in the international system. What needs to be recognised is 
that humanitarian interventions undertaken by major powers often ‘fuel regional 
tensions and democratisation can destabilise transitional societies’ (Miall, 2003 
p.59) and that states ‘will act on the basis of their interests whatever the international 
constraints’ (Miall, 2003 p.61). These realities need to be taken into account when 
pushing for new international norms of interventions based on humanitarianism as 


eroding the existing normative basis of international society in order to 
provide major powers the facility to intervene selectively in the domestic 
affairs of weaker states ought not to form part of the humanitarian intervention 
argument. Otherwise the moral basis of the argument itself is diluted, detracting 
tremendously from the legitimacy of the humanitarian enterprise. (Ayoob, 2001) 


This potential dilution leaves the principle open to exploitation. That is not to say 
that the principle of humanitarian intervention should be abandoned entirely instead 
it should be made clear that ‘In the absence of a clear legal basis for intervention, 
political considerations will continue to play a dominant role, and decisions will be 
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made not on the basis of when states can intervene but on the basis of when they 
will’ (Griffin, 2005 p.193). Often these interventions will be based on the interests of 
the states themselves and not some loftier ideal or as Tanner argues ‘the dominance 
of state sovereignty over global governance allows for the compartmentalization of 
peacekeeping actions to respond to national interests rather than to a common will’ 
(Tanner, 2010). There are however many dangers in allowing states to utilise the 
justification of humanitarianism for intervening in other states and the following 
section will go on to examine some of these dangers. 

The UN today is facing numerous challenges to its status as the dominant 
international organisation with the responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. It is constantly battling with the ‘increasing 
demand for policy to address global problems versus the recognized weakness 
of contemporary international organisations and states’ (Mingst, 2001 p.92), 
including its own weaknesses and failures as an organisation. The UN was created 
with an idealistic goal in mind and it has made great strides towards achieving it 
but now many are questioning the abilities of the organisation insisting that ‘the 
United Nations has been revitalized to such an extent that members have become 
acutely aware of its constitutional deficiencies, neglected infrastructure, costly 
budget and outmoded procedures’ (Ferguson and Monsback, 1999 p.201). 

The organisation is also facing increasing pressure to justify its actions and to 
explain why it has failed, with the help of globalization and the end of the Cold 
War, to create a global village and why many of the key norms and values it was 
fighting to promote have become ‘a convenient metaphor for the US to promote its 
own political and economic thinking on all nations’ (Gaan, 2006a). There is great 
concern that ‘the doctrine of humanitarian intervention comes not from a renewed 
commitment to human rights, but from a need for a new pretext for imperialist 
interventions’ (Conlon, 2004) and that the failure of international organisations 
to act in defence of these principles has meant that ‘the capacity to go it alone or 
to revert to extra-institutional venues seems increasingly the rule rather than the 
exception in international behaviour’ (Forman and Segaer, 2006). 

This reversion to unilateral action increasingly marginalises the UN and only 
serves to further undermine the little authority it has built up over the past 60 
years. It is clear that ‘To be authoritative, international organizations must be 
seen to serve some valued and legitimate social purpose and, further, they must 
be seen to serve that purpose in an impartial and technocratic way’ (Barnett and 
Finnemore, 2005 p.175). The increasing misappropriation of UN values has left 
the organisation open to charges of selectivity and partiality in their actions, 
charges which are not unjustifiable given the differing levels of response to 
conflict situations, for example the failure to intervene successfully in Somalia in 
comparison to the action in Kosovo (Ayoob, 2004; Hettne, 2008a, b; Weiss and 
Boulden, 2004; Wheeler, 2000). What is important to highlight is that ‘The UNs 
defects are largely attributable to the way it is managed by the most powerful 
members’ (Pugh, 2004b). The danger is that these powerful members will continue 
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to abuse their power and by doing so will continue to undermine the legitimacy of 
the UN Security Council which is already under attack. 

The UN is aiming to globalise values and systems which have become 
aligned with the interests of developed nations, to ensure the continuation of 
the sovereign state as the building block of the international system, to promote 
liberal democracies as the best way of organising those states, and to ensure liberal 
economic policies as the foundation of the road to development. The problem with 
these values is that as the values also aligned with the process of globalisation 
within the international system they are often viewed by those on the receiving end 
of the policies as ‘nothing but another subterfuge for the continuing dominance 
of the underdeveloped by the wealthiest western countries by controlling their 
resources and wealth’ (Gaan, 2006b). 


The Globalisation of Local Conflicts and the Dangers of State Building 


In his 1992 report ‘An Agenda For Peace’ then Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali outlined his plans for involving the United Nations in much broader 
situations, ones which constituted peace building, essentially the reconstruction of 
failed states. Behind his argument was the belief that 


Existing UN guidelines and rules of engagement were designed for traditional 
peacekeeping and do not offer adequate conceptual and organizational 
guidance for the United Nations’ new peace-building roles. At root, full-scale 
peace-building efforts are nothing short of attempts at nation building; they 
seek to remake a state’s political institutions, security forces, and economic 
arrangements. (Bertram, 2005) 


The report represented ‘the ambition of some within the UN system to tackle 
simultaneously and in a coordinated manner different military, political and 
humanitarian roles — restoring peace, assisting refugees and war victims, 
encouraging respect for human rights and promoting socio-economic 
development’ (Roberts, 1996). It also seemed to suggest that ‘peace operations 
should be in the business of rebuilding war-shattered societies along liberal 
democratic lines’ (Bellamy and Williams, 2010 p.41). The intervention in 
Somalia was seen by some within the UN system as a test case for the new 
multilateralism being lauded in the post-Cold War era. It was felt by many 
that ‘an era might be dawning in which Western governments, freed from the 
constraints of the Cold War, would use their armies to save strangers in places 
far away from home’ (Wheeler, 2000 p.172). For others however 


the initial deployment in Somalia was, with hindsight, a mistake. It reflected the 
mood that prevailed in New York in 1992. A spectacular run of UN successes 
(especially the operation in Namibia) had created a kind of inebriation in New 
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York and a feeling that the UN could not put a foot wrong ... With hindsight, 
the Secretariat (including the writer himself) was not rigorous enough in 
analyzing whether the conditions for successful peacekeeping existed before 
it recommended to the Security Council that new operations be established in 
Africa. (Goulding, 1999) 


In Somalia the UN also became involved in wider range of activities than it 
was used to undertaking. However ‘the implications of the United Nations’ move 
into peace building are too often overlooked. Peace building takes the United 
Nations into territory unexplored by UN practitioners and uncharted by UN 
strategists or scholars. Many of its peace-building tasks cast the United Nations in 
entirely new roles’ (Bertram, 2005). Roles which the organisation is ill equipped 
to undertake. The UN is reliant on its member states for the resources to undertake 
these missions and if the resources are not provided it should be made clear that 
the UN should not attempt to undertake the mission. 

The UN needs to accept that even the apparently neutral provision of 
humanitarian aid can have negative consequences on the development of a 
conflict. Aid in Somalia became a key factor in the ability of the warlords to sustain 
the violent conflict. There needs to be more care taken in the distribution of aid, 
the control and supply of aid to ensure that it is not a factor in the continuation 
of conflicts. There cannot be a humanitarian intervention of any kind without 
paying attention to the impact this will have on the political situation. There is a 
need for more coordination between the humanitarian agencies involved on the 
ground and those involved in attempting to broker a political solution. 

There was a failure to recognise the impact that the involvement of the 
international community was having on the conflict in Somalia. It was assumed 
that, as in traditional peacekeeping missions, the insertion of forces would simply 
halt hostilities, enable the delivery of aid, and would eventually resolve the crisis. 
It was for the most part a failure to recognise the very unique circumstances of the 
Somali case. Whilst for the most part 


UN peacekeeping missions can restore order for a time, and in limited areas they 
cannot tackle the source of the disorder, which is political and requires a political 
solution. The international community has been treating symptoms, not causes, 
he continues, because peacekeeping focuses on stopping conflict, not remedying 
the underlying causes of it. Moreover, the current system allows economic and 
humanitarian aid to fall into the hands of those who serve to perpetuate the 
situation. The aid that is donated is too easily routed away from those who most 
need it by corrupt officials, street gangs, or warlords. (Johnson, 1993) 


Both the UN and USA failed to recognise that although they were claiming 
neutrality in their actions, the reality was that as soon as they became involved in 
the conflict they became a party to the conflict. Aid within Somalia was used to 
gain power and influence and ‘food supplies were confiscated by warring factions 
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as part of a struggle to succeed a deposed ruler’. The failure of the UN to recognise 
the importance of this meant that 


When the UN policy escalated to include the disarming of various factions 
to facilitate relief efforts, the policy jeopardized the United Nations’ neutral 
role. Unless all factions were disarmed simultaneously and in equal measure, 
observers warned correctly, the United Nations would upset the balance of 
power and be perceived as another belligerent in the divisive struggle. (Bertram, 
2005) 


The problems within Somalia were symptomatic of a greater problem within 
UN peacekeeping, the failure to tackle the causes of disorder. In ongoing conflicts 
post-Cold War 


the international response has been to insert non-participatory and non- 
accountable institutions of conventional relief, along with armed protection. 
Political distance has been achieved by defining this form of humanitarianism as 
the only possible type of intervention. But military humanitarianism, distrustful 
of indigenous political relations and institutions, cannot provide a long-term 
solution. The manner in which internal wars are fought dictates that emergency 
assistance cannot help but affect the dynamics of the conflict. (Duffield and 
Prendergast, 1994) 


This was clearly demonstrated in the intervention in Bosnia as well, where 
‘international implementation efforts have also exerted a contradictory effect 
on Bosnia’s democratic development, consistently calling for democratization 
but with progress that alternately foster or undermine democratic capacities in 
Bosnian political society’ (Cousens, 2001a p.114). The intervention in Bosnia 
is a clear demonstration of the fact that the UN ‘faces the problem of building 
democracy in war-torn societies in ways that are fundamentally undemocratic’ 
(Chesterman, 2004 p.7). As Judith Large argues ‘Peace-building is nothing less 
than the reallocation of political power’ (Large, 2003 p.114) and as Howard 
goes on to emphasise today ‘through the mechanisms of multinational, multi- 
dimensional peacekeeping, the UN and its sponsors seek to transform states 
emerging from civil conflicts into places of liberal democracy in the western 
image’ (Howard, 2008 p.341). This can be clearly seen in the operations in both 
Bosnia and East Timor in particular. However peacekeeping operations through 
their mere presence on the ground adversely affect and in many ways undermine 
the sovereignty of the state in which they are deployed. They affect the incentives 
and behaviour of indigenous actors in political, military and economic situations, 
an impact which has become known as the ‘large footprint’ and as Fortna argues 
while they ‘help keep the peace very effectively ... they do not necessarily foster 
democratization’ (Fortna, 2008b p.74). 
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As explained above the international intervention in Bosnia has had a 
contradictory effect on the democratisation of the country and the same has occurred 
in Somalia. Unlike in Bosnia in Somalia there was no government to prevent external 
intervention in the crisis. The Security Council then faced a decision as to how to 
justify any intervention with the problem that the provision of consent is underwritten 
by the ‘assumption that the state has a government with effective territorial control, 
allowing it to offer or refuse consent’ (Weiss, 2007 p.41). This problem led to the 
ground breaking arguments outlined in Resolution 794 which mandated the UNITAF 
operation. Within this resolution the humanitarian disaster in Somalia was constituted 
as a threat to international peace and security, the first time a humanitarian situation 
had been labelled as such. Also included within the resolution was particularly 
emphasis on the uniqueness of the situation in Somalia which had raised numerous 
difficult questions. 

One of the most important issues raised was whether or not Somalia was still 
a sovereign state. This question was predicated on the collapse of the Somali 
government and whether this collapse had led to a loss of sovereignty for the 
Somali state. It then became the case that whether or not Somalia existed became 
dependent on the collective judgement of the society of states, as sovereignty 
is the defining mark of membership of that society. In this sense ‘states survive 
either by virtue of their will and capacity to remain sovereign, or by virtue of 
the externally granted right to territorial integrity and political independence, 
that is, by virtue of the principle of non-intervention’ (Semb, 2000). In relation 
to Somalia the state had no capacity at all in which to remain sovereign and the 
question then became does a state which is no longer classified as sovereign in 
respect of being ‘an independent entity in terms of its own constitution’ still retain 
the right of non-intervention which ‘has traditionally been regarded as a logical 
sequel to sovereignty in the sense of constitutional independence’ (Semb, 2000). 

Whilst the Security Council could not demonstrate a loss of sovereignty and had 
to therefore classify the problems within Somalia as a threat to international peace 
and security, it had, in raising the question of Somalia’s sovereignty, demonstrated 
the inability of the state to protect that right on both a regional and international 
level. There was no central government in control of the territory and therefore no 
overarching authority to oversee the development of the state. This undermining of 
the position of Somalia as a sovereign state was in direct contrast to the increasing 
emphasis that was being placed on ‘continuing the fiction that Somalia was still a 
sovereign nation-state’ (Herbst, 1996). Although ‘there is no doubt that Somalia 
was without an effective government with territorial control at the time of the 
UN authorization of Operation Restore Hope’ and that ‘the internal conditions 
in Somalia were closer to anarchy than to empirical statehood’ (Semb, 2000) this 
reality was challenged by the Security Council. Whilst the operation in Somalia 
was lauded as a new type of peacekeeping operation, designed to protect the 
distribution of humanitarian aid in an ongoing conflict, the UN and its member 
states were unwilling to act to address the causes of that conflict. They continued 
to position Somalia as a sovereign nation state capable of rebuilding and this 
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was coupled with the problem that ‘the idea that Somalia was not able to rule 
itself — now or for a long time went so deeply against the organizational grain of 
the United Nations that an approach incorporating long-term reconstruction was 
never considered’ (Clarke and Herbst, 1996). 

The problem stems from the reality of ‘The current complete disassociation 
between a country’s economic and political performance and its sovereign status 
means that, no matter how poorly a country performs, the international community 
continues to give it legitimacy, pretends that it is a functioning state, and supports 
efforts to preserve its integrity’ (Herbst, 1996). The Security Council had, in 
its resolution, succeeded in both undermining the sovereign status of the state 
of Somalia, whilst simultaneously avoiding the need to intervene in order to 
prevent even greater failure within the state. The reality was that in order to gain 
the support for an intervention ‘The United States and the United Nations had to 
pretend that Somalia could resume self-government quickly’. Unfortunately ‘that 
pretence almost automatically led them to cooperate explicitly and implicitly with 
the warlords’ (Clarke and Herbst, 1996). 

The real problems stemmed from the unwillingness of the international 
community to become embroiled in a long project of state building. They wanted 
Somalia to be a simple operation of humanitarian aid distribution and to continue 
‘the illusion that one can intervene in a country beset by widespread civil violence 
without affecting domestic politics and without including a nation-building 
component’ (Clarke and Herbst, 1996). This approach ignored the reality that 
‘ultimately civil wars are about the distribution of power’ (Patman, 1997) and that 


Attention must be devoted to rebuilding the institutions whose collapse helped 
bring on disaster. Stopping a man-made famine means rebuilding political 
institutions to create order. No intervention in a troubled state such as Somalia 
can succeed in a few weeks. Unless development aid and external assistance 
address the long-term political and economic implications of an intervention, it 
is doomed. (Clarke and Herbst, 1996) 


In Somalia the UN and its member states wanted to avoid becoming entangled in 
a peace building project, because 


Peace building is nothing less than the reallocation of political power; it is not a 
neutral act. The claim that there are objective standards of human rights and of 
democracy to which all parties may be held without prejudice may be ethically 
and theoretically compelling. But in the highly politicized context of creating 
or re-creating a state’s institutions, it is politics and power that dictate who will 
interpret such standards and how. (Bertram, 2005) 


By failing to attempt to rebuild the Somali state and involving itself only in 
the distribution of aid throughout the ongoing conflict, the UN became ‘simply 
another party to Somalia’s civil war and thus become part of the problem rather 
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than the solution to the country’s crisis’ (Patman, 1997). This failure has directly 
contributed to the increased globalisation of the conflict, particularly in relation to 
the inability of the state to deal with external forces. 

The unwillingness to become involved in the reconstruction of Somalia was 
in direct contrast to the emphasis which was placed on ensuring the survival 
and post-conflict reconstruction of Bosnia following the UN intervention. The 
reconstruction of Bosnia was based on the concept that ‘all of the basic peace 
deals are forged within an ideal image that an external (western) liberal democratic 
system will be placed over the post-civil war society, with the hope that some 
approximation of the ideal will be created by the overlay of new institutions’ 
(Howard, 2008). However the resulting peace agreement and the ‘attempts to 
create a multi ethnic Bosnia by delineating ethnic territories may in fact have 
strengthened authoritarian tendencies and complicated intergroup relations’ 
(Cousens and Kumar, 2001). 

What the UN failed to realise in Bosnia is that ‘A lasting solution to civil 
war depends not simply on creating incentives for the acceptance of peace, 
irrespective of how exploitative it may be, but on the creation of a peace that 
takes account of the desires and the grievances that drove people to war in the 
first place’ (Berdal and Malone, 2000 p.39). The UN also did not take account 
of the fact that ‘institutions created before the conflict has been fully stabilised 
will reflect the character of the conflict, not what the country needs for a stable 
and enduring peace’ (Ashdown, 2008 p.99). As Ashdown goes on to argue, ‘It is 
not the interveners’ job to replicate their own countries in faraway places. It is 
their job to give the people of the country concerned the chance to choose their 
own ultimate form of government — even if the result is one which makes us feel 
uncomfortable (Ashdown, 2008 p.136). 

In Bosnia the western powers appeared to be unresponsive to objective 
problems and more concerned with maintenance of a particular liberal type of 
international order (Bellamy, 2004). This concern led to a situation in which they 
effectively froze the conflict situation and then rewarded the aggressor state, Serbia, 
with 49 per cent of the territory and their own independent federation within the 
Bosnian State (Goodby, 1996). The conflict in Bosnia was a classic demonstration 
of conflict as a product of transitional times. As Boulden (2003c p.13) argues 
many of today’s modern conflicts are the ‘product of the struggle for power among 
different groups in the country in the vacuum that results from the transition’ in 
this case the collapse of the former Communist Federation. In Burundi the conflict 
can be attributed to the shift of power following independence, with the violence 
stemming from the differing expectations of both ethnic groups. Whereas in the 
DRC the conflict has tended to be attributed to resources but could also be viewed 
through a regional lens and connected to the various conflicts based on power 
transitions occurring along its borders and within its own government. 

The emphasis that the UN placed and continues to place on the reconstruction 
of states into liberal democracies ignores the fact that as Jennifer Welsh argues 
‘attempts to remake the world’s political communities into liberal democracies are 
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likely to lead to war, not peace’ (Welsh, 2004 p.62). For example as Lemarchand 
argues ‘What makes the DRC so potentially unstable, in other words, is that the 
distribution of power formalised by the 2002 Agreement reflects a particular 
moment in the play of forces on the ground, leaving out some critically important 
players (LeMarchand, 2006). It also represents as one former peacekeeper notes 
‘a very difficult and dangerous path to go down because who sets the standards?’ 
(Anon., 2009). The problem is as the peacekeeper goes on to argue that 


Since the end of the Cold War the certainties have gone, intervention is more 
complicated now because there are too many players who are not aligned as 
they were once. Also because of the desire for nations outside of the Security 
Council to have a say, focus is more fragmented than it was. Of course that 
makes it much more difficult to get a United Nations resolution for intervention 
in an area and even if you do, that resolution will represent the lowest common 
denominator. (Anon., 2009) 


As the peacekeeper argues the United Nations is based on consensus which means 
that everything is brought down to the lowest common denominator. In order to 
get everyone to agree you have to agree with the member who wants to do the 
least, which when you are involved in a conflict situation is not necessarily the 
best way to help resolve the crisis or to ensure success. He also highlights the 
uncertainty which the UN is currently facing today. As it has become involved 
in larger projects the need for resources has increased, however the push from 
member states for the UN to do more has not been matched by the resources to do 
so (MacQueen, 2006). This becomes even more problematic in relation to large- 
scale operations, for example those undertaken in East Timor and Bosnia, where 
the UN mission becomes responsible for the reconstruction of state infrastructure 
and is in effect the governing body within that territory. 

These arguments highlight the important fact that, ‘the international community 
should be under no illusions that peacekeeping will be able to transform war-torn 
states into ideal democratic societies’ (Fortna, 2008b, p.76—7). As an organisation 
which operates based on consensus the UN is restricted in what it can achieve, 
especially in an environment of ongoing conflict. This is a lesson which Lord 
Hannay (Hannay, 2009b) argues that the UN has learned, he states that 


they have learned quite a lot of things yes and nobody would attempt again I don’t 
think enforcement operations. They would always be treated as authorisations 
to someone else, another organisation or a coalition of the willing to take action 
and that has very frequently been the case and it seems to work better that way. 


This is a direct consequence of the situation in the mid 1990s which he outlines 
in his book, a new world disorder, whereby the UN must recognise the need for 
an intervention end state, as ‘states were failing and the UN was in many cases 
proving unable to prevent that happening and poorly equipped to deal with the 
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consequences when they had failed’ (Hannay, 2009a). Following past failures 
the UN has recognised, as Ramesh Thakur (2004) argues that ‘political neutrality 
has too often degenerated into military timidity’ and that ‘impartiality should not 
translate into complicity with evil’. Although in the mid 1990s it seemed that 
‘inaction in the face of atrocity was becoming a common posture for the council’ 
(Bosco, 2009) today the Council seems more willing to undertake even more 
ambitious projects than ever before, including the transitional administration of 
both Kosovo and East Timor. 

Although the UN has learned some lessons it still has a long way to go. It still 
faces large-scale problems in both the mandating and resourcing of its operations, 
particularly in relation to the often wide disparity between the resources provided 
in relation to the goals to be achieved. The emphasis of particular goals in those 
mandates, such as the creation of a stable democratic state from a post-conflict 
society, needs to be carefully monitored to ensure that the end state suits the 
society, and the capabilities of the peacekeepers to achieve that. While the failures 
can in part be blamed on the need for the Security Council members to be seen to 
be doing something, if it continues it will only further undermine the legitimacy 
of the organisation. Because of the tendency of the Council to make politically 
expedient statements, which may not be practically achievable, there needs to be a 
much more strategic approach to the mandating and resourcing of missions. 

There also needs to be a reduction in the selective use of particular norms, 
such as democratisation, to justify interventions which in the long run undermine 
the legitimacy of the institution. In order to secure its position within the 
international system the UN also needs to establish a much clearer hierarchy, or 
organisational structure, for its dealings with other organisations, be they NGOs 
or other international organisations. If the UN does not work to protect its roles 
as the international peacekeeper it could become side lined in the future, as has 
already occurred in Kosovo and to some extent with the US invasion of Iraq. There 
is a clear need for coordination both on a strategic and tactical level with these 
organisations to ensure the greater success of operations in the field. 

The above case studies offer clear demonstrations of how both the failure 
to intervene and the wrong type of intervention can lead to the deterioration 
of an entire country. They are a demonstration of the need for greater control 
in undertaking interventions and the need to address the political as well as the 
humanitarian issues which underpin large-scale conflicts and civil wars. Somalia 
has also become the focus of interest in how large-scale forces, economic 
globalisation, the war on terror, the influence of new actors are impacting on the 
role of the state, and if it is possible for a state to function without a government. 
It is clear to see from the situation in Somalia that global forces are having a 
massive impact but that governments are still essential to control the influence 
they have and to ensure the survival of sovereign states. Bosnia on the other hand 
is a clear demonstration of how the pursuit of a democratic end state can lead to the 
introduction of a solution which rewards the aggressors and leads to the permanent 
division of a once multi-ethnic country. East Timor also demonstrates the danger 
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of large-scale operations where the focus becomes limited on an exit strategy of 
a national election, leaving the country in a worse state at the bottom of all the 
league tables in terms of development (UNDP, 2012). Burundi demonstrates the 
potential for positive interventions, when an operation is given a clear and concise 
mandate, is properly resourced and is able to achieve that mandate, even if it is 
unable to resolve all the underlying problems. The DRC however represents the 
complete opposite, the increasingly complex operation mired in an even more 
complex situation which is on the verge of becoming a party to the conflict. 

The interventions outlined throughout this chapter provide an important 
insight into the role of the United Nations as an international peacekeeper and as 
an institution which is increasingly shifting its focus to the reconstitution of states 
in a liberal democratic format. As Ramesh Thakur notes today 


the UN’s dilemma is that it must avoid deploying forces into situations where 
the risk of failure is high: not be so timid as to transform every difficulty into an 
alibi for inaction; and be flexible and agile enough to be able to adapt missions 
to fast changing political requirements and operational environments. (Thakur, 
2004) 


The UNs involvement in state building does however pose serious challenges for 
the future of the organisation and these challenges will be examined in more detail 
in the following chapters. 
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Chapter 5 
Challenging Sovereignty 


The emphasis placed on democratisation, as explored in the previous chapter, 
can also be connected to the continuing push for the recognition and acceptance 
of a universal form of human rights. The protection of these rights is intimately 
connected with the development of liberal democratic orders, which have come 
to be seen as the most appropriate form of governance for ensuring both internal 
and international stability. The development of the human rights agenda does 
however raise some complex questions which require further investigation, 
particularly in relation to the changing notions of sovereignty and the impact this 
has on the traditional foundations of the international system. These questions 
will be explored in relation to the development of humanitarian interventions, 
the challenge to the condition of consent, and the selectivity in the application of 
norms advocating these interventions. 

This chapter will argue that the selectivity in the application of human rights 
norms, and their use to justify interventions, is undermining the perceived legitimacy 
of these tools and is stunting the potential norm transference capabilities of the 
UN. By examining several interventions the chapter will demonstrate the key role 
the Security Council plays in this selectivity, and the negative consequences this is 
having on the long-term feasibility of continuing operations mandated on the basis 
of protection of Human Rights. The chapter will begin by exploring the evolution 
of the concept of sovereignty, then examining the implied conditionality which 
exists today and the extent to which this is enforced. Finally it will look at the 
key concept of consent, and whether this is still a requirement for UN-mandated 
interventions to take place. 


The Evolving Concept of Sovereignty 


Since the signing of the Treaty of Westphalia state sovereignty has been 
based on the concept of ‘the independent and unfettered power of a state in its 
jurisdiction’ (Weiss, 2007 p.12). Throughout the Cold War the ‘strict observance 
of the sovereignty of nations remained the foundation of international law’ 
(Messner, 2002 p.51) and this was illustrated by the importance the UN placed on 
gaining consent from the host state or states before deploying any peacekeeping 
mission. However, since the end of the superpower conflict at the end of the 1980s 
the strict observance of state sovereignty and the right of non-intervention has 
become contested and the Security Council’s ‘decisions have eroded concepts 
of state sovereignty firmly held during the Cold War years, altering the way 
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in which many of us see the relationship between state and citizen the world 
over’ (Malone, 2004a p.1). The key shift in Council decisions has been based 
on the realisation at the international level that ‘sovereignty cannot be a licence 
for states to massacre their citizens with impunity’ (Wheeler, 2001). Throughout 
the 1990s this realisation manifested in the attempts made to establish a norm 
of humanitarian intervention (Woodhouse and Ramsbotham, 1996) supported 
by ‘the claim that in the most appalling cases of brutality and slaughter, a 
state should temporarily forfeit the right to protection from the norm of non- 
intervention’ (Wheeler, 2004 p.37). The argument for limitations on the right of 
non-intervention was furthered by academics such as Francis Deng and Roberta 
Cohen (1996; 1996) who argued that sovereignty entails certain responsibilities 
for which governments must be held accountable, both towards their national 
constituencies and to the international community. 

As will be explored in Chapter 6 this argument has led directly to the 
development of the concept of the Responsibility to Protect (R2P). This section 
is going to examine the idea that sovereignty is not a concrete idea but is rather a 
fluid concept. It will argue that there has been a shift in the understanding of what 
a state must be in order to be sovereign and that although sovereignty ‘remains 
the dominant legitimating principle ... it is no longer conceived as an inherent 
right’ (Wheeler, 2004 p.37). Although there has been a shift in the understanding 
of sovereignty, connected with the development of the human rights agenda, 
this shift has raised problems and tensions between the fundamental rules of 
intervention, including the importance of consent from the host state. These 
tensions need to be unpicked further in relation to their impact on the development 
of key international norms. 

The ICISS report in 2001 outlined four key challenges to sovereignty in today’s 
international system. The first challenge relates to the emphasis now placed on 
the importance of self-determination and the accompanying willingness of some 
states and non-state actors to either redraw borders to enable this or to pursue 
violent conflict in order to attain this. The second relates to the expanded definition 
of threats to international peace and security which have made it much less 
challenging to breach the traditional notions of sovereignty and non-intervention. 
Many of these newly defined threats can be directly attributed to the third challenge 
which is the recurring collapse of state authority, as evidenced in states such as 
Somalia. The final challenge that the traditional concept of sovereignty faces is the 
heightened importance which is now attached to popular sovereignty and the idea 
that in order to be legitimate a state must be seen to represent the needs and wishes 
of the majority of its population, whilst also respecting the minorities within its 
borders (ICISS, 2001a). 

These four specific challenges coupled with the development of globalisation 
and global governance, which emphasise the importance of non-state actors ‘call into 
question basic understandings of the primacy of the territorial state’ (Mingst, 2001 
p.88). Academics such as Weiss (2000) argue that with the development of global 
governance ‘sovereignty’s status and relevance are contested increasingly within 
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international organisations and forums’. That many of the newer actors within 
international relations, such as NGOs, international organisations and advocacy 
networks, are posing a direct challenge to the sovereignty and autonomy of 
the nation-state and that sovereignty is no longer the unique preserve of states. 
This contestation of sovereignty would however be challenged by critics of the 
development of the concept of global governance, such as Lederer and Muller 
(2005b), who would instead argue that the concept is simply masking the fact that 
specific actors, especially powerful states, are influencing the development of the 
international system more than others. 

The undermining, or relocation, of sovereignty is also open to question 
when you examine the continued emphasis which the Security Council places 
on reconstituting sovereign states in post-conflict societies. This emphasis on 
sovereignty is a contradiction to arguments outlined by writers such as Hurd (2007) 
who argues that today ‘sovereignty exists wherever processes of legitimation 
create powerful institutions of authority in world politics’. Although his argument 
would fit with the notion of increased emphasis on self-determination and the 
fact that ‘sovereignty is less and less seen as resting in nation states and more 
and more seen as resting in “peoples” themselves’ (Conlon, 2004). The selectivity 
with which the Council chooses to intervene in conflicts involving issues of self- 
determination again calls into question the extent to which sovereignty has been 
relocated from states to people. 

The emphasis on self-determination can be traced to Woodrow Wilson who 
established self-determination as one of the key foundations for recognised 
statehood (Wilson, 1918).' It gained further support following decolonisation, 
although it was subdued by the Cold War, it again gained traction in the early 1990s 
as various intrastate conflicts witnessed the attempted secession of separatist 
groups and regions, including the Former Yugoslavia and Democratic Republic 
of the Congo. Many of these conflicts have led directly to the expansion of what 
constitutes a threat to international peace and security, the second challenge to 
sovereignty. The consequences of these conflicts including large-scale refugee 
problems, internal displacement of populations and humanitarian crises have led 
the Security Council to adopt much broader mandates authorising interventions 
into situations which would have previously been deemed to be within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state. This has led to a questioning of the continuing relevance 
of the norm of non-intervention which was previously seen as ‘a vital rule for 
encouraging order in a world without international government’ (Doyle, 1997). 

The importance assigned to non-intervention has been eroded as it has 
become clear that ‘classical notions of sovereignty provide a poor basis for policy 





1 For a comprehensive look at these ideals and Wilsons other contributions to the 
development of international norms see: Link (1966-1994). For more on self-determination 
see Weller et al. (2008), also Hannum (1996). For a more European focus on the issue of 
national self-determination see Ronen (1997) and for a focus on the connection between 
globalisation and self-determination see Cameron et al. (2006). 
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with respect to the post-intervention political decisions in troubled societies’ 
(Welsh, 2004b p.276). With the shift in conflicts from interstate to intrastate it is 
now more important for the international community to be able to intervene within 
the sovereign borders of a state. This does however raise important questions as 
to the continuing relevance of other key foundations of the international system, 
in particular the continued importance of the concept of sovereignty itself, as for 
some academics such as Martha Finnemore (2003 p.7) ‘the necessary condition 
for sovereignty among states is non-intervention’. If the international community 
is then able to intervene much more easily, perhaps under a norm of humanitarian 
intervention, this then potentially ‘represents a serious threat to the element of 
order constituted with international society’ (Knudsen, 1997 p.150). This argument 
is borne out by practitioners in the field who then undermine the importance 
of recognising 


what you are unleashing by doing it. You’ve got to think about the effect it’s 
going to cause on the ground, invading a sovereign territory. You might stop an 
immediate situation if you had the capability to get there at the right place at the 
right time, but what do you unleash following on from that, are you prepared 
then to pour more forces in? (Anon., 2008b) 


The fear is that making interventions easier to undertake or creating ‘a right of 
humanitarian intervention represents a serious threat to the element of order 
constituted with international society’ (Knudsen, 1997 p.150). That, ‘restraint 
in intervention politics is what makes a world of sovereign states possible’ 
(Finnemore, 2003 p.vii). The reality is however that 


Organizations such as the UN, the International Monetary Fund (IMF), and the 
Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe are entrusted with drafting 
new constitutions and judicial arrangements, re-creating financial institutions, 
and creating civilian police — in essence remaking entire states. (Barnett and 
Finnemore, 2004 p.2) 


The demand for international organisations to undertake these kinds of projects 
has only increased as the number of state failures has escalated. This then directly 
links the requirement for less emphasis on non-intervention to the third challenge 
facing sovereignty, that of the collapse of state authority. The difficulty is that even 
in situations where the state has lost its authority ‘enduring notions of sovereignty 
make it difficult for outside countries or international organisations to step 
in’ (Waxman, 2009 p.vii). This problem extends from the principle of sovereignty 
by right, whereby the principle of sovereignty ‘even applies in cases where formal 
state capacity is practically nil’ (Berdal and Malone, 2000 p.40). 

In order to understand the importance placed on sustaining state sovereignty, 
even if that sovereignty is an illusion, the relationship between statehood and 
global order also needs to be examined. As Christopher Clapham argues, there 
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is in the eyes of most actors within the international system ‘no alternative to 
the state as the key regulatory agency at the local level’ (2003 p.41). This then 
means that state collapse is viewed not only as a local problem but as a threat 
to systemic stability. Therefore the need to ensure stability has led to continued 
emphasis on rules and norms which may no longer be suitable or even applicable 
to the system today. This is because ‘International society is based on a set of 
normative structures, with sovereignty being the foremost of them’ and many 
states are concerned that ‘if these structures are undermined it may lead to either 
unadulterated anarchy or unmitigated hegemony or a combination of the two — 
anarchy within and hegemony without’ (Ayoob, 2002a p.82-3). It is also important 
to recognise the differing levels of importance given to the concept of sovereignty 
by different states. 

Despite the challenges above for many developing and former colonial states 
sovereignty is still viewed as an essential protective shell providing protection 
from outside intervention. As Michael Walzer (1980) argues this shell has been 
key to these states development of self-determination, providing respite from the 
fear of external intervention which was so detrimental in the past. For Walzer 
however, this shell breaks down when popular sovereignty is called into question 
and this issue links in with the final challenge to sovereignty as outlined in the 
ICISS report. Although in theory the ‘International system currently rests on the 
assumption that the world is constituted of independent, sovereign states, equal 
in their rights and prerogative though greatly differing in their size, degree of 
development and military strength’ (Ottaway and Lacina, 2003). In reality the 
‘degree and extent of each country’s sovereignty depends on the reach of its 
global power’ (Gaan, 2006). This becomes increasingly important in relation to 
the development of norms of intervention, including humanitarian intervention 
and the more recent concept of R2P. 

With more emphasis being placed on the ‘obligation of a state to protect the 
welfare of its own peoples and meet its obligations to the wider international 
community’ (United Nations, 2004) many weaker states feel more exposed to 
intervention with the fear being that they will be classed as a weak or failing state; In 
other words a state that does ‘not measure up to western role models in international 
political prestige, wealth, military prowess and national unity’ (Weiss, 2007 p.65). 
For these states the reality of ‘an evolving customary international law that protects 
human rights and limits sovereignty and that is binding on all states, whether or not 
they have ratified existing human rights treaties’ (Conlon, 2004) does not represent 
a step forward in international relations. Instead ‘they conjure up images of colonial 
domination under the guise of the nineteenth century ““standard of civilization” 
doctrine’ (Ayoob, 2001). These states will vigorously defend their sovereign rights 
including the right to the rule of non-intervention which as Walzer (1980) argues 
‘is the respect that foreigners owe to a historic community and to its internal life’. 
This then poses problems for international society when states that vigorously 
defend their external sovereignty have no capacity to ensure their internal 
sovereignty, when they are unable to administer and control their territory. They 
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then become ‘unconventional political units with dramatic security implications’ 
(Weiss, 2007 p.37), states with externally recognised sovereignty but no internal 
control. The break-up of the former Yugoslavia provides a good example of this. 
The collapse bred a number of conflicts that straddled the line between civil war 
and interstate conflict which then meant that the need to define sovereignty and 
responsibility over territory became problematic (Welsh, 2004a p.61). 

This need to define the responsibilities of sovereign states has been coupled 
with a growing body of legal and academic writing justifying international 
intervention in defence of human rights. This means that sovereignty is now 
viewed by some states as conditional on a state being able to meet particular 
responsibilities, both internal and external. However, despite this apparent 
evolution in the concept of sovereignty not all states agree with these 
developments. Not all states believe that sovereignty should be conditional 
and these tensions have a direct impact on peacekeeping operations as making 
sovereignty conditional has resulted in the need for consent for interventions 
being eroded. This then raises further questions about the legitimacy of such 
operations which will be explored in the following section. 


The Conditionality of Sovereignty 


Having explored the ‘evolving nature of sovereignty’ (Johnstone, 2004) and 
argued that over time the concrete basis of the principle has been eroded, although 
the nature of this erosion is not accepted by all states, this section now goes on to 
look at the ways in which sovereignty has become a concept with conditions. It 
argues that in many cases today ‘sovereignty yields to the demands of international 
peace and security’ (Weiss, 2007 p.16). Many of the changes in the way in which 
sovereignty is understood can be directly attributed to the developments in the 
concepts of humanitarian intervention and human security. 

Following the end of the Cold War, and the claims of the victory of liberal 
democracy, arguments were made that the world should no longer tolerate regimes 
which did not promote or respect the idea of human rights, that those states who 
violated human rights should forfeit their right to be treated as a legitimate 
sovereign. The culmination of these arguments has been the attempts within 
the UN to develop the concept of the Responsibility to Protect, which will be 
examined in the next chapter. This concept then makes sovereignty conditional 
on the behaviour of states; as Duffield argues ‘The Responsibility to Protect uses 
threats to human security to argue that sovereignty should now be regarded as 
contingent’ (2007 p.120). The arguments in favour of the concept are supported 
by other writers such as Fukuyama who argues that ‘The state retains a critical 
function that cannot be replaced by any transnational actor: it remains the only 
source of power that can enforce a rule of law. But for that power to be effective, 
it must be seen as legitimate’ (Fukuyama, 2006 p.10). This then raises the question 
of how a state becomes legitimate, how does a state meet the necessary conditions 
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of sovereignty, and who decides when these conditions have been met? It also 
raises issues in relation as to what type of conditions a state should match in order 
to be sovereign, must it be a democratic state, or are other forms of government 
acceptable. What level should its respect for human rights be at in order to ensure 
secure sovereignty? There are also problems in relation as to how to assess 
criteria or conditions as many of them would be subjective and therefore open 
to interpretation. 

One potential way around these problems is outlined by Grugel and Piper 
(2007) who suggest that the sovereignty of states is already limited, that ‘the 
global codification of rights limits the sovereignty of states in principle, by setting 
uniform and global standards’. This codification could include various treaties 
and international agreements including the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and perhaps most importantly the United Nations Charter (1945). Every 
member state of the United Nations agrees to abide by the rules outlined in the 
Charter. Because of this agreement Former Secretary-General Kofi Annan (18 
September 1999) argued that in fact there is no conflict between intervention 
and sovereignty; that UN authorised interventions, because of their basis on the 
consent of host governments, or through the invocation of Chapter VII of the 
Charter when consent is not forthcoming, avoid abrogating sovereignty as the 
states, by becoming members of the organisation, have already agreed to abide 
by these rules and therefore these limitations on their sovereignty. This argument 
is also supported by academics such as Weiss (2008) who suggests that ‘states 
continually agree to have their sovereignty impinged upon in a number of ways 
whether its trade law, immigration law, and in the case of the UN Charter Security 
Council decisions’. The problem with this argument is that not every state is 
having its sovereignty impinged upon to the same extent, or with the same level of 
agreement for that impingement. 

The extent to which states agree to have their sovereignty breeched is also 
questionable in relation to Security Council interventions based on consent as 
‘Behind the consensus is an assumption that the state has a government with effective 
territorial control, allowing it to offer or refuse consent’ (Weiss, 2007 p.4). Attempts 
have been made to circumnavigate this problem in the developing concept of R2P 
which, while ‘it is very carefully stated that the primary responsibility of the state 
is to the citizen, the state to which the citizen belongs is responsible for ensuring 
their security’ (Hannay, 2009b). The responsibility of the international community is 
based on the caveat that it only be applied in situations when 


the state becomes incapable of fulfilling the responsibilities to which its 
sovereignty entitles it, like Somalia where there is no state, there’s a country 
but there isn’t a state, there are no state institutions. That it is only in those 
situations that the international community has gradually moved on to ground 
which suggests that it, the international community, in most cases acting through 
the security council of the United Nations has a residual responsibility in those 
circumstance. (Hannay, 2009b) 
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The problem with this argument is that in most cases the Security Council and 
the wider international community fail to meet their responsibilities to intervene 
and prevent the disastrous consequences which result from state failure. While 
the responsibility might be assumed to exist, both on behalf of the state and the 
international community, it is more often than not an unfulfilled responsibility. 
The failure to fulfil this responsibility stems in part from the fear of establishing an 
‘international norm of ‘pro-democratic’ intervention’ (Weiss, 2007 p.49). 

This dilemma is further explained by Robert Jackson (2000b p.291), who notes 
that ‘while states have a responsibility to pursue international justice where they 
can, they should not jeopardize other fundamental values in the process’. In other 
words the moral obligation to prevent war trumps the moral obligation to promote 
human rights and democracy elsewhere. Although for academics such as Weiss 
“we have now limped towards a notion in which state sovereignty means not just 
a unit that has a language and a people and exercises some authority but that has 
another component that includes protecting ones population’ he does recognise 
that the concept ‘needs to be consolidated in customary law’ (Weiss, 2008). He 
argues that ‘sovereignty is not dead but it is hardly as sacrosanct as it once was’ 
(Weiss, 2000). This stance is however contradicted by others in the field including 
Lord Hannay who states that while the option for international intervention exists 


I wouldn’t say that it was a challenge to the doctrine of state sovereignty, it’s 
often said that it’s the end of the Westphalian principle. I think that’s putting 
it very glibly. These reductions, this willingness to get involved in national 
communities is a default option, it’s only the option you go to when all else fails, 
it’s not a preferred option. (Hannay, 2009b) 


The continued importance of sovereignty is further emphasised by the fact 
that United Nation’s ‘membership is based on formal sovereignty rather than a 
substantive definition of justice — in particular it makes no practical demands 
on its members to be democratic or to respect the human rights of its citizens’ 
(Fukuyama, 2006). Because of this ‘the UN is one of the last bastions of 
national sovereignty’ (Urquhart, 2007). The variation in acceptance of any shift 
in sovereignty is also apparent in the selective importance which the Security 
Council continues to place on the norm. In some cases sovereignty is taken as 
inviolable, but in others the Council is more willing to undermine the norm in 
order to undertake interventions. The willingness to undermine state sovereignty 
can also be connected to interventions where member states’ interests are also at 
stake, as examined below. 

The best example of this is the case of Somalia, where prior to the intervention 
a request for assistance was received from a Somali Diplomat of the former Somali 
government which was no longer in existence. This diplomat was then present at 
the Security Council meeting in relation to the on-going crisis but was not allowed 
to speak in case any member of council challenged the authority of the diplomat to 
do so, as the government of Somalia was no longer in control of the territory. The 
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presence of the diplomat then meant that ‘the council was thus able to sustain the 
fiction that it was operating with the consent of Somalia itself? (Hannay, 2009a). 
Although some academics argue that the nation state is in decline and that 
‘the westphalian system of absolute state sovereignty now is falling without a 
replacement in sight’ (Gaan, 2006), this argument is contradicted by the actions of 
both states who continue to emphasise the importance of their sovereign rights and 
their right to non-intervention and by the actions of the Security Council which 
still seeks consent before deploying operations. 

Despite this however it can be argued that sovereignty is indeed conditional 
that member states when undertaking entry to the United Nations have agreed to 
certain restrictions on their actions. It is not conditional on the basis of human 
rights or good governance unless the Security Council decides that the failure to 
meet those conditions then constitutes a threat to international peace and security, 
at which point the state’s sovereignty can be abrogated by a peacekeeping mission 
based on a Chapter VII mandate. While states have been concerned by the 
development of new norms such as R2P and by the fear that, ‘the consequences 
of this new understanding of sovereignty ... would destroy the very pillars of 
international order without offering a robust alternative’ (Welsh, 2004a p.53). The 
reality is that the Security Council has, at least in theory, the power to undermine 
their sovereignty without the need for reference to any norm or concept. In the 
past the Council’s power has been limited, both by international circumstances 
and by resources, but in recent interventions there has been a steady increase in 
the number of Chapter VII mandates being issued; the council has become more 
willing to act with limited consent. This new willingness to act is however bringing 
its own set of problems to the Security Council and to peacekeeping operations. A 
perceived lack of consent has in some cases led to a perceived lack of legitimacy 
in relation to peacekeeping operations. As legitimacy is key to the success of any 
operation it is of paramount importance that it be retained. The next section looks 
at the issue of consent in operations and whether or not the shifts in sovereignty 
have made it unnecessary for the deployment of operations, or, if because of the 
need for legitimacy, both real and perceived, this means that consent is still an 
important factor in the successful deployment of peacekeepers. 


The End of Consent? 


Consent, along with impartiality and non-use of force, is a key foundation of 
traditional peacekeeping operations. Throughout the Cold War the issue of consent 
could make or break a peacekeeping operation as non-intervention defined as ‘the 
prohibition of military incursions into states without the consent of the government’ 
(Roberts, 1996) was a bedrock principle of the international system. Since the end 
of the Cold War however there has been a downgrading of the principle as outlined 
by Adam Roberts who identifies three key crises which contributed to this. The 
first crisis followed the success of the First Gulf War; following the removal 
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of Iraqi forces from Kuwait Saddam Hussein began a campaign of persecution 
against the Iraqi Kurds in the north of the country. In order to prevent this, no-fly 
zones, or a Kurdish safe haven, were established over the north of the country 
to prevent the continued attacks. Known as Operation Provide Comfort it was 
undertaken by a coalition of military forces who based their actions on Security 
Council Resolution 688 (S/RES/688 United Nations, 1991). This was done 
without the consent of the Iraqi government and was one of the first operations 
to be established without direct consent. The legality of the operation was later 
questioned as the resolution did not explicitly authorise the creation of the safe 
haven, but it still represents a clear step towards the reduction in the necessity of 
consent. The second operation which also reduced the importance of consent was 
the establishment in 1992 of the United Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR) 
in the Former Yugoslavia. Established under Security Council resolution 743 the 
operation again was not based on a request or the consent of a host government 
(S/RES/ 743 United Nations, 1992). 

The final crisis was the collapse of Somalia and the establishment of the United 
Nations Operations in Somalia (UNOSOM). The operation was established by 
Security Council Resolution 775 (S/RES/775United Nations, 1992) in but it 
is Security Council Resolutions 794 (S/RES/794 United Nations, 1992) of 3 
December 1992 which Hannay identifies as ‘probably the most astonishing single 
document to be agreed in the immediate post-Cold War period at the UN’ because 
‘it swept aside the whole notion, or fiction in the case of Somalia, of consent by 
the host nation’ (Hannay, 2009a). The resolution established the United Task Force 
(UNITAF) which under the leadership of the United States of America undertook 
Operation Restore Hope to secure the delivery of humanitarian aid. Hannay also 
identifies this resolution as the closest document the UN has ever produced which 
comes close to recognising a legal case for humanitarian intervention. Following 
these three key crises Roberts (1994b) argues that the downgrading of consent 
was taking peacekeeping into dangerous territory and that peacekeeping as a tool 
of the United Nations was not prepared to deal with the potential consequences 
of this type of action. What is clear is that ‘the UN confronted a decision in these 
cases; either depart from the rules of impartiality and consent in order to confront 
the humanitarian emergency or allow these rules to determine the limits of its 
humanitarianism’ (Barnett and Finnemore, 2004 p.123). This then had a direct 
impact on the development of future peacekeeping operations and the extent to 
which they relied upon the consent of the host state. 

The three crises also raised the question of who consent should be sought 
from? (Bellamy, 2004). In the case of Somalia the government had completely 
collapse and was therefore incapable of either requesting assistance or providing 
consent. In the Former Yugoslavia the break-up of the Federation meant that 
only one of the states had a functioning government which was recognised as 
such by the international community, this reflected the reality that although 
‘effective and legitimate states remain the most solid foundation for international 
society, the reality of the post-Cold War worlds has frequently seen the opposite’ 
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(Welsh, 2002). Without an effective state to ask for assistance who then should the 
UN seek consent from? 

In many cases the UN would resort to utilising a similar concept to that of 
‘negotiated access’ (Weiss, 2006b) used by development agencies whereby they 
would negotiate with all of the combatants in an attempt to gain consent for the 
deployment of an operation, often based on a formal peace accord. The difficulty 
of the lack of legitimate governments to provide consent has led to the creation of 
different forms of consent as identified by Alex Bellamy and Paul Williams. They 
identify three main forms of consent including variable consent when the level and 
nature of consent changes across the mission timeframe, multi-layered consent 
where consent has to be sought at different levels, including local, national and 
regional, and finally, malleable consent where consent is influence through consent 
management (Bellamy and Williams, 2010). The issue of malleable consent 
has however raised some concerns due to the fact that ‘while consent remains 
critical for the support of UN operations by key member states, it has increasingly 
been coerced through economic and political pressure’ (Zaum, 2008). This has 
raised questions relating to the legitimacy of interventions if consent has been 
coerced because state consent is viewed as an important source of legitimacy for 
interventions (Hurd, 2007). The perceived lack of legitimacy has the potential for 
negative consequences for operations on the ground as ‘UN operations in internal 
conflicts have to pay at least as much attention to local sources of legitimacy as 
they do to that more distant source of legitimacy, the council’ (Lowe et al., 2008 
p.28). Ifan intervention is not viewed as legitimate by the population it is working 
amongst, that then places peacekeepers at increased risk of attack. 

The need for legitimacy only increases when the UN operations are mandated to 
undertake tasks related to the governance of a state in crisis. For example in Bosnia 
in 1996 the UNPROFOR mission was tasked with ‘advising law enforcement 
agencies on guidelines on democratic policing principles with full support for 
human rights, and investigating or assisting with investigations into human rights 
abuses’ (S/RES/1088 United Nations, 1996) responsibilities normally assumed to 
be under the jurisdiction of a sovereign state; a situation which was still continuing 
in 2002 when the mission was again tasked with providing ‘a safe and secure 
environment for all persons in their respective jurisdictions, by maintaining 
civilian law enforcement agencies operating in accordance with internationally 
recognized standards and with respect for internationally recognized human rights 
and fundamental freedoms’ (S/RES/1423 United Nations, 2002). The emphasis of 
these norms and ideals created an enormous amount of work for the peacekeeping 
mission in an on-going conflict situation which was one of the most complicated 
the UN had faced. Alongside the demands for national self-determination amongst 
the once united republics was the plan for a greater Serbia being instigated by 
the then Serbian leader Slobodan Milošević. Milošević had an overall aim of an 
ethnically pure Serbia dominating the region and the first step towards achieving 
this plan was the invasion of Croatia in 1991. The fighting in Croatia was focused 
around the Krajina peninsula where there was a large Serbian minority. By the 
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time the United Nations peacekeepers arrived in Croatia the Serbs had gained 
roughly a quarter of the territory, a situation which was frozen by the arrival of the 
UN troops (Zimmerman, 1995). The fighting in Croatia also marked the beginning 
of the war crimes in the region with the shelling of the cities of Dubrovnik and 
Vukovar. Although initially deployed as a peacekeeping mission in Croatia the 
United Nations was soon facing a clear example of ‘mission creep’? as the conflict 
in Croatia was quickly followed by the conflagration in Bosnia where a three way 
conflict ensued between the various factions. 

The conflict in Bosnia was even more devastating as it followed a ‘centuries- 
long tradition of accommodation and mutual coexistence of different religious 
communities and nationalities’ (Donia and Fine, 1994 p.280) along with 
‘historical patterns of coalition politics and compromise, coupled with deeply- 
rooted traditions of cooperation and coexistence in everyday life’ (Donia and 
Fine, 1994 p.280). There were three main factions in the Bosnian Conflict; 
Bosnian-Serbs who wanted to join a greater Serbia, Bosnian Muslims who wished 
to retain independence from both Serbia and Croatia, and Bosnian Croats who 
wished to join with Croatia. The division of Bosnia was pursued ruthlessly by 
both the Serbian Leader Slobodan Milošević and the Croatian Leader Franjo 
Tudjman, ‘as a place where Serbs, Croats and Muslims, had coexisted more or less 
peacefully for centuries, Bosnia was an affront and a challenge to these two ethnic 
supremacists’ (Zimmerman, 1995). The UN intervention was also complicated 
by the international recognition of some of the seceding republics which placed 
operations in a grey area, particularly in relation to the issue of consent which is of 
paramount importance to the success of peacekeeping operations. 

UNPROFOR was replaced in Croatia in March 1995 by the United Nations 
Confidence Restoration Operation, UNCRO, which was predicated on the main 
policy basis of the UN within Croatia and Bosnia, the establishment and protection 
of safe havens with the aim of protecting ethnic minorities within the region. In 
May 1995 President Tudjman of Croatia expelled the UN force from Croatia 
leaving the UN little choice but to supervise the evacuation of Serbian refugees. 
Following the reintegration by force of two of the regions under UN protection, 
Krajina and Western Slavonia, UNCRO forces remained only in Eastern Slavonia 
and the Prevlaka peninsula. UNCRO was replaced in 1996 by the United Nations 
Transitional Authority in Eastern Slavonia, UNTAES, whose task was the peaceful 
reintegration of the region into Croatia and by the United Nations Mission of 
Observers in Prevlaka, UNMOP, whose task was to monitor the demilitarisation 
of the Prevlaka peninsula. The expulsion of the UN from Croatia is a clear 
demonstration of the need for consent in the operation of peacekeeping missions, 





2 Mission Creep: Refers to the changing of the mandate of peacekeeping operations 
from humanitarian to more combat orientated operations. The main example of this was in 
the intervention in Somalia. Mission Creep is seen as a problem as in many cases the troops 
involved in the operation are not equipped to handle the escalation in tasks required by the 
mission change. 
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and is also a demonstration of what can occur when peacekeeping troops outstay 
their welcome, in many cases freezing the conflict and not allowing a resolution to 
the underlying causes. As one observer of the conflict in Croatia argues, 


When there were problems about how to find a lasting solution, in a way they 
became a burden. When you want to find a lasting solution and you have a 
force which is in the way and cemented like the case of Cyprus, the UN forces 
themselves get an unwelcoming reception by one faction or one warring party. 
Because one party wants to find a lasting solution and they (UN troops) are not 
here to help find the solution, they are here to keep peace and the other party may 
not be that eager to find a lasting solution, and then people find themselves in a 
very unpleasant position. (Anon., 2009) 


In this case the UN forces were overrun by Croatian troops who forcibly regained 
their territory. However the fall of the safe areas within Croatia demonstrated the 
inability of the UN troops to act in defence of the protected populations and quickly 
led to attacks on safe areas within other republics and the UN was ill equipped to 
prevent them. The most horrific collapse of a safe haven occurred in Srebrenica 
where the UN forces had no choice but to stand aside and watch as thousands of 
Muslim men and boys were taken aside and slaughtered. These failures occurred 
despite the fact that the troops had a clear mandate to protect those within the 
protected areas and have led to several investigations into the failings of both the 
individual troops and the wider organisation (Human Rights Watch 2010; United 
Nations 2010e). 

The war in Bosnia was finally halted with the introduction of the Dayton 
Accords, this peace agreement coincided with the increased isolation of the Bosnian 
Serbs as the Croats and Muslims had formed a federation, under the threat of US 
economic sanctions. It also coincided with the Croatian Armies capture of the Serb 
territory in the Krajina peninsula which effectively removed UN protection for 
Serbs in the region. Serbia itself also came under attack through NATOs ‘operation 
deliberate force’ (Owen, 2000) an air campaign designed to advance the cause 
of peace in the Balkan region and a prelude to greater intervention in the region. 
The Dayton Accord was based on the mutual respect for the sovereignty of each 
‘state’ in the eyes of the agreement, Croatia, Bosnia and the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (comprised of Serbia and Montenegro). Bosnia was divided into two 
entities, 51 per cent of the territory formed a Muslim-Croat federation and 49 per 
cent a Serb Republic (Trbovich, 2008). Following the signing of the peace agreement 
in 1995 UNPROFOR in Bosnia was replaced by the United Nations Mission in 
Bosnia—Herzegovina (UNMIBH). The operation, in coordination with the High 
Representative, was responsible for a wide range of tasks, including law and order, 
humanitarian relief and refugees, human rights, elections, and the rehabilitation of 
infrastructure and economic reconstruction.(United Nations). UNMIBH, along with 
UNTAET was part of an increased involvement in multifunctional peacekeeping 
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operations introduced in post-conflict societies to assist with the restructuring and 
rebuilding of the state. 

The UNTAET mission was tasked with a wide variety of objectives under 
Security Council Resolution 1272 (S/RES/1272 United Nations, 1999), including, 
the provision of security and maintenance of law and order, the establishment 
of an effective administration, to assist in the development of civil and social 
services, the coordination of humanitarian assistance, and most importantly to 
support capacity building for self-government and the establishment of conditions 
for sustainable development (United Nations, 2012). UNTAET effectively became 
the de jure government of a broken country, tasked with rebuilding the state of 
East Timor following the ‘scorched earth campaign’ of the Indonesian military 
(Strohmeyer, 2001). The mission became a large-scale experiment into the 
potential for the UN to rebuild state institutions where none existed, the ability 
of the UN to fill the ‘empty shell’ of a state, as it was also attempting in Kosovo. 
The tasks being attempted in East Timor also underlined the tension between state 
sovereignty and the growth in intervention. As Taub (2000) states, ‘This project 
stands at the shifting frontier between the universalism that the U.N. embodies and 
the sovereignty of its individual members’. By undertaking the tasks associated 
with internal governance, the UN was increasingly intervening in affairs 
traditionally off limits to the organisation. 

Overall the UNTAET mission has been hailed as one of the most successful 
operations undertaken by the UN. In the case of East Timor the UN responded 
quickly and decisively authorising the operation and granting the necessary 
powers for action to be taken. In conjunction with the Australian-led INTERFET 
forces, the UNTAET mission responded to continued attacks from the unregulated 
militia with lethal force, a right to employ force which was claimed by the UN 
administrator Sergio Vieira de Mello. The right to use force within a territory has 
long been a determining factor in state sovereignty, and it was this claim to lethal 
force which differentiated the UNTAET mission from previous multi-functional 
operations. The UN in East Timor was laying claim, not only to the administration 
of the state, but to a form of statehood itself (Chopra, 2002; Smith, 2004; 
Steele, 2002). Despite the relative success of the operation it also faced enduring 
criticism, particularly in relation to the neo-colonial attitudes of UN Staff, and the 
lack of accountability of the UN to the local population, which led to claims of 
human rights abuse (Chopra, 2002; Megret and Hoffman, 2003). The majority of 
the criticisms stem from what Chopra identifies as the lack of “Timorisation’ by the 
UN, the failure to involve the local population within the political process, despite 
this being identified as a key objective in the missions mandate. This is a clear 
failure to translate the liberal norms of global governance into a locally acceptable 
and appropriate paradigm. 

East Timor also raised the spectre of potential human rights abuses by UN 
staff members, a problem which has also occurred in other deployments. The 
credibility of troops deployed by the UN is not only being questioned in relation to 
their military capacity but also in relation to their behaviour whilst on deployment. 
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With the increase in peacekeeping missions there has also been an increased 
in the ‘unintended consequences of peacekeeping’ (Aoi et al., 2007). These 
consequences include an increase in the abuse and exploitation of both the local 
population and mineral resources in the countries of deployment, most notably 
in the DRC (Csaky, 2008; Harrington, 2005; Hughes, 2000; Mackay, 2001; Rehn 
and Sirleaf, 2002; Save the Children, 2009; United Nations, 2001, 2009). Such 
cases of abuse not only contravene the Blue Helmets Code of Conduct (United 
Nations, 1998) they also undermine the legitimacy of any UN mission both 
within that country and on the international stage. The UN is however limited 
as to how it can respond to such cases with the worst punishment for offenders 
extending to redeployment or repatriation to their own country as peacekeepers 
are currently exempt from prosecution by the International Criminal Court (United 
Nations, 2011a). Following the repatriation of offenders their own governments 
are expected to undertake the appropriate prosecutions however in reality this 
rarely occurs Elliot and Elkins, 2007). One justification for the lack of prosecutions 
might stem from the potential backlash in relation to the provision of troops which 
could occur if prosecutions became more frequent and immunity was removed. 

The problem is as one official argues that with ‘more and more peacekeeping 
missions, where will we get these people from? It’s the force generation, whether 
it be military, police or civilian experts to go on peacekeeping missions and 
that’s certainly from the UN experience is getting worse rather than better’ 
(Anon., 2008b). This sentiment is echoed by Lord Robertson the former Secretary- 
General of NATO who argued that the biggest problem is not only getting the troop 
numbers but that ‘getting usable, mobilisable forces is the biggest challenge and 
problem that we’ve got’ and that this needs to be ‘properly and effectively sorted 
before you can actually talk about any kind of intervention’ (Robertson, 2009). 
The problem is that the inability to generate troops has come at a time when 


Both the conditions that gave rise to civil wars and those that resulted from them 
argued for a more holistic approach to keeping peace that went beyond military 
and security priorities to address issues of governance, democratic legitimacy, 
social inclusion, and economic equality that, if properly treated, might enable 
war-torn countries to increase their resilience to new rounds of violence. 
(Cousens and Kumar, 2001) 


The involvement of the UN in the resolution of these new issues can be attributed 
to the development of the concept of global governance which is emphasising 
the improvement of democratisation, good governance, and respect for human 
rights. As Tanner (2010) argues, ‘a rethinking of the role of peacekeeping as an 
instrument of global crisis response could help to strengthen global governance in 
peace and security’. 

One example of relative success has been the operation in Burundi, ONUB 
where the mandate also emphasised many of the norms associated with global 
governance. These included contributing to ‘the successful completion of 
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the electoral process stipulated in the Arusha Agreement, by ensuring a 
secure environment for free, transparent and peaceful elections to take place’ 
(S/RES/1545 United Nations, 2004) and carrying out ‘institutional reforms as well 
as the constitution of the integrated national defence and internal security forces 
and, in particular, the training and monitoring of the police, while ensuring that 
they are democratic and fully respect human rights and fundamental freedoms’ 
(S/RES/1545 United Nations, 2004). These tasks underline the importance of 
establishing democratic principles and support for human rights within Burundi, 
both norms which have also been promoted within the development of the concept 
of global governance. Because of the complexity of the tasks it was authorised to 
undertake ONUB did not complete its mandate within the initial period and was 
extended by Security Council Resolution 1577 for a further period of six months 
(S/RES/1577 United Nations, 2004). 

The mandate was extended several times after the initial extension until 
the mission was concluded in December 2006 with the completion of the first 
democratic elections in 12 years and the DDR of over 22,000 combatants (United 
Nations, 2006). The UN mission then shifted its focus towards reconstruction 
with the establishment of the Integrated Political Office in Burundi (BINUB). 
The conclusion of the peacekeeping operations has not however coincided with a 
conclusion of hostilities within Burundi. Although the last remaining rebel group 
the FNL signed a peace agreement with the government in September of 2006 it 
only held for 10 months. There was a further resumption of hostilities in 2008 
before a second treaty between the two sides was signed in May 2008. This then 
led to the FNL laying down its arms in order to become a fully-fledged political 
party in April 2009 (BBC, 2009a). The subsequent elections in 2010, with only 
one candidate standing for president, were marred by suggestions of violence and 
intimidation and renewed tensions have heightened fears of a resumption of the 
previous conflict. The remaining potential for conflict only serves to highlight the 
increasing complexities involved in external interventions in crisis situations. 

As argued above sovereignty remains one of the key foundations of the 
international system and the United Nations plays a large role in securing the 
continued importance of the concept. Many of the smaller member states of the 
organisation have ‘always looked to the UN as the guarantor of their independence’ 
(Mayall, 2004) and continue to do so today. The guarantee of independence stems 
from the United Nations emphasis on respect for sovereignty and the principle of 
non-intervention. Since the end of the Cold War and with the changes in the format 
of conflicts across the globe the support for these traditional norms has been tested 
because, ‘within the context of intra-state and ethnic conflict, strict adherence to 
the normative principles of consent, impartiality and the non-use of force except 
in self-defence substantially reduces the operational efficiency of a peacekeeping 
force’ (Berdal, 1993). The shift in the type of conflicts to which peacekeeping 
operations are being deployed has been coupled with an increasing emphasis on 
the flexibility of the concept of sovereignty, as demonstrated with the development 
of the concept of the Responsibility to Protect, which will be explored in the next 
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chapter. There has been a move within the international system to create a set of 
criteria to identify what makes a state sovereign and the underlying argument is 
based on the idea that states are only legitimate if they meet certain basic standards 
of common humanity. In other words a state must be able to demonstrate that it 
is capable of ensuring the basic human rights of its population and fulfilling the 
responsibilities of a sovereign state in order to ensure its right of non-intervention 
within the international system. 

Alongside the attempts to redefine the concept of sovereignty, as Weiss argues, 
there has been a move towards the development of an ‘international norm of “pro- 
democratic” intervention’ (Weiss, 2007 p.49). This does not necessarily mean 
an intervention in favour of an already established democratic government, but 
instead, as Weiss outlines, is the placing of the establishment of a democratic form 
of governance as a priority in all peacekeeping operations. In fact Weiss argues that 
the establishment of forms of democratic governance have been at the forefront of 
the majority of African interventions since the end of the Cold War. The emphasis 
on democratic governance and the establishment of stable democratic states has 
also become increasingly important in recent years as Sam Daws also argues 


There is greater recognition from the international community that you can’t 
allow a state, whether it’s a Somalia or an Afghanistan, to fail for a long period 
of time. That just creates a space in which transnational terrorist networks can 
operate. Terrorism has been around for thousands of years but the nature of 
terrorism in relation to international institutions has changed. So while the UN 
previously worked in many civil war situations where terrorist attacks were 
ongoing, those terrorist attacks were generally confined to the military and 
politicians of the country concerned (and) at times also civilians. The direct 
targeting of UN humanitarian workers has changed the security assessment and 
financial feasibility of some UN operations. (Daws, 2009) 


The changing perceptions of the United Nations as Daws outlines above have 
made it even more important for the organisation to ensure the retention of local 
legitimacy for any operations on the ground. Now more than ever ‘all interveners 
need to understand and work with local solutions’ (Edwards, 1999). The problem 
is, as outlined in the Brahimi report, that peacekeeping operations are facing even 
more complex environments in which the provision of consent for operations is 
often unreliable, there is a failure on the behalf of troops and their commanders 
to understand that impartiality does not mean neutrality and there is a fear of 
utilising force to take on spoilers (United Nations, 2010f). In order to overcome 
these problems academics such as Johnstone (2006) argue that UN operations 
must pose a ‘credible deterrence threat’ the problem is again that the resources are 
often not provided for that deterrence to be achievable. Other academics such as 
Roberts (1994b) have argued that there is a need for a change in understanding of 
what impartiality means, that it is not an issue of being impartial in relations with 
and between belligerents but is instead a matter of being impartial in carrying out 
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Security Council resolutions. The need for this legitimacy is again outlined by 
Daws (2009), who argues that 


one emerging threat is the rise of transnational actors such as al-Qaeda who 
are ideologically and fundamentally opposed to the concept of nation states as 
the building block for an international system, and which also see the United 
Nations as a biased organisation of states promoting western goals. The 
appalling attacks by al-Qaeda in a number of locations on UN humanitarian 
agencies is thus a very disturbing development. It also again speaks to the issue 
of the need for both international and local legitimacy. Such local legitimacy 
is contextual, relating to things going on in that particular conflict zone but it 
can also relate to wider conflicts. So an attack on the UN in Afghanistan may 
be cited by al-Qaeda, however fallaciously in connection with the failure of the 
international community to address the Israeli—Palestinian situation. 


As Daws argues the United Nations must be seen to be impartial and legitimate 
in order to be successful, an argument that is backed up by other academics who 
argue that ‘peacekeeping is at its best when the peacekeepers — both civilian and 
military — take their cues from the local population, and not UN headquarters, 
about how best to implement mandates’ (Howard, 2008). The problem is that 
operations are generally not given the freedom within operations to do so and are 
instead stuck in the cycle of referring all matters back to the Security Council for 
further debate before action can be taken. 

The need for change in the oversight and control of peacekeeping operations 
is paramount given the changing context in which operations are being deployed. 
As Ruggie argues, ‘a doctrinal basis for robust UN peace operations must 
be formulated if the UN is to have a future in the terrain between traditional 
peacekeeping and warfighting’ (Ruggie, 1997). The creation of a more robust 
doctrine for peacekeeping is not however the only hurdle, as Johnston argues 
‘without sufficient resources any form of doctrine is futile, and without doctrine, 
resources may prove to be ineffective or inert’ (Johnstone, 2006). As both Howard 
and Johnstone highlight there is a real need for the United Nations Security 
Council to spend more time assessing the outcomes it wants peacekeeping 
operations to achieve and to provide the resources necessary for those outcomes to 
be achievable. This issue was clearly highlighted in the Brahimi report in which it 
was argued that the mandates and resources for peacekeeping operations have to 
be guided by pragmatic, realistic analysis and thinking (United Nations, 2010f). 

One of the ways in which this could be achieved is the development of 
criteria which the Security Council would then apply to interventions before 
they occurred. This is not a new idea, and it has received much attention and 
debate since the mid 1990s. The arguments in favour of criteria to be applied to 
peacekeeping operations are supported by practitioners who state that ‘it would 
be more predictable and more equitable if these criteria were there, not only were 
there but were there to be used’ (Hannay, 2009b). The criteria Hannay supports 
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were clearly outlined in the High Level Panel report on threats, challenges and 
changes and included four main criteria in the assessment of operations. First that 
the operation be of proper purpose, or right intention, that the intervention or use 
of military force was the last resort, that the intervention utilised proportional 
means, and that those involved in the intervention had weighed the balance of 
consequences and likelihood of success (United Nations, 2004). 

The problem with the creation of criteria, is as one former UN official argues, 
whether or not ‘it would be applied consistently. Also there would be an inability 
to create a consensus about what the criteria should be’ (Anon., 2008a). Another 
problem is raised by Johnstone, who although in support of criteria, highlights the 
fact that 


It’s only when you don’t have consent or the consent isn’t reliable or the consent 
needs to be manufactured in a way that you need to start considering criteria 
and you start saying you know we’re at the point now where either we intervene 
coercively against the will of the government or we collectively try to put so 
much pressure on the government diplomatically that it can’t resist saying yes to 
a peacekeeping presence. (Johnstone, 2008) 


Rather than a set of criteria Johnstone (2008) instead argues for ‘a set of questions 
that the security council should ask itself when its contemplating the deployment 
of a peacekeeping mission and perhaps a different set of questions when its 
contemplating coercive intervention’. The use of such a set of criteria or questions 
might improve the doctrine and resources available for peacekeeping missions 
but it also raises a large number of unanswered questions as to who would select 
such criteria and how evenly they would be applied. The incorrect or uneven 
application of criteria could further undermine the legitimacy of the organisation 
and further threaten the potential use of peacekeeping operations in the future. 
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Chapter 6 
The Responsibility to Protect 


As the United Nations remains committed to resolving conflicts around the globe, 


The ideology of human rights is being embraced by the United Nations and 
academics, among others, as the moral foundation of global order, or the “glue” 
that holds the political project of global governance together by creating the 
common moral understanding necessary to legitimize global political authority. 
(Owen, 2005 p.221) 


Whilst this has given new justification for interventions it has however led 
to a whole host of new and even more complex issues as the number of tasks 
involved in these interventions has escalated. The UN has moved from traditional 
peacekeeping to a new form of multi-functional operation however the increase 
in tasks has not been met by an increase in resources. It seems that in the post- 
Cold War era ‘The UN is being overwhelmed by escalating demands that cannot 
be met, undermined by the lack of resources and capability and perplexed by the 
complexity of some of these internal conflicts’ (Doyle and Otunnu, 1998 p.x). 

Despite numerous failures there have been increasing ‘calls for the UN to 
do more rather than recognition that the UN might be fundamentally limited in 
acting in these contexts’ (Fox, 2004 p.103). Rather than attempting to reform the 
United Nations, to provide more support or to produce more realistic mandates the 
member states instead continued to place increasing pressure on the UN to take 
more action and achieve more in the face of overwhelming obstacles. By pushing 
the UN without providing enough support the idea that the UN could be used as 
‘a potential source of power, to promote common cause or legitimate common 
action’ (Ogata, 2002) has been slowly eroded. Over time 


Post-Cold War peacekeeping has exposed the paradoxes of global governance. 
Peacekeeping is increasingly a phenomenon of situations where domestic 
state sovereignty, as a legal and political principle, is barely sustainable and 
where other states are attempting to act in concert to restore it ... Even more 
paradoxically, the autonomy of troop-contributing states in areas of foreign 
and security policy, broadly conceived, may also be increasingly subverted 
by transnational and global processes, not least in the demands for new global 
doctrines for peacekeeping. (Pugh, 1997 p.193) 


It would appear that the more the UN intervenes to ensure stability and prosperity, 
the more it ‘undermines its efforts to develop peaceful, democratic systems 
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that respect human rights and foster economic prosperity because it strips state 
leaders’ authority and therefore their capacity to lead’ (Johnson, 2005 p.183). 

Along with the renewed importance of Human Rights as a component of 
United Nations action is the concept of good governance and this has been adopted 
by the UN in relation not only to its own operation but to the operation of those 
states to which it is providing assistance. During the Cold War years it was not 
the place of the UN to comment on the internal governing of any state; based on 
the dominance of the concepts of non-intervention and sovereignty it was deemed 
to be outside the organisation’s area of accepted intervention. Today however the 
UN Security Council comments more freely on the actions of states, both those 
it is assisting and those which it feels require assistance. However what cannot 
be denied is the ‘susceptibility of the UN to the agendas of the most powerful 
states’ (Held, 2004b p.108) and the reality that ‘Asymmetrical power relations 
drive many of the decisions in international forums, whether intergovernmental or 
civil society, and the capacity to go it alone or to revert to extra institutional venues 
seems increasingly the rule rather than the exception in international behaviour’ 
(Forman and Segaer, 2006). The UN is not capable of taking action without its 
member states and if its member states do not agree with the stance of the UN they 
can quite simply bypass it which has occurred with increasing frequency over the 
past few years. 

The problem with the UN is that ‘it suffers from the contradiction between 
a liberalism that makes harmony depend on the right kind of state (liberal 
national) on the one hand and an international system that requires a heavy dose 
of international regimes and organizations aimed at overcoming the drawbacks 
of state sovereignty on the other’ (Hoffman, 1995). This severely hampers any 
action that the UN can take as it is in the process of attempting to establish a more 
peaceful cooperative world made up of liberal democratic states whilst at the same 
time slowly eroding the concept of the sovereignty of such states by emphasising 
the importance of human rights and individual freedoms. One attempt to resolve 
the tensions between sovereignty and the need for protection of human rights has 
been the development of the Responsibility to Protect norm, or R2P. This chapter 
will examine the development of the norm and its current and future implications 
for UN interventions in conflict zones. 


Responsibility to Protect and the UN as Enforcer of Global Governance 


In the preamble to the UN charter it states that one of the aims of the 
organisation is ‘to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small’ (United Nations, 1945). As an Organisation the United 
Nations ‘establishes norms that many countries would like everyone to live 
by’ (Tharoor, 2003) and it was hoped that with the end of the Superpower conflict 
it would become ‘an instrument for the mobilization of collective concern’ 
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(Wilcox and Haviland Jr., 1961 p.107) on a wide variety of issues affecting the 
global community. This came alongside a shift to a more ‘morally’ based policy 
towards intervention in conflicts. Many, such as former Secretaries-General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali and Kofi Annan, felt that the world should no longer 
tolerate regimes which did not promote or respect the idea of human rights, that 
those states who violated human rights should forfeit their right to be treated as a 
legitimate sovereign (Annan, 18 September 1999; Boutros-Ghali, 1992). It was 
proposed that ‘The focus of a post-Cold War United Nations should be on human 
security — not just the security of the states which are members of the United 
Nations but the security of populations within these states’ (Sutterlin, 1995 p.xi). 

This idea can be seen to develop from various other shifts in international 
awareness in relation to human rights stemming from the abolition of slavery and 
the end of colonialism, both of which promoted the right of self-determination. 
There had been throughout the Cold War years a reassessment of who is human and 
therefore who deserved protection from violation of their human rights. Human 
rights had become a universally-applied concept in the period following the end 
of the Cold War as had the concept of legitimacy of statehood; no longer would 
despotic governments be guaranteed de facto statehood, legitimacy was deemed 
to be limited to the sphere of democratically governed states. Throughout the Cold 
War foreign policy and international relations had been ‘seen as necessarily amoral’ 
(Harries, 2005) that concern should only be for the national interest and for the 
security of the state. In the post-Cold War era however morality became the basis 
of and justification for a large proportion of many states’ foreign policy actions. 

In the years following the end of the Cold War humanitarian intervention, 
including international humanitarian law and international humanitarian assistance 
in times of crisis that is based on the principles of impartiality, neutrality and 
universality, has become the norm. These developments have been enshrined 
in a variety of sources of international law including international conventions 
such as the 1948 Genocide Convention, the 1949 Geneva Conventions and in 
Security Council resolutions and General Assembly documents such as the World 
Summit Outcome Document 2005 (United Nations, 2005c). There is an argument 
to be made that Member States at the UN have realised that they ‘have a long- 
term national interest as well as a moral responsibility to promote human rights’ 
(Harries, 2005) that they should aim to emulate Gareth Evans’ ideal of ‘good 
international citizenship’ (Evans, 1993). In today’s international system ‘respect for 
national sovereignty is no longer the guiding principle of the relationship between 
states, where the world community only has the right to intervene if one country 
attacks another’ (Harvey, 2003). 

The most recent development in relation to interventions for humanitarian 
reasons is the proposed development of the concept of a ‘Responsibility to 
Protect’. This concept is predicated on the recognition of a shift in the basis of 
state sovereignty, which will allow the international community to intervene if 
a state fails to act to protect the rights of its citizens. If a state fails to do so, and 
if large-scale human rights abuses are being committed then this concept allows 
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the overriding of state sovereignty in order to protect the sovereignty and safety 
of the citizens. At the hard end of the concept will be ‘coercive action by one or 
more states involving the use of armed force in another state without the consent 
of its authorities, and with the purpose of preventing widespread suffering or death 
among the inhabitants’ (Roberts in Weiss, 2007). It is based on the idea that there 
are limits to what the international community will accept; that there is a line 
and ‘if you step over that you have gone too far and you temporarily lose your 
sovereignty and then there’s an international obligation, certainly responsibility to 
act to correct that’ (Weiss, 2008). 

Fast forward to the beginning of the twenty-first century however and 
looking back ‘the brutal legacy of the twentieth century speaks bitterly and 
graphically of the profound failure of individual states to live up to their most 
basic and compelling responsibilities, as well as to the collective inadequacies 
of international institutions’ (United Nations, 2009c). Following the failures of 
the UN to respond adequately to various crises including Rwanda, Darfur and 
Somalia and the subsequent NATO intervention in Kosovo a debate was raging 
about unilateral humanitarian intervention and the role this had to play in securing 
international peace and security. This debate first began with the work of Francis 
Deng and Roberta Cohen who outlined the concept of sovereignty as responsibility 
(Deng et al., 1996). The concept was based on the idea that ‘only those states that 
cherish, nurture, and protect the fundamental rights of their citizens and thereby 
fulfil their sovereign responsibilities are entitled to the full panoply of sovereign 
rights’ (Bellamy, 2009b p.19). 

The idea was then championed by former Secretary-General Kofi Annan who 
posed a challenge to the international community: How to reconcile the tension 
between sovereignty, the protection of human rights, and the need for potential 
interventions in the form of peacekeeping operations? The challenge was taken up 
by the Canadian government who proceeded to form the International Commission 
on Intervention and State Sovereignty (ICISS) (2001a). The main aim of the 
commission was to examine the tension between sovereignty and human rights 
and to explore potential solutions to this problem. In doing so ‘The report aimed 
to escape the irresolvable logic of ‘sovereignty versus human rights’ by focusing 
not on what interveners are entitled to do (a ‘right of intervention’) but on what is 
necessary to protect people in dire need and the responsibilities of various actors 
to afford such protection (Bellamy, 2008). 

The report divided the responsibilities of the state and those of the international 
system. States had to demonstrate that they were capable of fulfilling their 
responsibilities to their citizens in terms of protection from human rights abuses 
and if a state failed to do so or ‘if a state is unable or unwilling to carry out 
that function, the state abrogates its sovereignty, and the responsibility to protect 
devolves onto international actors’ (Badescu and Bergholm, 2009). In arguing this 
the commission established the Responsibility to Protect as ‘a highly significant 
breach in the doctrines of state sovereignty and non-intervention’ (Newman, 2009). 
In contrast to this breach of sovereignty the report also focused on rebuilding 
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states that would be capable of protecting their citizens in the future. In this 
respect ‘the concept of sovereignty as responsibility appears wedded to preserving 
international order’ (Badescu and Bergholm, 2009). It is wedded to the creation of 
a society of stable states capable of protecting their citizens and participating fully 
in the international system. 

There had been several abject failures on behalf of the international community 
to react to crises such as Rwanda in either a timely or decisive manner. These 
failures had left the UN open to charges of selectivity and even worse charges of 
neo-imperial or neo-colonial actions. Many critics of humanitarian interventions 
have argued that the new interventionism is merely a reinvention of the old imperial 
mission of civilisation; that states are attempting to undertake a ‘civilizing mission’ 
(Anon., 2008a), that the UN and its more powerful member states are engaged 
in a liberal mission to remake the world and that ‘post-modern colonialism is 
almost entirely about enforcing a standard of civilization, and in particular a 
liberal vision of human rights’ (Buzan and Little, 1999). Whilst for its supporters 
‘R2P is an ethical response to periodic eruptions of mass killings and genocide it 
raises hackles among many governments who see themselves in the crosshairs of 
more powerful actors’ (Buzan and Little, 1999). It suggests that the UN can take 
action against perpetrators of crimes against humanity and other horrors whereas 
in reality they do not. Political realities make it hollow and there is concern that 
R2P is more likely to discredit the UN than give it a greater legitimacy or validity 
because it is so difficult to do (Anon., 2009e). 

The Commission hoped to move away from the more sticky debates on the use 
of force and be able to establish ‘acceptance of and commitment to new policy 
behaviour aimed at avoiding mass atrocities’ (Helly, 2009). It wanted to move 
away from the idea of intervention as ‘various forms of non-consensual action 
that are often thought to directly challenge the principle of state sovereignty’ 
CICISS, 2001a) to a point where intervention could be viewed as a means of 
strengthening sovereignty. This has however led to a paradox whereby the 
new norm, with its aim of strengthening sovereignty, has led to interventions 
which have only served to undermine the sovereignty which was intended to 
be strengthened. The development of the principle was aimed at garnering ‘a 
political commitment to implement already existing legal obligations in a manner 
consistent with international law’ (Bellamy and Davies, 2009). This commitment 
was clearly demonstrated at the 2005 World Summit, where all member states of 
the UN approved the Summit Outcome Document. Whilst generally hailed as a 
success the adoption of these paragraphs at the World Summit has also been open 
to criticism. In some cases it has been argued that the paragraphs merely reflect 
the political realities of R2P. For others, such as Thomas Weiss it has heralded 
the creation of ‘R2P lite’ (Bellamy, 2006; Weiss, 2006a) a norm which has little 
political impact and places no pressure on the international community to act in 
ways different than they have previously. 

As Bellamy (2006) outlines, the paragraphs of the World Summit only 
authorise intervention under the auspices of the Security Council, whereas the 
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ICISS recommended the development of the potential of regional and other 
actors. The paragraphs also limit action to situations where the state is ‘manifestly 
failing’, a phrase which lends little further clarity to the situation. The strength of 
this coalition is however questioned by Ian Johnstone (2008) who suggests that the 
question of the evolution of the concept of R2P is ‘is now at the point where there 
is a certain amount of resistance and fear among the developing countries and if 
the agenda is pushed too much further there could be a backlash’. 

This argument is furthered by developments since the world summit whereby 
many states have backtracked from their initial support of the R2P. This potential 
problem was related to the danger that if pushed too far the reliance on a norm of 
a responsibility to protect could create a backlash from those who fear a ‘potential 
return to colonialism’ (Anon., 2008a). This fear is linked to the reality that, ‘if you 
are living in a society which you fear may be intervened in, coupled with post- 
colonial concerns about sovereignty, you are more likely to jealously guard your 
sovereignty’ (Nye, 2008). 

One example raised was the debate over Myanmar and whether the 
government’s refusal to allow assistance gave rise to the implementation of 
R2P. The majority felt that this was ‘pushing it too far and if it’s pushed that 
far the suspicion about the responsibility to protect is, its going to turn into 
full blown opposition and you’ll never see evolution in the direction of more 
humanitarian principles and good governance’ (Johnstone, 2008). This reality 
has led those in retreat from the principle to argue that the summit document only 
pointed to further debate around the concept. The problem with the development 
of the concept stems from a lack of clarity surrounding particular issues. When 
is a situation serious enough for international intervention to be required? What 
will be the criteria used for deciding this? Should the authorisation of the use 
of force rest only with the Security Council? The failure to clarify these issues 
has left the concept open to misunderstanding and misuse and has raised many 
questions about the potential for the operationalisation of the concept. 

The main problem with the principle is what does the norm mean? ‘What 
does R2P mean in terms of how we start characterising crises as R2P crises and 
how is an R2P crisis different from any other type of crisis?’ (Anon., 2008c). 
The responsibility to protect is meant to form the basis for a new activism 
within the international community, as the ICISS report outlines for some it 
is an internationalisation of human conscience but for others it is an alarming 
breach of an international state order dependant on the sovereignty of states and 
on the inviolability of their territory (ICISS, 2001a). The concept raises as many 
questions as it answers, particularly in relation to the potential use of force in 
interventions. As Thakur argues 


The tension is both powerful and poignant with respect to moving the 
globally endorsed responsibility to protect from norm to action (or words 
to deeds, principle to practice). Here we enter the realm both of normative 
inconsistency — selective application and enforcement of global norms against 
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friends and adversaries, for example downplaying the human rights abuses 
of Central Asian states and Israel while highlighting those of Iraq and Iran — 
and normative incoherence — when different norms clash with each other — as 
between human rights requirements and prohibitions against the use of force. 
Is it permissible (or legitimate) to violate some aspects of international law in 
order to enforce respect for human rights laws? Is it still legitimate if some 
states are more equal than others in facing international pressure and sanctions, 
including military intervention as the ultimate sanction? (Thakur, 2010) 


Although it covers a wider range of activities, most of which the UN is already 
involved in various capacities, R2P is an attempt to formulate a response to 
the debated issue that ‘the sovereignty of individuals can trump that of states’ 
(Weiss, 2007 p.18) and is also an attempt to create ‘a doctrinal basis for robust 
UN peace operations’ (Ruggie, 1997 p.11). This new concept has however led to 
increased debate surrounding interventions and how they are authorised. 

Opponents argue that ‘Non-intervention is a vital rule for encouraging order 
in a world without international government’ (Doyle, 1997 p.411) and that “Given 
all the instabilities of regime change, democratization may provoke more war’ 
(Doyle, 1997 p.299). This argument relates to the writings of John Stuart Mill 
(1859) who wrote that ‘it would be a great mistake to export freedom to a foreign 
people that was not in a position to win it on its own’. Without earning freedom, 
Mill argued, people have no idea of its worth, or how to go about ensuring they 
retain it. The opponents of R2P also argue that ‘a right of humanitarian intervention 
represents a serious threat to the element of order constituted with international 
society’ (Knudsen, 1997). If the sovereignty of states is overridden then how 
will states survive, and how will international society be organised? There is a 
genuine fear among some countries that if R2P is accepted as a legitimate norm 
of intervention that it could ‘open a lot of doors that you don’t want to open 
because then what protects sovereign states against intervention by everybody?’ 
(Anon., 2008f). This is particularly true in countries where ‘new generations are 
still affected by colonialism and have seen governments propped up by outside 
support’ (Anon., 2008a). 

What is clear is that ‘today’s peace operations are complex affairs that involve 
arange of activities that go to the heart of domestic governance’ (Johnstone, 2004). 
The UN is more often than not becoming involved in the reconstitution of states 
following civil wars, or abject state failure. Whilst these states ‘fail to exhibit 
an important demonstration of sovereignty, especially an adequate display of 
authority over their entire territory’ (Weiss, 2007 p.15), the UN is left attempting 
‘to conceptualise, legitimise and operate a state that remains awkwardly suspended 
between the global norms that it is expected to embody, and the local populations 
from whom it must draw it’s support’ (Clapham, 2003 p.42). The UN as an 
organisation does not have the resources and capacities to continue to rebuild 
states. Today states are contracting out problems to the UN in a form of global 
burden sharing. ‘However the responsibility of permanent members is not less 
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if the problem is not in their strategic interests even though they often act as if it 
is’ (Anon., 2008a). Other opponents argue that R2P is simply the best example 
of political rhetoric which pushes buttons and makes the world feel better. That 
it “squares the circle, it gives at least a rhetorical way of solving a particular 
problem that has been there for a long time. Also it has created a coalition of 
people who believe that it crosses north-south lines which is really important 
because historically intervention, non-intervention has been a north-south issue’ 
(Murphy, 2008). 

Since the 1990s the emphasis on humanitarian intervention has posed problems 
for the UN in its role as an international peacekeeper. Over time, the type of 
missions being undertaken by the UN have shifted dramatically from traditional 
peacekeeping in countries such as Cyprus to much more complex peace-building 
operations in the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Kosovo and East Timor. The 
only countries with the resources able to undertake these kinds of missions are the 
more developed countries as ‘Those states are the only states that could authorize 
activities that call for occupying, pacifying and rebuilding countries torn by war. 
They are the only states with the military credibility to do so’ (Jackson, 2004). The 
danger is that these missions are then viewed as ‘no more than a convenient cover 
used by stronger, developed countries to further national interests that may be far 
from humanitarian’ (Evans and Sahnoun, 2001). 

Unfortunately the Responsibility to Protect does not provide a clear-cut answer 
to this problem. While it makes it reasonably clear that missions must be conducted 
under the auspices of UN control if they are to have any shred of legitimacy in 
the eyes of international society, what needs to be made clear is that ‘R2P is 
embedded in existing international law and that the principle does not expand 
the scope for coercive interference in the domestic affairs of states beyond the 
UN charter’ (Bellamy and Davies, 2009). Alongside this is the argument that ‘the 
responsibility to protect does not alter, indeed it reinforces, the legal obligations 
of member states to refrain from the use of force except in conformity with the 
charter’ (United Nations, 2009c). These arguments are emphasised by supporters 
of R2P to demonstrate that the concept does not infringe upon the principle of 
state sovereignty and that instead it is ‘the necessary first step toward the revival 
of legitimate and effective state authority’ (Ayoob, 2004). 

The R2P focuses on ‘instilling and installing democracy, human rights 
promotion and protection, good governance, the rule of law and anti-corruption 
strategies’ (Sarkin, 2009). It is not purely focused on military intervention and 
is instead, its supporters argue, focused on creating strong stable states as ‘the 
state, by fulfilling fundamental protection obligations and respecting core human 
rights, would have far less reason to be concerned about unwelcome intervention 
from abroad’ (United Nations, 2009c). However despite these arguments in 
favour of the concept there are equally persuasive questions raised by opponents 
of the concept, the most convincing of which is that ‘there is a real danger that 
states of all stripes will co-opt the language of R2P to legitimate inaction and 
irresponsibility’ (Bellamy, 2006). There are even arguments to be made that the 
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international community could remain inactive in the face of a situation as serious, 
or more so, than Rwanda, and could place the blame squarely on the shoulders 
of the ‘irresponsible government’. For some opponents this is the case with the 
continuing crisis in Darfur. There are also questions as to which situations the R2P 
could be applied to; should it only be restricted to the four key crimes as outlined 
in the World Summit? Or is it possible to apply it to natural disasters such as 
the Cyclone in Myanmar, as called for by the French Foreign Minister Bernard 
Kouchner at the time? Is the concept only applicable to situations occurring after 
the 2005 summit? Or can it be applied to ongoing crises such as the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo and Somalia? Although R2P for many is a new tool in the 
maintenance of international peace and security what is less clear is ‘how that is 
guided? The answer is many countries are not particularly willing to live up to 
what R2P says, and that’s not just a US problem’ (Nye, 2008). This argument is 
not purely academic and is also borne out by practitioners working in the field who 
have questions in relation to ‘what happens to existing conflict situations? Do they 
now get characterised as R2P and how does characterising a situation as an R2P 
situation then alter the response from the UN?’(Anon., 2008f). 

One situation in which R2P was claimed to be successfully applied was in 
the aftermath of the election in Kenya when violence erupted along ethnic lines. 
However the claim this action has with those outlined in R2P documentation is 
tenuous. The action undertaken was not under the auspices of the Security Council, 
but was rather an independent NGO that negotiated access and a resolution. 
This only further served to undermine the clarity required to make the concept 
operational. Alongside the lack of definition in the type of situation to which it 
is applicable is the lack of clarity in how exactly it should be operationalised. 
How should the international community help to prevent genocide? Where are 
the resources going to come from? Who will be the legitimating body for action? 

In this respect the R2P faces the same problems as humanitarian intervention; 
lack of political will and resources. It is clear that ‘there is no consistent political 
will from powerful states, especially those that have declared their support for R2P, 
to commit military forces in ways that would challenge the traditional meaning 
of sovereignty’ (Badescu and Bergholm, 2009). However, ‘traditional notions of 
sovereignty alone are not the only obstacle to effective action in humanitarian 
crises. No less significant are the ways in which states define their national 
interests’ (Annan, 18 September 1999). As Alger (2001) argues it is that same 
fundamental problem that confronts the UN in peacekeeping that is preventing the 
operationalisation of R2P and that is ‘the gap between 1. the wisdom occasionally 
manifested by representatives of states assembled in UN bodies and 2. the 
conventional policies for UN participation made in the capitals of these states’. 
This argument is further emphasised by Damien Helly who writes that ‘what 
underpins the absence of collective will to intervene (in Africa or elsewhere) is the 
weakness of transparent and coordinated governance, be it in foreign or domestic 
policy’ (Helly, 2009). 
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Whilst it is clear that 


there are exceptional circumstances in which the very interest that all states have 
in maintaining stable international order requires them to react when all order 
within as state has broken down or when civil conflict and repression are so 
violent that civilians are threatened with massacre, genocide, or ethnic cleansing 
on a large scale. (ICISS, 2001a) 


It is also clear that ‘a lack of will and political division produces slow, incoherent 
and under resourced responses which leave civilians facing enduring vulnerability’ 
(Bellamy, 2009b p.2). Although ‘under the right conditions the UN can indeed help 
to build a new peace’ (Bertram, 2005) the conditions do need to be right otherwise 
taking action can pose more dangers to those suffering within the conflict and to 
the organisation itself. 

For most proponents of R2P ‘it involves interventions of different kinds in 
different stages of a situation. The vast majority of which are envisaged to be 
non-military and to a large extent the UN is already doing a huge number of these 
anyway through the good offices of the Secretary-General, the political missions 
established by the general assembly, the conflict prevention activities supported 
by the UN, the mediations activities, all of the Chapter VI activities of the security 
council’. What is less clear is what will happen 


at the very hard end of activities, when all that fails and still something needs 
to be done, will anything be done? Is there willingness and capacity for hard 
end involvement against the consent of whoever has got control of a particular 
piece of territory and willingness to use force to prevent mass atrocities? Will 
the international community be any more ready for that now than they were in 
Rwanda in ‘94? I suspect probably not because they have not yet really come 
to terms with the kind of capacity that is necessary to do that. (Keating, 2008) 


What is clear is that ‘the concept requires a great deal of development and in real 
world situations’ (Murphy, 2008). However it is likely that ‘once the concept is in 
the UN and people are using it what the UN says to justify missions becomes what 
others use to justify missions’ (Anon., 2009a). 

It is clear from this that the UN still plays a leading role in the development of 
international norms. The danger then comes from countries’ unwillingness to live 
up to these norms, and the action which the UN is tasked to undertake to ensure 
their compliance. One of the goals of the UN following on from peacekeeping 
missions is the reintegration of states into the international system and the 
argument is that ‘no viable global governance architecture can come about without 
strong and effective nation states’ (Messner, 2002 p.37). If the UN is not strong 
enough, or politically willing to undertake the tasks required to ensure this, who 
then is going to take responsibility for ensuring failed states and those recovering 
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from conflict can reintegrate into the international system? And what will the 
international system look like when they are done? 

The concept of a Responsibility to Protect is still, in terms of development, 
fairly new. It has been hailed as a watershed development in international 
relations, a representation of a new political commitment to take timely and 
decisive action in the face of gross human rights violations. In reality however 
there are still many questions which need to be answered and R2P is perhaps 
the latest example that ‘the international community comes to life more on 
account of the substance to which it aspires rather than the entity it represents’ 
(Ogata, 2002). As emphasis has shifted away from the protection of traditional 
notions of sovereignty toward the sovereignty of individual or ‘sovereignty as 
responsibility’ the international community has had to come up with new ways 
of resolving crises. The responsibility to protect has the potential to become a 
resolution to many of these problems however ‘a responsibility to protect must 
also entail a responsibility to do it right’ (Day and Freeman, 2005) and before it 
can be done right a lot more work needs to be done on the concept itself. If this 
work is not undertaken it risks placing increasing pressure on the United Nations 
and its peacekeepers to undertake ever more complex tasks with the same limited 
resources and support which have always been provided. 

The responsibility to protect does challenge the traditional understanding 
of the way the international system functions, but this challenge may not be as 
successful as its supporters hope. The reality of international intervention is that 
it occurs only when the situation has developed to such a stage as to shock the 
world into action, or in other words ‘you don’t build a pedestrian crossing until 
somebody has been killed’ (Hannay, 2009b). In some cases even this level of 
shock is not enough to motivate states. Therefore the emphasis that R2P places 
on early warning and prevention may be redundant before it is implemented, there 
is no way, in the mind of states, to justify spending large amounts of funding 
on preventing something that might not happen, because ‘nothing happens in a 
democracy in terms of spending preventive money until a disaster has happened’ 
(Hannay, 2009b). In terms of reaction again the R2P will face the same issues as 
humanitarian intervention did a lack of resources and political will. With wars still 
on-going in Iraq and Afghanistan those key contributors of support and logistics 
are already stretched and without them no operation can get off the ground. The 
problem is that for R2P to become operational ‘it requires a huge amount of 
additional investment in the UN by the member states’ and without this investment 
there is potential for the norm to be ‘extremely damaging to the UN and to the 
existing peacekeeping capacity if one tried to blur the distinction between the two’ 
(Keating, 2008). 

There are also questions to be raised about the final pillar of R2P, rebuilding, 
who should be deciding what format the rebuilt state should take? How will it 
be managed? This raises challenging issues, most importantly the spectre of 
colonialism, as weak or failing states tend to be former colonies that will protect 
the concept of sovereignty more fiercely than those who have less likelihood of 
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facing an intervention. Again this will lead to charges of selectivity and double 
standards all of which only erode the little legitimacy which the UN has spent the 
last 60 years accumulating. This dilemma and the issues of power and influence 
then tie the development of the R2P directly to the need for Security Council 
reform. The implementation of norms cannot be undertaken by an unrepresentative 
international body if these norms are to become universally accepted. 

Without a world body viewed as legitimate by all members of the international 
system there is little hope of a successful implementation of the concept 
(Buchanan and Keohane, 2006; Clark, 2005; Hurd, 2002; Zurn, 2004). There is 
also a danger that if the UN Security Council is seen as a partial body that this 
will increase the utilisation of the concept by regional organisation or individual 
states justifying their actions on the basis of R2P not justifying interventions from 
‘a renewed commitment to human rights, but from a need for a new pretext for 
imperialist interventions’ (Conlon, 2004). There is also another danger inherent 
in the potential failure of the Security Council, that if another organisation was 
to take action which did meet the criteria for an R2P intervention ‘this may have 
enduringly serious consequences for the stature and credibility of the UN itself? 
(ICISS, 2001a). The supporters of the R2P need to ‘ensure that R2P is seen not 
as a trojan horse for bad, old imperial, colonial and militarist habits but rather the 
best starting point the international community has and is maybe ever likely to 
have, in preventing and responding to genocide and other mass atrocity crimes’ 
(Evans, 2008a). This will, more than likely, prove easier said than done. 

Along with the issue of legitimacy the R2P also faces more practical 
challenges in its development, the lack of political will and resources. The golden 
age of humanitarianism of the 1990s has ended and ‘military overstretch and the 
prioritisation of strategic concerns to the virtual exclusion of humanitarian ones 
is the sad reality of a post-9/11 world’ (Weiss, 2007 p.55). Unfortunately ‘the 
new term does not solve the fundamental problems of insufficient political will 
or provide a politically realistic blueprint for the changes in state practice that 
would be required to make the responsibility to protect meaningful in policy and 
operation terms’ (Macfarlane et al., 2004). 

The United Nations is still operating with a ‘lack of coherent doctrine 
underpinning the growing number of mandates that fall between traditional 
peacekeeping missions and armed engagement with a specific adversary or 
adversaries’ (Luck, 2008). It also faces the difficulties inherent in ‘securing general 
agreement among states about the legitimacy of humanitarian intervention ... 
because it is impossible to spell out in advance the circumstances in which such 
interventions might conceivably be justified’ (Roberts, 1996). If R2P is to become 
operational through the UN then, ‘the world community must match the demands 
made on the organization by the resources given to it’ (ICISS, 2001a p.52 and 55). 

More time will also need to be spent on the practicalities of planning and 
resourcing missions (United Nations, 2009a). In most interventions and ‘in most 
of the countries where intervention takes place, a peace process coincides with a 
double political process of democratization and state building’ (Pouligny, 1999). 
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This increases the number of tasks which any UN mission needs to be capable of 
undertaking and therefore increases the demand on resources. It is true that ‘All 
conflicts have underlying causes and almost all have possible solutions. More often 
than not the greatest determinant of a successful outcome to any involvement will 
be whether key decision makers can take the time to understand the causes, and 
have the political will to vigorously pursue a solution’ (Laurence, 1999). Getting 
the key states to sustain that political will is however another key challenge faced 
by those proponents of R2P. The problem is that by the time a crisis is brought to 
the attention of the Security Council it is generally beyond the limited scope of any 
preventive measures. This then requires some form of intervention, be it military 
or diplomatic, which requires exponentially more resources than prevention as it 
requires a commitment to the intervention and rebuilding process. These situations 
tend to be more complex and dangerous and the Security Council is often unable, 
if not unwilling, to commit the resources. 

The UN has become directly involved in promoting the concept of 
global governance and the role that the United Nations, and in particular 
the Security Council, has taken in helping to rebuild states in post-conflict 
situations, through resolutions mandating peacekeeping operations, plays a 
key role in the transmission of the particular norms and ideals associated with 
that concept. These norms and ideals then influence the way in which these 
states are reconstructed which is then having a direct impact on the way in 
which operations mandate by the Security Council are viewed by the wider 
international community. This is especially true in cases such as East Timor, 
where the UN operations fail to involve the local population in translating these 
norms into an acceptable paradigm, only further undermining the legitimacy of 
the organisation at a local level. 

The development of norms such as R2P is directly connected to the 
development of the concept of global governance. The problem for the UN is that 
peacekeeping operations being mandated are now being directly associated with 
the norms of global governance which is problematic as many member states of the 
organisation, and many states which face potential interventions in the future, view 
norms such as R2P as nothing more than an extension of the neo-liberal agenda, 
and as little more than a mask for powerful states to continue to do as they please. 
The emphasis placed on rebuilding states as liberal democracies and the ways 
this is being used to underline the importance of creating an international system 
of stable, democratic states has placed increasing pressure on UN peacekeeping 
operations as the number of tasks they are required to undertake has increased 
exponentially. This can be seen in the interventions in East Timor, and in the on- 
going operation in the DRC in particular. It appears that peacekeeping operations 
are being utilised by member states to transfer particular norms and ideals to 
conflict situations. This transfer is then directly impacting on the development of 
the idea of global governance as the UN becomes involved in the reconstitution 
of states that can once recovered, move forward to become responsible members 
of the international community, and partners in resolving global problems. The 
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level of commitment required to these operations has also led to an increase in the 
number of actors involved and an increased reliance on other regional and non- 
governmental actors which will be explored below. 


Co-ordination with Other Organisations 


The increased demand for peacekeeping operations following the end of the Cold 
War was coupled with a marked increase in the number of actors involved in those 
operations. The end of the Cold War not only removed the restrictions on the 
ability of groups to wage war; without the restrictive influence of the superpowers 
many groups intent on achieving self-determination instigated civil wars, and 
it also ‘removed many of the international constraints previously placed in the 
way of providing humanitarian assistance in rebel or politically contested areas’ 
(Duffield, 2001 p.31). Many felt that ‘the geopolitical straitjacket was at last being 
removed and it seemed that humanitarians could set their own agenda for the first 
time’ (DeWaal, 1997 p.133). What this agenda should be and how it would be 
enacted however was much debated. Within the international system there was 
increasing political support for ‘a broad political and military commitment using 
international laws, norms and organisations to facilitate protection and assistance 
for affected populations in complex emergencies’ (Lautze, 2004). 

‘Complex emergency’ is a post-Cold War term used to define and explain a 
particular type of conflict, usually within a state. A “complex emergency’ can be 
defined as ‘large-scale social breakdown and population displacement (caused by 
conflict arising for multi-causal reasons)’ and they are viewed as ‘dissolving the 
conventional distinctions between people, army and government’ (Duffield, 2001 
p.87) making them especially difficult to resolve and extremely dangerous to work 
in. Duffield further expounds this definition in a report for UNICEF in which 
he defines complex emergencies as ‘deep, protracted political crises engendered 
by profound social change’ (Duffield, 1994) and goes on to detail several unique 
characteristics of these emergencies. The impact of a complex emergency is one 
of the most unique and important aspects; they have the ability to destroy cultural 
institutions, collapse education and health care, erase market economies and 
business and to remove the skill base. 

Complex emergencies make it particularly difficult to gain access to and provide 
protection for vulnerable people, as the government is often either contested or 
completely collapsed which also makes it difficult to ensure the security of any 
personnel working in the area. It is important that any intervention is flexible 
and that it has a continuous flow of information from a variety of sources. One 
other major problem with intervening in complex emergencies is the tendency 
for those intervening to become party to the crises. This means, ‘Complex 
emergencies present significant challenges to aid workers who should now more 
fully understand the political, economic and military dimensions of modern crises’ 
(Lautze, 2004). 
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Whilst the aim of intervening is to ensure that ‘all innocent civilians caught 
in warfare on any side of a conflict should as a matter of principle have access to 
assistance’ (Anderson, 1999 p.55), however ‘the commitment to being operational 
in the field is the most enduring and transparent principle followed by Non- 
Governmental Organisations (NGOs), and it leaves them open to manipulation’ 
(DeWaal, 1997 p.146). These issues have caused numerous problems for 
international organisations and NGOs alike. In fact in many cases, such as 
Somalia, Yugoslavia, and the DRC, the United Nations ‘have found their efforts 
complicated by the variety of international actors involved in humanitarian crises’ 
(Fosdick, 1999). This added complication can be attributed, as Berdal argues, to the 
post-Cold War preferences of western powers who, by encouraging a multiplicity 
of actors with divergent interests, have complicated the environment in which 
peace operations are conducted (Berdal, 1998). For example in the DRC as Smis 
and Oyatambwe argue 


Confronted with this complex political emergency, the international 
community, which has a responsibility for maintaining peace and security, 
adopted an ambiguous attitude. Its inaction jeopardises long established legal 
and humanitarian principles of international relations while challenging the 
relevance of conflict resolution mechanisms. (Smis and Oyatambwe, 2002) 


Rather than ensuring a coordinated response the international community instead 
allowed the situation within the DRC to escalate to the point where it is now 
viewed as ‘Africa’s First World War’ (Prunier, 2009). 

The complications posed by the increase in actors was also clearly demonstrated 
in Somalia where the coordination of various agencies and actors posed a large 
problem for the UN; ‘where humanitarian operations are concerned there are even 
more actors on stage, including many agencies within the wider UN system and an 
enormous number of NGOs’ (Goulding, 1999). All of these agencies were having 
a direct impact on the conflict through the provision of aid yet there was no real 
system in place to coordinate or minimise that impact. As there was no central 
state it was essentially a free for all for NGOs and the warring parties to do as they 
pleased with no focus on the long-term effects. This is partly due to the fact that 


The UN deals with the most urgent problems at a certain time, given its limited 
resources and the inherent tendency of organizations to have short-range planning 
and attention. Once a crisis abates, UN members and the international media 
tend to turn away from it. Accordingly, the diplomatic efforts and resources 
needed to ensure long-term stability are often not present. (Diehl et al., 1996) 


From this stand point ‘for states it seems humanitarianism is too valuable to be 
left to humanitarians’(Rieff, 2004 p.296) and that NGOs are facing a loss of their 
independent space. This issue was raised by Lord Hannay who argued that 
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In particular I think the NGOs have terrible difficulties working out whether it 
is a greater evil to intervene by force or to have a lot of people killed and not 
intervene. They would do well to not think that they are a kind of alternative 
government that has to have a view on it. They’d do better to just keep their 
heads down, simply make the best use that is possible of the opportunities that 
are offered to carry out their mission. The difficulties come in circumstances 
where in a peace operation the NGOs have to work very closely with the UN or 
the regional organisation. (Hannay, 2009b) 


For Hannay there is a failure on behalf of NGOs to accept that they play 
an inherently political role within conflict zones, one which they failed to 
acknowledge in Somalia with detrimental consequences (Weiss, 1999). Many 
NGOs wish to believe that they are extra-political that they have no impact other 
than the provision of humanitarian aid, as Brauman and Salignon argue ‘we should 
remember that modern humanitarian action developed out of armed conflicts in 
the 19th century by asking “who needs help because of this war?” instead of “who 
is right in this war?’ (Brauman and Salignon, 2004). This sentiment does not 
however fit with modern day conflicts where aid can become a political tool in the 
conflict, helping to support the parties and enable them to continue the fighting. 
As David Keen argues 


Conflict can create war economies, often in the regions controlled by rebels 
or warlords and linked to international trading networks; members of armed 
gangs can benefit from looting; and regimes can use violence to deflect 
opposition, reward supporters or maintain their access to resources. Under 
these circumstances, ending civil wars become difficult. Winning may not be 
desirable; the point of war may be precisely the legitimacy which it confers on 
actions that in peacetime would be punishable as crimes. (Keen, 1998) 


Keen also argues that in many cases, such as the Former Yugoslavia, the ethnic 
conflict and hatred can be shaped by the fighting rather than shaping the fighting 
and that ‘Part of the problem with much existing analysis is that conflict continues 
to be regarded as simply a breakdown in a particular system rather than as the 
emergence of an alternative system of profit, power, and even protection’ 
(Keen, 1998). It is the failure of the NGOs to acknowledge their role in creating 
and sustaining these alternative networks or systems of profit and power which 
raises questions as to their future role in peacekeeping operations. 

The problem is that ‘there is in the humanitarian NGO world of course an 
inbuilt tension between them and the military in general or peacekeeping 
operations in general’ (Anon., 2008d). This inbuilt tension or suspicion in some 
cases is generated by both sides. Humanitarian agencies in most cases are afraid 
of losing their independence and most importantly their perceived impartiality and 
neutrality which enables them to operate in hostile environments. Whereas among 
the military, as one military operative explains 
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There is a perception amongst working soldiers that lots of the aid agencies go 
round in big white 4 X 4’s, don’t achieve a lot, seem to have a lot of meetings 
and sometimes bring their own challenges with them and are of dubious benefit, 
and sometimes get the soldiers into positive danger and also come knocking on 
the door sometimes and expect to be protected and looked after. (Anon., 2008b) 


This argument was taken further by another former peacekeeper when talking 
about the coordination of different agencies in the field; 


Co-ordination, does it exist? It ought to exist but it does not exist well. Most 
soldiers are suspicious of non-government organisations, irrespective of what 
their background is because they tend to have their own agenda. I suppose non- 
government organisations under certain circumstances say “we are here, we 
are independent, and we don’t have to take orders from you”. That is very true 
except there is a threshold over which they may step which causes difficulties 
for other people and to try to coordinate that is a nightmare, is an absolute 
nightmare. So on a massive scale it is an absolute quagmire and again the best 
you could achieve would be lowest common denominator. That’s what I’ve seen 
on the ground and sometimes all you’ve wanted to do would be to grab throats 
and say “right this is what you are going to do and it’s not negotiable. This is 
what we are trying to achieve and you are either with us or against us”, but that’s 
just a British soldier speaking having been frustrated. (Anon., 2009c) 


The need for coordination is paramount, but if you take the above argument it 
would appear that coordination in the field is minimal at best, not only between the 
NGOs and any troops on the ground, but between the various NGOs themselves 
(Schimmel, 2006).' The potential hazards to peacekeeping troops are twofold, first 
there is a risk that NGOs will contradict or counteract any policies which the UN 
might attempt to apply, as Hannay argues, NGOs 


must not spend a lot of time promoting alternative policies, they’d do an awful 
lot better saving their money if they were doing that. They can advocate different 
policies to the UN and the governments that are supporting an operation at 
headquarters, but having them in the field saying “I wouldn’t do it this way, you 
should do it that way” is really a recipe for dividing councils and for failure. 
(Hannay, 2009b) 


NGOs attempting to propose alternative policies run the risk of undermining the 
UN operation in the eyes of the population which in the long run will only be 





1 For a detailed look at the role of NGOS see Schimmel, Volker. 2006. 
‘Humanitarianism and Politics: The Dangers of Contrived Separation’. Development in 
Practice 16(3/4): 303-15. 
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detrimental to the overall security situation, making it more difficult for the NGOs 
themselves to operate in the field. 

The above perception of NGOs is however challenged by operatives in the 
field, in particular one ICRC delegate who argued that 


There is this almost myth that you, the NGOs, are uncoordinated. You don’t 
work together and we need, one central coordinating person, like a Lord Paddy 
Ashdown, that comes in and makes things happen and gets everybody working 
towards the same end etc. But I think that not only undermines the extensive 
coordination that does go on, I think it also fails to understand what the role of 
the UN is particularly in the context of peacekeeping, or post-conflict recovery. 
(Anon., 2009d) 


The problem is that in dealing with the humanitarian consequences of conflict, aid 
agencies can both directly and inadvertently impact on the continuation of that 
conflict. The provision of aid is both a humanitarian and a political act. A reality 
which has in part been recognised by scholars who emphasise the potential role for 
NGOs in improving the democratic accountability of the development of global 
governance (Scholte, 2004), this role is however questioned by other academics 
such as Luck who argues that NGOs, by their very nature, are unsuited for a 
governance role (Luck, 2002). As well as providing comfort to those in need it 
also enables combatants to both control the flow of aid, if agencies are negotiating 
access, or to prevent the distribution of aid to the other side by compromising the 
security of the aid agencies themselves. The lack of security is also the basis for 
the real disconnect between the two sides which rests on the perceptions of what 
needs to be done in a conflict environment. 

For military personnel the first priority will always be security, securing the 
environment to enable other actions to occur later; for humanitarian agencies 
however the first priority is helping those in need. This does however, according 
to Roberts, leave NGOs open to criticism as 


Some of the emphasis on humanitarianism is vulnerable to the criticism that it 
reflects the natural desire to do something in the face of disaster, and a tendency 
to forget that in all these cases the disaster has been man-made, and requires 
changes in policies, institutions and possibly even in the structure of states and 
their boundaries. (Roberts, 1996) 


The failure of aid agencies to recognise this can often lead the two sides into direct 
conflict, and this is only exacerbated in situations where aid agencies become 
reliant on the military for their own security as occurred in both Somalia and 
Bosnia. In situations such as these the two sides ‘are working together but because 
of the rivalry, because of the violence, because of being seen to take sides, the 
aid agencies tend to try to keep to their own thing’ (Anon., 2008b). Again the 
issue is the consequences for aid agencies of being too closely identified with 
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military forces in a conflict situation which means that ‘the balance is between 
achieving good working level cooperation and avoiding too close identification’ 
(Laurence, 1999). 

The situation can also be complicated further if aid agencies bring in private 
security as they did in Somalia due to the fact that relief aid workers and foreign 
journalists became 


favourite targets as gunmen resumed control of large areas of the city. The 
subsequent upsurge of attacks persuaded prominent aid organizations like the 
Save the Children Fund to continue spending nearly $10,000 per week hiring 
local gunmen to provide “security”. (Patman, 1997) 


This spending then placed even greater emphasis within Somali society on the 
importance of owning a gun. The gun in Somalia was a means to make a living. 
The reality was that ‘such spending reflected what was seen as an ambiguous 
UNITAF commitment to relief agency security’ (Patman, 1997). There was on 
behalf of the US and aid agencies within Somalia a failure to recognise the 


inescapable reciprocity between civil and military goals. Military commanders 
cannot expect a failed state to become inherently peaceful and stable and their 
efforts to be worthwhile in the long run without the work of developmental and 
civil affairs experts. Likewise, humanitarian workers must recognize that the 
relief goods they handle in failed states can become the currency of warlords. 
(Clarke and Herbst, 1996) 


The need for coordination cannot be ignored but it has led to serious debate as 
to the extent of such coordination. Some operatives, particularly those from a 
military background 


feel that missions should be integrated because one of the principles of producing 
a decently run operation is unity of command. If you have no unity of command 
then you lose control of what’s going on, on the ground, and you’re potentially 
doing things that are counter-productive. Some of the humanitarian agencies, 
OCHA for instance, don’t have that view and they think that there should be clear 
water between what humanitarians do and what’s going on in a peacekeeping 
mission, you know, it’s a difference of opinion. All that an integrated mission 
is doing is formalising that relationship so that you are forced if to talk to each 
other even if the personalities don’t match and in some cases personalities don’t 
match. (Anon., 2008d) 


The problem is that to a large extent any coordination today is dependent on the 
personalities of the staff involved as Sam Daws argues 
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It is dependent on the relationship between the Secretary-General’s special 
representative involved in the peacemaking side and the force commander 
concerned. So that relationship is key. Where those two individuals can work 
together (in the situations where the two roles are not being carried out by a 
single person) then you can have better outcomes. (Daws, 2009) 


This reliance on personality places many peacekeeping operations in a 
precarious position, not only in terms of coordination between the two branches of 
the operation, civilian and military, but in terms of relations between the factions 
involved in the conflict, the peacekeepers and the NGOs on the ground. There 
is also the very real potential for there to be a clash of personalities between the 
SRSG and force commander, a situation which could seriously hamper any progress 
within a peacekeeping mission. The potential for clashes is not however only based 
on personalities but also on how different operatives from different backgrounds 
approach different problems. As one former peacekeeper explained 


You try to get people to listen. It’s like any kind of business you need to know 
who they are, you establish a relationship, you try to pull them together, you 
try to assist them. Again you can’t influence them at all because they want to 
be totally self-contained. You try to provide them with information, so it is 
always face to face. It’s about relationships, you get meetings, you bring groups 
together, and you just get them to try to work together try to sort things. Most 
organisations are in competition a lot of the time, It’s rivalry, it’s rivalry among 
each other, rivalry. (Anon., 2008b) 


As the peacekeeper explains above, it is not only the problem of rivalry between 
the military and civilian operatives but also a problem of rivalry between different 
NGOs competing for the same funding from the same sources. A rivalry which 
can lead the organisations to attempt ever more challenging operations in order 
to ensure the next round of funding, a rivalry which can lead to the duplication of 
resources in an operation and a lack of focus on those in need. 

The rivalry between the different branches of a peacekeeping mission can have 
a negative effect on the success of that operation and again the issue is the tension 
between security and the provision of humanitarian aid. The rivalry between the 
different branches of a peacekeeping mission can have a negative effect on the 
success of that operation and again the issue is the tension between security and 
the provision of humanitarian aid. This tension has only increased in recent years 
as Daws (2009) explains 


It is an issue particularly because the civilian components of peacekeeping 
have increased exponentially. Peacekeepers aren’t now just blue bereted or 
blue helmeted troops. Within a shifting security context civilians are frequently 
literally in the firing line. Coordination, clear guidance and protocols are essential 
to ensure that civilians are given sufficient protection to be able to operate. 
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The arguments for full integration are far from resolved and these are only further 
complicated when you factor in the increasing role of other organisation outside 
of the UN family, in particular the use of NATO forces, which is viewed by many 
as a purely military alliance, hence making NGO coordination with any of these 
forces even more tremulous. There have however been moves towards solidifying 
the role of civil society in the reconstruction of states with specific reference 
to the importance of civil society being made in both peace agreements and 
peacekeeping mandates (Bell and O’Rourke, 2007; Burundi, 2000; S/RES/814 
United Nations, 1993; S/RES/1118 United Nations, 1997). 

As explored earlier there have been moves towards the creation of 
alternatives to the UN in the field of peacekeeping operations, and for many 
regional organisations represent the future of peacekeeping operations, and the 
chance to create a more stable form of multilateralism to ensure international 
peace and security. The European Union and NATO are two actors who have 
taken on increasing roles in peacekeeping operations. NATO in particular has 
embraced this new role, and in many ways it has provided ‘a welcomed means 
to gain new relevance in the post-Cold War period’ (Forman and Greene, 2004). 
These newer actors in peacekeeping are not without their challenges however. 

One of the key problems is, as Bellamy and Williams (2010) argue the uneven 
occurrence of regionalisation, not all regions have developed capabilities to the 
same extent and, more importantly, not all regional organisations are confined to 
their own regions. As one UK mission official explains, different organisations 
have different capacities, for example 


the EU can do things that the UN cannot. If the EU is looking at a peacekeeping 
mission or a peacekeeping scenario the EU looks at it from a much more 
pragmatic point of view than the UN does, the UN tends to look at it through 
a completely political prism and therefore you get missions set up which have 
no real clear military, or achievable clear peacekeeping goal. Whereas the EU 
on the other hand will look at it and say “do we have the means to achieve 
this if yes then we might go and do it if no well we won’t even consider it any 
further”. So in that sense the EU can be quite helpful. It also has forces of course 
which are much more capable than the average forces that come forward as 
troop contributing countries in the UN. 


He then goes on to argue that other organisations do not have the same capacities, 
organisations such as the AU, which he argues 


what the AU lacks, specifically lacks, is resources. (Anon., 2008e) 


This lack of resources was clearly demonstrated in Burundi, resulting in the 
handing over of control to the United Nations. This argument was also backed 
by an MOD official who noted that some organisations lack the administrative 
skills and also military planning skills in comparison to the EU and NATO. In 
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his opinion ‘NATO has the best planning. The military planning is very focused 
in relation to logistics and tactics’ and there is a need for this to be transferred to 
other organisations. He also noted the problem of the small numbers of military 
staff within the UN in comparison to NATO (Anon., 2009e). 

The lack of capacity of some organisations is directly connected to the 
involvement of other actors however there is still the issue of control and 
mandating of operations. Some academics such as Roberts do not believe that it 
is only the UN that is capable of intervention. Other bodies, with or without UN 
authorization, can also act as interveners, and may sometimes be successful. He 
argues that 


a number of other bodies have engaged in certain kinds of intervention without 
attracting serious accusations of acting in a colonial manner. Both NATO and 
the EU have intervened in Bosnia in the years since 1995 — in both cases with 
UN authorization. This intervention has not attracted negative comments despite 
having a colonial sounding figure in charge with the glorious title of “high 
representative”. Also even in situations such as the UKs intervention in Sierra 
Leone which had the potential for being seen as blatantly colonial, there were 
demonstrations in favour of the UK remaining. (Roberts, 2009) 


Although arguing in favour of the ability of other organisations to intervene, 
Roberts does however accept that the UN has a form of primacy over regional 
bodies: ‘Technically speaking under the UN Charter regional uses of force should 
be reported to the UN and then if the Security Council is able to act they should 
come under Council control’ (Roberts, 2009). The problem then becomes the fact 
that the UN cannot dictate to regional organisations and in many cases ‘the leverage 
available to the UN to ensure accountability is limited to its moral authority and, at 
time, the resources that it can make available’ (Alagappa, 1997). 

Although practitioners such as one Former UN ambassador argue that all 
interventions ‘should be retained under UN control’, and that ‘the UN charter 
allows for regional organisation to follow their own initiatives so long as they 
follow the principles of the UN charter’ (Anon., 2009b), the problem is that many 
regional organisations do not classify themselves as or associate themselves with 
the United Nations under Chapter VIII of the charter, which subordinates regional 
organisations to the will of the Security Council. This then means that although 
an operation ‘if it has a mandate to use force should be authorised by the Security 
Council’ (Anon., 2008c) the Council has, ‘In response to regional military 
initiatives taken without Security Council authorisation ... demonstrated relatively 
little concern for ensuring the primacy of the charter and has been remarkably un- 
protective of its own turf’ (Boulden, 2003c p.29). This is a clear demonstration 
that ‘the hierarchy envisioned in the charter does not hold’ (Alagappa, 1997). 

While academics such as Thomas G. Weiss argue that there is a clear need 
for an international division of labour based on who does what best or better, 
the ability of the international system to produce such a division is hampered by 
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the lack of a straightforward hierarchy and the lack of accountability in regional 
security to the UN. It is clear that in many ways the United Nations is not viewed 
as the prime organisation for keeping the peace, and in some places regional 
organisations are viewed as more powerful, particularly because of the practical 
operational capabilities of regional organisations (Smith and Weiss, 1998). 

The use of regional organisations not only poses credibility issues to the UN 
but also practical coordination issues in the same way that the increasing role 
of NGOs has represented an issue. This was particularly true in Bosnia with the 
coordination between UN peacekeeping troops under UNPROFOR command and 
the NATO air strikes. The role of NATO in Bosnia was to provide the coercive 
military capacity required to create a solution to the conflict. The coordination 
was based upon the ‘dual key’ approach in which any NATO action had to be 
approved by both the UN and NATO before it could take place. This caused large 
delays in the ability of NATO to deploy air strikes in a timely manner. When the 
arrangement was first introduced the UN key was held by Yasushi Akashi, the 
UN Secretary-General’s Special Representative in Yugoslavia, however following 
the massacre in Srebrenica Akashi’s key was given to UNPROFOR’s military 
commander, French General Bernard Janvier. The NATO key was held by Admiral 
Leighton W. Smith, Commander of Allied Forces Southern Europe in Naples. The 
‘dual key’ approach was not the only hamper to both coordination and action 
between the UN and NATO: 


NATO’s inertia was, in part, a reflection of UNPROFOR’s composition. Many 
Allies including Canada, France and the United Kingdom, had deployed their 
own peacekeepers in UNPROFOR and feared that a more robust approach 
towards the Bosnian Serbs would produce a backlash against their troops. 
Meanwhile, the United States, which did not have troops on the ground, was 
pushing a “lift and strike” policy — lifting the arms embargo against the entire 
region that penalised in particular the Bosnian Muslims and striking the Bosnian 
Serb targets from the air. (NATO, 2010) 


There were clear disagreements over how best to proceed which were only resolved 
with the authorisation of ‘operation deliberate force’ (United Nations, 1999) by 
both the UNPROFOR commander and the NATO commander, who both held 
the necessary keys to instigate the air strikes. The air strikes however signalled 
the end of the UN peacekeeping mission in Bosnia as it essentially became a 
peace enforcement operation instead. This again highlights the complications of 
coordination with other organisations, especially organisations with a higher level 
of military capacity than the United Nations. It can lead to the United Nations 
becoming involved in operations it is not capable of undertaking, and perhaps 
more detrimental is the potential for the United Nations to become a party to the 
conflict in the eyes of the belligerents which leaves its troops open to attack and 
kidnapping, as then occurred in Bosnia (BBC, 2010). 
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The reality is that greater coordination with other international organisations is 
unavoidable as the UN itself does not have the resources or capacity to deal with the 
increasing number of tasks it is being asked to undertake. As Sam Daws highlights 


The narrative will increasingly shift to looking at burden sharing and subsidiarity 
and at global-regional collaboration on the basis of cost in the context of the 
international economic downturn. Thus NATO’s deployment “out of area” in 
Afghanistan, has been blessed by the UN Security Council. There is also an 
interesting wider debate going on in most donor capitals about the extent to 
which there is coordination of military, foreign affairs and overseas development 
budgets in order to be able to have a more holistic approach to countries where 
there is instability. (Daws, 2009) 


This burden sharing will become increasingly important if the UN is to continue to 
undertake tasks of the magnitude of previous operations, tasks which now involve 
the total reconstruction of states as opposed to more traditional peacekeeping. The 
challenges currently facing the UN in these multi-functional operations will be 
explored in more detail in the following chapter. 


Chapter 7 
The End of Legitimate Interventions? 


The development of global governance, with its emphasis on liberal democracy, 
has led to the UN undertaking much wider and more varied tasks than ever before. 
The increased number of tasks within mandates has not been matched by an equal 
increase in resources and political will and because of this operations are unable 
to achieve their goals. Following on from the arguments outlined previously this 
chapter argues that it is this failure to achieve favourable outcomes that leads 
states to question the legitimacy of such operations, particularly in relation to 
the sometimes marked disparity of resources between different interventions. 
This then also raises questions as to how these operations are mandated and to 
questioning of the power and representation on the Security Council. The issue of 
power is also connected to the changes in the concept of sovereignty which having 
made interventions easier to create has also had the effect of making interventions 
more complex in the field. 

The issue of power within the Security Council and the question of 
representation is key to the creation of peacekeeping operations particularly as 
the UN is the only organisation capable of legitimising interventions, despite 
the challenges it faces in the international system. The problem is that global 
governance is in fact weakening the UN by removing its influence in particular 
areas and bypassing it altogether in others. From this it appears that member states 
have been selectively utilising the norms associated with global governance to 
justify interventions and have used peacekeeping operations as a means to enforce 
those norms. This is detrimental to the organisation as it only serves to highlight 
the structural and organisational deficiencies of the organisation. Although reform 
of the Security Council is necessary to improve the legitimacy of the organisation, 
and therefore the operations it mandates, it is unlikely to succeed as those states in 
a powerful position are unlikely to relinquish this status. It is also clear that reform 
in fact could be detrimental as, although it would make the organisation more 
representative it might also lead to more clashes and the potential for the council 
to be unable to act in the face of international crises. Finally the UN needs to retain 
the prime position in relation to the authorisation of peacekeeping interventions 
particularly in relation to the development of international law and needs to avoid 
becoming nothing more than a rubber stamp for individual state actions. 
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The United Nations and State Creation: Beyond the Original Mandate? 


United Nations peacekeeping operations being mandated today are required to 
undertake a much broader range of tasks than ever before, this new range of tasks 
is not being met with the necessary amount of resources to ensure success. This 
change in the realities of peacekeeping operations can be directly attributed to 
changes within the wider international system. The United Nations operations 
being mandated faced increasingly complex situations as many states, facing a 
loss of financial and military support at the end of the Cold War, began to fail or 
completely collapsed. Also following the end of the Cold War the international 
system, for the first time, was dominated by democratically governed states. This 
gave rise to the belief that the rules governing democratic states had the ability to 
become the ‘dominant mode of interaction in world politics’ (Chan, 1997). This 
meant that the need to formulate a response to these situations was paramount as 
‘the idea of statelessness is shocking, undermining the comfortable assumption 
that the world rests on solid foundations and that there is a ‘proper’ way of doing 
things’ (Mayall, 2004 p.134). The ‘proper’ way of doing things is based on the 
notion that ‘effective and legitimate states remain the most solid foundation for 
international society’, despite the fact that ‘the reality of the post-Cold War world 
has frequently seen the opposite’ (Welsh, 2002). 

Because of the continued emphasis on the tradition foundations of the 
international system the United Nations initial responses remained reliant on 
the traditional concept of peacekeeping based on the norms of non-intervention, 
impartiality and consent. The new crises emerging in the aftermath of the Cold 
War did not however fit the previous mould for peacekeeping interventions. There 
was however as Barnett and Finnemore (2004 p.127) go on to argue a reluctance 
within the organisation to alter the foundational concepts of peacekeeping as ‘UN 
officials also worried that if they compromised their impartiality then they would 
forgo a principal reason why states and others complied with their decisions’. 

The inability of the organisation to formulate an adequate response to the new 
complex emergencies was based in part on a lack of resources and political will as 
argued in the previous chapter and as outlined by Weiss (2008), ‘the success in the 
Cold War and the post-Cold War being related to more traditional peacekeeping 
operations is partially an operational question of capacity’. As he goes on to argue 


The UN doesn’t do very well, when it comes to war fighting. They are much 
better at situations in which impartiality and neutrality are in evidence and can 
actually be applied in the operation. 


As Weiss argues, the United Nations has difficulty in dealing with situations in 
which the organisations neutrality can be questioned. Unfortunately the type of 
conflicts in which the organisation is increasingly involved do not enable the 
organisation to remain strictly neutral, instead as Murphy (2008) argues 
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it is impossible to remain strictly neutral in situations where there are armed 
parties that are going to engage any other armed party. The effective peacekeeping 
missions that have had to sometimes take sides, have had very clear statements 
about what their mission is and what they are supposed to be doing. I think it’s 
really a matter of a much more detailed mission and recognising that it is really 
very difficult to be strictly neutral. 


The problem is that this clarity in mandate and a well-defined mission is often not 
provided. As one UN official highlighted, in relation to the protection of civilians, 
there has been a failure to issue ‘clear guidance to force commanders on what 
that actually means and how they should interpret that and what it means for the 
rules of engagement’ (Anon., 2008c). As one former peacekeeper explains this 
lack of information is anathema to the majority of military forces, instead what 
troops want is to be given ‘a timeline, tell us what you want to achieve and we’ll 
try to do it but please don’t leave us hanging on the end of a rope not actually 
knowing where we are going’ (Anon., 2009c). The need for a defined plan is also 
becoming increasingly important as the organisation becomes involved in much 
broader tasks, (Ramsbotham et al., 2006) which in many cases amount to the 
reconstruction of the architecture of an entire state. 

This problem was explored in more detail in interviews with several UK 
mission officials whose argued that ‘The difficulty is you can pass a mandate 
which has Chapter VII provisions but actually have you given the forces the 
wherewithal to do that, not only the equipment to do it but also the training to do 
it’ (Anon., 2008d). That forces need ‘The rules of engagement, and the freedom of 
language’ (Anon., 2008e) to be able to operate but that 


the force commander and the SRSG will always be conscious that if the UN does 
something which one of the spoilers thinks is going overboard then the safety 
and security of the mission is at risk, and the safety and security of UN mission 
is paramount in the mind of an SRSG these days following attacks on the UN. 
(Anon., 2008e) 


They noted that while it sounds like a simple issue, 


actually if you dig down into that you see the real dilemmas that they had, they 
might have a mandate that says they have freedom of movement but you have to 
actually be able to enforce. So again it comes back to availability of assets and it 
comes back to member states’ willingness to provide them and it comes back to 
the Security Council, making a mandate but also giving the force the capability 
of carrying out this mandate properly. (Anon., 2008d) 


As the second official highlights there is an increasing concern within the UN 
for staff safety, following a number of attacks, in both Iraq and Afghanistan, 
which were aimed at the United Nations directly. The increase in attacks on the 
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organisation can be attributed to the new tasks it is undertaking. In the aftermath 
of the Cold War 


The UN was not only offering to help states regulate their relations in new way 
to further mutual security but was also attempting to use its moral and delegated 
authority to shape the underlying constitution of world politics — it’s basic 
organizing principles and what actions were considered legitimate and desirable. 
It was also offering to spread those principles where they did not exist. (Barnett 
and Finnemore, 2004 p.129) 


These principles included an increasing emphasis on the importance of human 
rights and democratic representation. 

As Barnett and Finnemore (2004 p. 130) argue ‘the result was that peacekeeping 
and peacebuilding operations promoted a liberal and democratic model of 
domestic order as they attempted to constitute new states and societies’. As 
Pouligny (1999) argues ‘in most of the countries where intervention takes place, 
a peace process coincides with a double political process of democratization 
and peace building’ this means that the UN becomes involved in reconstituting 
the entire fabric of a state. The promotion of particular forms of government 
in post-conflict societies and the arguments around the connection between the 
necessity of a stable society of sovereign states in order to secure international 
stability has, along with the ‘centrality of the notion of statehood to the global 
governance agenda’ (Cochrane and Duffy, 2003 p.222) meant that the United 
Nations has become associated with the idea of global governance. This has 
however also meant that the organisation has become associated with global 
governance as ‘a coherent hegemonic project’ and an ‘attempt to legitimate and 
consolidate the dominant, neo-liberal norms of globalisation’ (Cochrane and 
Duffy, 2003 p.221). Unfortunately this association has been coupled with what 
Berdal (1993) argues is a ‘limited comprehension by UN forces of the cultural 
and social impact of their presence in a country’. The combination of the two has 
led to a backlash against UN operations, which has been clearly demonstrated 
by the attacks in Iraq and Afghanistan which directly targeted the organisation. 

As Lord Hannay (2009b) argues 


the only people who can decide what form the state can take are the people of 
that state themselves, and they have to have the final determining word. What 
the international community can do is to enable them to take those decisions 
and to make them stick, but they can’t and they should not take them for them. 


The problem is that, as one former peacekeeper argues, the UN tends to take a 
different approach. Rather than taking the time to listen to the population on the 
ground they institute top-down solutions in a system that the peacekeeper compares 
to ‘the salvation army, you feed them first, you water them first, then you try 
and indoctrinate them, that’s the way you go about doing it’ (Anon., 2008b). This 
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approach contradicts the arguments made by academics such as Berdal (1993) that 
‘UN peacekeeping forces must enjoy and through their actions be geared towards 
obtaining, a maximum measure of local support’. It also causes issues for troops 
on the ground, as another peacekeeper argues. 


it’s all very well having a democratic and liberal approach to life but I think you 
are rather putting the cart before the horse here, we need to impose some sort 
of order before we start embarking upon what I would consider second order 
democratization programmes. (Anon., 2009c) 


This argument is supported by academics such as Edwards (1999) who states that 
‘action on the causes of the crisis is much more important: saving livelihoods not 
just lives, supporting vulnerable institutions not just people, rebuilding social as 
well as physical capital, and improving governance not just government’. The 
problem is that the failure to get agreement on what to do when and how to do it 
has led to a situation where, as Ruggie (1997 p.4) argues ‘in several recent UN 
peace operations, neither the UN, nor its member states strictly speaking has fully 
known what it has been doing or how to do it’. This is particularly dangerous 
given the increasing demands being placed on the organisation and is perhaps an 
indication that the organisation should place more emphasis on the involvement of 
regional organisations, even though these pose their own problems. 

The increased involvement of regional organisations could be beneficial to the 
organisation and might also remove the question of selectivity in UN operations. 
The issue of selectivity in operations is directly attributable to the role of power 
relations and the influence of national interests within the Security Council. As 
Daws argues, this has not necessarily been detrimental to all operations as 


External studies (such as that by the RAND Corporation) suggest that UN nation 
building has a good track record and indeed has been more cost effective, has 
had greater perceived legitimacy, and is more efficacious than similar US nation 
building exercises. The main reason for selectivity lies in the fact that the UN 
and particularly the Security Council is a marriage of power and representation 
and there will be national interests involved in decisions, particularly where 
money is involved. (Daws, 2009) 


As argued earlier the issue of value for money is also becoming increasingly 
important in relation to peacekeeping and peacebuilding operations. The increasing 
emphasis on the use of regional organisations can in part be attributed to this need 
for value for money and can also be connected with the argument that regional 
organisation might in some ways be a more effective force for peacekeeping than 
the United Nations. This is particularly relevant given the more complex situations 
into which troops are being deployed, as Weiss argues once the operations cross 
the line from traditional peacekeeping. 
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My sense is that once you step over that line it’s much better to use regional 
institutions rather than the UN. The real problem is that operations evolve; and in 
terms of making decisions a normal military would have a set of contingencies. 
However in the UN you’ve got to go back to the Security Council. The result is 
that the UN is involved on the ground in a way that doesn’t use its comparative 
advantage. (Weiss, 2008) 


As Weiss outlines, UN peacekeeping operations tend not to be flexible in terms of 
operational advantage to respond to developing situations on the ground. Instead 
they are often restricted by the rules of engagement and the constant need to refer 
back to the Council when the situation changes. This, as one observer notes 


is something which deals with the very basis of the UN as an organisation. In 
some situations it is not enough to be present on the ground and to watch what 
is going on because of certain atrocities that can happen while you are watching 
and reporting but, in order to act you have to have an authority. You have to be 
mandated to do something, and who gives that mandate, the UN and the UN 
consists of 200 states with different views, different positions globally, different 
interests. I think it would be good if in some situations the UN forces were given 
support by some militarily more powerful organisations like NATO, but NATO 
is an organisation which largely reflects the views of the western world. (Anon., 
2009b) 


This is one of the key arguments in support of increased reliance on regional 
organisations; that they will provide a more robust form of peacekeeping, 
something which the UN is not capable of producing. As Lord Hannay argues ‘as 
a broad rule of thumb that beyond a certain level of violence the UN is not likely to 
be able to cope, but if it cannot cope with any violence at all then it’s not a whole 
lot of use and it has become a lot better at coping with that’ (Hannay, 2009b). It 
would then be the case that in situations where violence is likely to occur that the 
UN should authorise a regional organisation to intervene. 

The argument is that regionalization is providing ‘a new, intelligible vision of 
global governance’ (Pugh, 2003b p.33) an argument supported by other academics 
who argue that ‘a host of other organizations, many at the regional level, might fill 
the governance vacuum’ (Bosco, 2009 p.253). That these regional organisations 
might, as Hannay proposes 


become a kind of stop gap mechanism to deploy in the early stages after a mandate 
has been granted but then to withdraw and leave it to a classical peacekeeping 
force later on. The disadvantages are of course at least theoretically at least that 
these could be opened to abuse. (Hannay, 2009b) 


As Hannay notes this system would be open to potential abuse, the other problem 
with this argument in favour of the use of regional organisations is the issue of 
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oversight. The real problem is that ‘the hierarchy envisioned in the charter does 
not hold’ (Alagappa, 1997) and the Security Council has little influence over the 
actions of regional organisations other than its moral authority, which in some 
cases is limited. 

As the NATO intervention in Kosovo highlights ‘a global multilateral 
architecture, embodied by UN-centred decision making and implementation, 
has been made unsteady by instances of hegemonic reluctance to comply with 
multilateral commitments’ (Samii and Sidhu, 2003 p.255). This has meant the 
perception has become that ‘the major powers have relied increasingly upon the 
council as a forum to authorize military action, in order to maintain international 
goodwill for sensitive tasks, reduce the risk of “spoilers”, and preserve 
international order’ (Forman and Greene, 2004 p.295). This argument is backed 
up by other academics such as Neethling (2004) who argues that ‘developed states 
are still heavily involved in peace support, but their contributions fall outside the 
framework of the official UN peacekeeping system’. An argument again illustrated 
by the NATO intervention in Kosovo, the United Kingdom’s intervention in Sierra 
Leone, and the ongoing situation in Iraq. As Ambassador Colin Keating argues 
this situation occurs because 


When you essentially have one group of civilians killing another group of 
civilians and there is a serious training and preparedness set of exercises that 
need to be undertaken, who actually has the capacity to begin such a process, 
well probably only four or five countries in the whole world and they all seem 
somewhat distracted at the moment. (Keating, 2008) 


The reliance on a few countries to provide the key resources is also a huge challenge 
which the United Nations has failed to resolve. As one former peacekeeper argues 
‘you have difficulties straight away that you have some nations who will sign up to 
what you might call the cheap and cheerful barefoot infantry’ (Anon., 2009c). But 
states are much less willing to provide the more important resources. This problem 
is also highlighted by academics such as Johnstone (2008) who argues that 


the problem of mandates and resources not matching has been a problem for 
a long time and it still is and it’s not going to get better because the demands 
are going up. The solution is ultimately that the developed world, industrialised 
countries need to participate more. 


The problem is that at the present moment the states that he argues should increase 
their contributions are heavily committed to non-UN actions and are therefore 
increasingly reluctant to contribute troops and resources to operations. 

One of the ways in which the United Nations and member states have attempted 
to deal with the issue of resources is through the coordinated use of NGOs in 
operational situations. As Murphy argues ‘in cases of complex emergencies the 
Security Council is consciously or unconsciously relying upon non-governmental 
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organisations to do much of the on the ground work of taking care of refugees 
and working with resettlement’ (Murphy, 2008). The integration of NGOs is not 
without problems however, as Daws (2009) argues 


There is much interest and controversy over the extent to which governments 
should seek to coordinate NGOs in theatre, for example in Afghanistan. There are 
many in NGOs who are wise to the fact that they work in a political environment 
and that without security there can’t be long-term development. So it isn’t a 
situation where both sides, NGOs and governments, can’t recognise what the 
other is saying. But it is an enduring problem. 


The need for clearly defined roles is of paramount importance. There needs to be 
a much clearer division of labour, not only on the ground in operations but also at 
the political level. If the UN is to work with a wide range of organisations there 
needs to be a clear structural hierarchy to ensure enough oversight of operations 
and also to ensure consistency in those operations. As Murphy argues there needs 
to examination of 


how far can we go, what kind of thing do we have to define, how much security 
do we actually have to create to imagine that these other actors who are going to 
do much of the hard work will be there. (Murphy, 2008) 


As one NGO member argues it is ‘difficult to imagine that the UN would continue 
to do this kind of thing without NGO involvement’ (North IANSA, 2009). 
Particularly given the increasing number and complexity of the tasks peacekeeping 
operations are being mandated to undertake. The need for coordination will 
therefore continue to be the key to the success of operations, as a source from the 
stabilisation unit argued 


the aspiration is that by taking a more coherent approach it will end up with 
fewer lives lost and a faster process for reaching the desired state where the host 
nation state is in the lead and the external military force is either just playing 
a traditional peacekeeping role or is removed from the country completely. 
(Anon., 2009e) 


The desire for the host nation to regain control is the impetus behind UN 
peacekeeping operations. The focus on the reconstitution of states has however 
caused the organisation problems in the past, particularly in relation to the issues of 
sovereignty and legitimacy. The focus on the reconstitution of sovereign states in 
the traditional model has had a detrimental impact on the success of peacekeeping 
operations particularly in relation to the problematic provision of both resources, 
and achievable mandates which will be examined in the following section. 
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Resources and Mandates 


During the 1990s the demand for UN peacekeeping missions increased 
exponentially. There have been 63 peacekeeping missions to date since the first 
operation, the United Nations Truce Supervision Organisation (UNTSO) in the 
Middle East, was mandated in 1948. Forty-six of these missions were created 
after the end of the Cold War in 1990. The increased number of peacekeeping 
operations was both a demonstration of the new freedom of action which the 
United Nations gained following the collapse of the Soviet Union and of ‘The 
increasing volatility and unpredictability of a global security system in which 
the near-certainties of the Cold War had been replaced by a “violent peace”, with 
conflicts continuing across most regions of the world’ (Rogers, 2002 p.132). 
The end of the Cold War not only heralded an increase in the number of violent 
conflicts raging around the globe; it also saw a shift in the form of the conflicts 
being fought. The focus was no longer on inter-state violence with clear divisions 
between combatants instead the conflicts were involving large portions of the 
populations as ethnic, religious and tribal groups became involved in disputes 
over land, resources and the survival of their individual cultures (Misra, 2008). 

This shift in the type of conflicts led the United Nations into unchartered 
territory as the organisation undertook a large range of new tasks which included, 
the monitoring and running of elections in Namibia, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Cambodia, and Mozambique. The protection of civilian inhabitants in designated 
United Nations Protected Areas (UNPAs), in Croatia, Bosnia and Rwanda. 
Assuring the delivery of humanitarian relief in both Yugoslavia and Somalia and 
the reconstruction of governmental and police functions in El Salvador, Cambodia, 
Bosnia, Kosovo, and East Timor (Roberts, 1994b). Peacekeeping was and is no 
longer a simple matter of interposing troops between two warring factions, instead 
‘today’s peace operations are complex affairs that involve a range of activities that 
go to the heart of domestic governance’ (Johnstone, 2004). 

Unfortunately the increase in demand for peacekeepers coincided with the so- 
called peace dividend, as one UK mission official explained the increased demand 
occurred at ‘a time when a lot of member states armies are getting smaller, the so 
called peace dividend, so you’ve got this increased demand and supply is going 
down’ (Anon., 2008e). The reduction in troop numbers is directly attributable to 
the end of the Cold War as states took the opportunity to downsize and reconfigure 
their military forces. This has led to a situation where most developed states have 
‘limited troop numbers with multiple commitments’. As the official goes on to 
explain this then means that ‘funding is not the problem, the lack of troops is 
the problem’ (Anon., 2008a). The availability of funding is however directly 
challenged by academics such as Griffin, who argues that there is a significant 
shortfall in the financial capacity of the United Nations to operationalise meaningful 
multidimensional operations, of the type increasingly in demand (Griffin, 2005). 
For example in 2008 the peacekeeping budget was ‘estimated at $6.8 billion, 
representing only about half of one per cent of global defense spending’ but, ‘the 
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United Nations estimated that, as of 30 April 2008, outstanding contributions to 
peacekeeping amounted to $2.3 billion’ (Sheehan, 2008). 

The lack of troops is also questioned by academics such as Johnstone who 
argues that 


the supply of peacekeepers is going up. A lot of countries that weren’t really 
doing much in the past are just starting to do it now, including Brazil, China, 
Indonesia, you know big countries that have a lot to offer, So there’s a fair 
amount of willingness to provide troops. 


He does however go on to stress that the willingness to provide troops is however 
undermined by the lack of 


ability and willingness to provide special forces and the sorts of things you need 
for the more robust operations and that’s when the real problems arise. When it’s 
not just a matter of throwing thousands of badly equipped, badly trained troops 
at a problem. (Johnstone, 2008) 


So while forces are available they are not necessarily of the right kind or calibre to 
perform the tasks asked of them. As Paddy Ashdown argues ‘the trouble is that it 
requires a special kind of soldier to do this job’ (Ashdown, 2008 p.72). The need 
for a special kind of soldier is however coupled with a demonstrated unwillingness 
on the part of states with those types of soldiers to place them under UN command. 
As Murphy explains 


The actual commitments of resources have to be put together, not just from 
the Security Council members, but from everybody else and the commitments 
come based on what other priorities for using those resources might be. You 
go back to the simple story about Rwanda in 1994 and the one argument about 
the Clinton administration which was unwilling to give a few million dollars 
of jamming equipment and aeroplanes to central Africa. One of the arguments 
is they didn’t want to lose American lives but another one of the arguments is 
that the value of Rwandan lives was less than the cost that would be associated 
with shifting equipment from certain places in the United States to certain other 
places. There’s this declaratory policy thing which is what the States collectively 
can agree on and then there is the actual priorities, and peacekeeping in many 
places around the world is a very, very low priority. (Murphy, 2008) 


Rwanda as one of the UNs biggest failures is a clear demonstration of the 
unwillingness of member states to provide resources when an intervention holds 
little national interest, or when a permanent member state such as France opposes 
it. The unwillingness of some member states to provide troops is counterbalanced 
by the provision of troops from other nations, even if these troops are perhaps of 
a lower standard. As one former peacekeeper argues for some countries ‘it’s a big 
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deal to get on a UN mission because of the money that’s involved’ however the 
troops provided are not without issues as the peacekeeper goes on to explain 


we had issues with people that really should have been sent home for their own 
and for other people’s good. But for other countries the money difference is 
huge, and that influences trying to get on these missions, how people get on 
these missions and not wanting to leave them, maybe when it’s not the best thing 
for themselves or others. (Anon., 2009d) 


As the cost of troops deployed on peacekeeping missions is covered by the 
UN, having troops deployed is an attractive offer for many developing countries 
that might not otherwise be able to support their military forces. As Durch and 
England (2009 p.7) outline 


UN operations offer unusual opportunities for field experience to the developing 
countries that contribute most of its troops and police. There is also prestige 
associated with international deployments, perhaps a sense of competition with 
regional rivals, and UN troop reimbursements may offer a net financial gain 
to the contributing government. Given the increased risk associated with many 
current UN operations, such gain might be considered the equivalent of hazard 


pay. 


The UN represents a substantial income for some military forces, this does not 
however guarantee that the forces provided are capable of undertaking the tasks 
assigned to them. This problem is highlighted by one former peacekeeper who 
argues that ‘the requirement for big cost items is always a difficulty and relatively 
speaking there are very few nations that have the capability or the capacity to 
do that’ (Anon., 2009c). The importance of capable forces is also emphasised by 
academics who argue ‘the international force above all must be militarily credible’ 
(Ruggie, 1997 p.14) and in many cases the credibility of the troops being deployed 
is at best questionable. 

The creation of stable sovereign states has now become incorporated into the 
mandates of UN peacekeeping operations, involving the organisation in a much 
wider variety of tasks. However these larger tasks and civilian elements require a 
more comprehensive approach or as one FCO official put it ‘big missions require 
force generation’ (Anon., 2009a) and it is this kind of force generation which the 
UN seems unable to produce. This argument is backed up by the reality that 


the sheer number of operations and the multi-tasking of UN forces have also 
created severe strains on the organisations limited capacity for mounting, 
managing, and sustaining operations, and revealed major bottlenecks (seemingly 
resistant to reform) especially in the areas of logistics organisation and in the 
planning for large scale operations. (Berdal, 2008 p.191) 
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This problem is not however unique to the UN, it also affects the capabilities of 
regional organisations particularly in Africa as Murphy (2008) argues 


Even inside regions one of the things you are seeing is the difference between 
say ECOWAS peacekeeping and AU Peacekeeping as a whole. ECOWAS is a 
little bit more effective because the Nigerian military for a variety of reasons 
has perceived it as being desirable to have Africa as fairly stabilised. The large 
militaries of the rest of Africa none of which actually add up to the level of the 
Nigerian military, don’t see stability in neighbouring countries as really being 
that important a thing, so it’s hard for African governments to even get resources 
from Africa as well. Again it’s the priorities, whatever the immediate priorities 
for those particular resources that are necessary. 


This is a clear demonstration of what Rotberg and Weiss (1996) argue is the 
skewed allocation of resources and personnel among geographical areas an issue 
which is particularly relevant to the original African Union operation in Burundi. 

The African Union Mission in Burundi (AMIB) was the precursor to the United 
Nations Operation in Burundi (ONUB). As one of the first operations undertaken 
by the African Union, the mission in Burundi was seen as a clear demonstration 
of the new willingness of the organisation to undertake interventions within its 
member states. A willingness most clearly demonstrated in the constitutive act of 
the African Union which outlines ‘the right of the Union to intervene in a Member 
State pursuant to a decision of the Assembly in respect of grave circumstances, 
namely: war crimes, genocide and crimes against humanity’ (African Union, 2000). 
Despite the organisation’s emphasis on authorising interventions the AU faced 
similar problems to the UN in terms of troop provision and funding. As the 
mission progressed 


it was clear that African states were unwilling to fund the operation sufficiently, 
which became part of the reason for transferring the peacekeeping baton to the 
UN force ONUB in June 2004. (Williams, 2006) 


This problem is not however unique to the African Union and the issue of troop 
provision and logistical planning is also problematic for the United Nations 
which seems in some cases incapable of preparing for a complex peacekeeping 
mission. This inability to prepare and provide for large-scale operations is clearly 
demonstrated in both the intervention in Somalia and the former Yugoslavia. 

The original UN mission UNOSOM I ‘was undermanned and overmatched by 
warring Somali clan militias’ (Dobbins, 2004). With only 50 military observers 
and 500 security forces there was little hope that it would be able to achieve its 
mandate to protect the large amount of humanitarian aid flooding into the country. 
In an attempt to redress this Resolution 775 (S/RES/775 United Nations, 1992) 
authorised an increase in the number of security forces to be deployed by a 
further 3,000, however by December of 1992 the number deployed had only 
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increased to 564. The failure of UNOSOM I led the Secretary-General to present 
the Security Council with five options.' At this Point the United States offered to 
undertake an enforcement operation and UNITAF or ‘Operation Restore Hope’ 
was established. The operation was established with one main aim ‘to establish 
a secure environment for humanitarian operations within Somalia’ (United 
Nations, 1996c). The ability of the USA to quickly deploy troops to Somalia and 
stabilise the situation is a clear demonstration of the impact that the right kind of 
resources deployed at the right time can have. However, the US was unwilling to 
become involved in any long-term operation to ensure the reconstitution of the 
Somali state and because of this the situation only escalated. 

There was an attempt made to address this escalation with the deployment 
of the second UN mission UNOSOM II. As soon as the Americans felt that the 
security situation in Somalia had stabilised they handed over control to the UN 
and UNOSOM II. The new UN force was now responsible for ensuring political 
reconciliation between the parties involved; assisting in the creation of political 
and administrative structures; disarming and demobilising the various militias; 
enforcing the arms embargo placed on the county; re-establishing the police force 
and judicial system; overseeing the return of refugees; aiding the de-mining process 
and ensuring the rehabilitation and reconstruction of Somalia (Halim, 1997). It 
was expected to achieve all of this with less than half the number of troops which 
the Americans had provided for the UNITAF operation. 

Whilst ‘the previous UN and US forces had confined their mission to securing 
humanitarian relief activities’ UNOSOM II, with a much smaller number of troops 
was given an extended mission involving 


the introduction of grassroots democracy, a process which would put the United 
Nations at cross purposes with every warlord in the country. The result was a 
resurgence of violence to levels that residual US and UN troops proved unable 
to handle. (Dobbins, 2004) 


This resurgence of violence then led to an escalation in the UN and US response, 
following the attack on a Pakistani contingent in which 24 peacekeepers died both 
UNOSOM II and the remaining US Quick Reaction Force essentially became 
parties to the conflict. With their attempts to hunt General Aidid the UN, in the 
eyes of the Somalis lost its neutral role. The failure to provided adequate support 





1 The five options presented were as follows: they could expand UNOSOM and 
retain the original principles of the mission and its mandate; complete withdrawal was the 
second option available leaving the aid agencies to negotiate their own agreements with the 
conflicting parties; they could construct a large show of force with UNOSOM in the hope 
that it would deter the factions from attacking both UN forces and aid agencies; a country 
wide enforcement operation undertaken by member states on behalf of the UN was the 
fourth option tabled or finally a country wide operation conducted under the control of the 
UN. For more see Sutterlin (1995). 
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for the operation directly led to the escalation of the conflict, the attacks on the 
UNOSOM II troops and the perception that the UN was becoming another party 
to the conflict. The inability to deal with the on-going conflict was in part due to 
the failure of the Security Council to provide a clear and achievable mandate for 
each UN intervention. UNOSOM II was a clear example of the ways in which 
‘the functions and mandate of a peacekeeping force are affected by the nature 
of the conflict’ and the reality that ‘if a force is given a mandate unsuited to the 
type of conflict in which it is positioned it will be unable to achieve its purposes’ 
(White, 1990 p.209). This not only had negative consequences for the UN troops 
in Somalia but also for the organisation as a whole. Unfortunately 


The resulting setback had a knock-on effect. Successful peacekeeping depends 
critically on the parties to the conflict having respect for and confidence in the 
United Nations. The humiliation and ineffectiveness of UN troops in Somalia — 
and, at about the same time, in Bosnia — undermined their credibility in other 
theatres. “Welcome to Mogadishu” was the banner held aloft by demonstrators 
on the quayside in Port-au-Prince who succeeded in turning away a US Navy 
ship that was to land the advance party of a new peacekeeping operation in Haiti. 
(Goulding, 1999) 


As Goulding highlights this problem was not unique to Somalia, the operation in 
Bosnia was also facing similar issues. 

The original UN mission in the former Yugoslavia was deployed within 
Croatia, under the acceptance of a peace agreement by all parties. However as the 
conflict spread the mandate for the operation increased to cover Bosnia. Although 
as Roberts argues ‘mission creep is natural’ (Roberts, 2009) within a peacekeeping 
operation the problem in Bosnia was that ‘unlike Croatia where the frontline was 
more or less defined and it was then easier to monitor what was going on, on the 
ground, in Bosnia the frontline was not defined at all’ (Anon., 2009b). This change 
in operational situation was coupled with the fact that 


the peacekeeping forces were relatively lightly armed and their mandate was not 
to impose peace but to keep peace. So whenever there were sporadic clashes on 
the ground it was not an easy task for them to intervene, they immediately tried 
to negotiate cessation of hostilities, the ending of clashes or hostilities but it was 
not always an easy task and even more so because they tried of course to remain 
neutral. (Anon., 2009b) 


As the conflict in Bosnia was on-going there was a need for an understanding that 
‘the use of force may be necessary to prevent a more catastrophic development 
occurring’ (Berdal, 2008). However the reality of the situation on the ground 
was that the troops did not have the necessary equipment in order to make the 
necessary displays of force; as one former peacekeeper put it ‘you’re there, 
you’ve got a Mickey Mouse pistol, these guys have got AK47s they’ve got RPGs, 
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they’re properly tooled up’ (Anon., 2008b). This then raises the most important 
question of all, as Roberts argues; is the mandate properly resourced? Providing an 
example from the Bosnian conflict, Roberts details how the Force Commander of 
UNPROFOR in Bosnia, General Michael Rose, would not even read the numerous 
Security Council resolutions as he knew he ‘could not do all the tasks outlined with 
the resources he had’ (Roberts, 2009). This is a clear demonstration of the increasing 
disconnect between the rhetoric of Security Council resolutions and mandates, 
and the reality of what troops are capable of achieving on the ground. An issue 
highlighted by General Rupert Smith who argues that in Bosnia, ‘the existence and 
actions of the Security Council negatively affected events ... The consequence of 
this failing was the destruction of the credibility of the UN’ (Smith, 2008 p.442). 

The loss of credibility is something which has haunted the United Nations 
throughout various operations, most recently in the DRC where it had to call in 
support from the European Union to provide resources until the United Nations 
could bolster its own operations (Homan, 2006; Ricci and Kytomaa, 2006; Ulriksen 
et al., 2004). Credibility has also been a problem for other organisations including 
the African Union whose capability was also questioned following the failures 
in Burundi, where ‘operational difficulties raise the question of what capacity 
African states currently possess to conduct complex and multidimensional peace 
operations’ (Williams, 2006). The problem was best articulated by the head of the 
AU’s Peace Support Operations Division, Bereng Mtimkulu who asked 


How well can the AU salvage institutional pride when clearly it cannot stay 
the course in complex operations owing to fragile structures and unpredictable 
funding and other resources? (Mtimkulu, 2005) 


As Williams argues ‘Africa’s capacity to keep the peace on the continent is 
woefully short of what is required’ (Williams, 2006). Again the problem is the 
resourcing and funding of increasingly complex peacekeeping missions. 

Roberts argues that under-resourcing is a natural problem in those instances 
where no one state is really in charge and committed to resolving the situation. 
Indeed, that this is one of the main problem with multilateralism. There is not 
enough emphasis placed on the potential interests of state in resolving the conflict: 
if you are going to get states involved you need to make them feel committed. 
Again he utilises the example of Bosnia in the summer of 1995 when the large 
number of British and French troops were provided for a rapid reaction corps, 
which in turn made those states more committed to resolving the conflict 
(Roberts, 2009). This was also demonstrated in Somalia, with the success of the 
UNITAF operation under US command, in comparison to the perceived failures 
of the UN-controlled operations. The same could also be argued in relation the 
EU operation ARTEMIS in the DRC, which was viewed by politicians in Europe, 
including the then-French President, as an excellent chance to demonstrate the 
potential of the European Union in relation to peace support operations, without 
the inclusion of NATO (Ulriksen et al., 2004). This is a clear demonstration that not 
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only are peacekeeping missions drastically under-resourced but that ‘the Security 
council’s involvement in peacekeeping — as evidenced by the mandate(s) given 
and the resources allocated to a mission — continues to be shaped, for better and 
worse, by the strategic calculations of the P5’ (Berdal, 2008 p.202). 

Theapparentdisconnectbetweenresolutions andtheresources providedto meet 
those resolutions is also clearly demonstrated in Bosnia and the DRC. Following 
on from resolution number 749 (S/RES/749 United Nations, 1992) which called 
for the cessation of hostilities, resolution number 752 (S/RES/752 United 
Nations, 1992) in May 1992 reaffirmed the call for the cessation and respect 
for the previously signed peace agreement. This was swiftly followed two 
weeks later by resolution number 757 (S/RES/757 United Nations, 1992) which 
established the no-fly zone over Bosnia along with other economic restrictions. 
Then in June of 1992, as the conflict intensified, UNPROFOR’s mandate and 
strength were enlarged via resolution 758 (S/RES/758 United Nations, 1992) 
in order to ensure the security of the airport at Sarajevo, and the delivery of 
humanitarian assistance to that city and its environs. Following resolution 749 
(S/RES/749 United Nations, 1992) the then-Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali submitted a report to the security council in which it was estimated that 
between 10,000 and 15,000 troops (United Nations, 1992) would be needed to 
stabilise the situation in Bosnia. However by February 1993 troop deployment 
numbers had only reached 8,723 (Durch, 1996 p.239). This was despite the 
fact that the mandate had been further enlarged in September 1992 authorising 
UNPROFOR to support efforts by the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to deliver humanitarian relief throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
to protect convoys of released civilian detainees if the International Committee 
of the Red Cross so requested. 

The increased humanitarian nature of the mandate was based on the fact that 
‘humanitarian relief remained the one mission on which all council members could 
agree’ (Bosco, 2009 p.239). However much emphasis was placed on providing 
humanitarian assistance it “could not obscure the reality that humanitarian relief 
was a substitute for the more difficult decisions that would have been required to 
end the war’ (Bosco, 2009 p.177). The situation in the DRC is remarkably similar 
with no less than 50 resolutions passed by the Security Council since the mission 
began (United Nations, 2011j). The mission has been mandated with a variety 
of tasks many of which are unrealistic ‘considering the size of the mission and 
the unfriendly context in which it had to operate’ (Smis and Oyatambwe, 2002). 
Moreover, the Security Council seems to ‘have learned little from the failed UN 
missions in Rwanda and Somalia where it had been shown that, to be effective, the 
mandate should be clear and realistic and be accompanied by sufficient means to 
be credible’ (Neethling, 2000). 

The situation on the ground in Somalia, Bosnia and the DRC is a clear 
demonstration of ‘a startling gap between the council’s resolutions and the 
resources it provided to enforce them’ (Bosco, 2009 p.194). It also highlights the 
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obvious contradictions between resolutions by the UN Security Council reacting 
to public demands to do something on the one hand — and the reluctance of 
governments to provide troops for UN missions on the other hand. (Biermann 
and Vadstet, 1998a p.21) 


The lack of consistency was clearly demonstrated in Bosnia with ‘council 
decision making becoming increasingly, as the mission wore on, divorced from 
realities on the ground, making the resulting mandates incapable of translation 
into realistic military objectives for UN peacekeepers’ (Berdal, 2008 p.199). The 
issue of translation of council mandates or resolutions in to operational realities is 
important, as is the interpretation of those mandates. As Holt and Berkman (2006) 
argue, a process of ‘mandate creep’ means that peace engagement has come to 
include achieving democracy, post-conflict rehabilitation, justice and civilian 
protection. Operational concepts are not keeping pace with mission mandates. 
The danger of differing interpretations was also highlighted in relation to the US 
led UNITAF intervention in Somalia. The operation was not under the control of 
the UN which meant that the interpretation of the mandate and hence the aims of 
the mission were established by the Commanders of the operation, in this case the 
US military. The American Command decided that ‘the goal was to deploy a large 
force capable of controlling the violence and making it clear to the faction leaders 
that order would be restored with or without their cooperation’ (Pugh, 2002 p.169). 

In the eyes of the Americans, including President Bush, the mission had 
clearly defined and limited objectives, to open supply routes, get the aid moving 
and prepare the way for a more traditional UN peacekeeping force. This was 
in direct contradiction to what the Secretary-General had hoped UNITAF 
would achieve, namely the complete disarmament of the factions involved in 
the conflict. The Americans had no desire to become embroiled in the complex 
process of disarming the factions, they wanted a clean exit from Somalia and 
this unfortunately signalled to the factions involved that the Americans, although 
exerting their influence at the moment would not be a continuous thorn in their 
side and would fairly soon be leaving Somalia in the somewhat less capable hands 
of the UN. As the United Nations has learned over the last decade, no amount of 
good intentions can substitute for the fundamental ability to project credible force 
if complex peacekeeping is to succeed (United Nations, 2000a). 

The failure to deal with the disarmament of all the factions involved in the 
conflict meant that 


Instead of remaining neutral ... the United States and United Nations ended 
up enhancing the roles and status of the warlords. U.S. rules of engagement 
in Somalia forbade any interference in Somali-on-Somali violence, despite 
President Bush’s rhetoric in defining the mission. Most important, the failure 
to disarm the major combatants meant that the United States and the United 
Nations in effect sided with those who had the most weapons, leaving the weak 
and defenceless to abandon hope. (Clarke and Herbst, 1996) 
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The problem stemmed from the way in which the US and the UN dealt with those 
in charge of the factions, in order to secure the safe delivery of aid the faction 
leaders had to be negotiated with, or fought against, this led to them gaining status 
within the overall peace process despite the fact that 


The warlords were widely seen as war criminals who had plunged Somalia into 
chaos and famine. Instead of arresting the warlords, the US treated them as 
legitimate political players at a time when they were on the backfoot and their 
authority was ebbing. Thereafter, the UN’s freedom of action in searching for a 
political solution was severely circumscribed by the involvement of the faction 
leaders. (Patman, 1997) 


By treating them as legitimate players the UN then gave them legitimacy. This 
led to their influence increasing as time went on. It also in many respects led to 
the development of an aid-based economy and an increasing use for black market 
trading. It was clear from the outset that ‘the warlords benefited financially from 
the criminal activities of their supporters’ (Patman, 1997) and that ‘the country’s 
entire political and economic systems essentially revolved around plundered food’ 
(Clarke and Herbst, 1996). The situation stemmed from the fact that ‘countries 
such as Somalia are not able to produce even enough food for their own people’ 
(Lauderdale and Toggia, 1999). Warlords were then using plundered food 
to buy loyalty and to gain influence. This food was being plundered from aid 
agencies, agencies which it was the responsibility of the US and UN Forces to 
protect. However, 


When U.S. troops intervened in December 1992 to stop the theft of food, they 
disrupted the political economy and stepped deep into the muck of Somali 
politics. By re-establishing some order, the U.S. operation inevitably affected 
the direction of Somali politics and became nation-building because the most 
basic component of nation-building is an end to anarchy. (Clarke and Herbst, 
1996) 


The problem then became the failure of the forces to follow up on the need for 
nation building within Somalia. 

In comparison with Burundi which had only eight resolutions passed by the 
Security Council, (United Nations, 2011d,h,1) the sheer number of resolutions 
passed in relation to the conflict in Bosnia seemed to imply that the forces on 
the ground had ‘a clear cut inability to carry out and enforce the resolutions of 
the Security Council’ (Rosenau, 1995). However this suggestion fails to take into 
account that, as Bosco argues ‘the gap between the council’s lofty resolutions 
and the reality on the ground was startling’ (2009 p.181). The troops involved 
in UNPROFOR faced an exceedingly difficult and complex situation on the 
ground as ‘they could not impose anything on to the warring parties as they were 
not specifically mandated to do so’ (Anon., 2009b). They were being asked to 
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undertake a peace enforcement operation with only the mandate and resources of 
a peacekeeping operation. This meant that UNPROFOR ‘lost much of its prestige 
and credibility by trying, and failing to operate by political means in a situation 
which was defined by military forces’ (Vayrynen, 1997 p.35). 

Although as one UK mission official argues ‘UN peacekeeping can be more 
robust and more aggressive where it needs to be and it can protect civilians and all 
the rest of it’ he then goes on to emphasise that ‘it can’t solve the ills of the world, 
people expect too much of it and we’ve ended up mandating missions that are, I 
think expecting way too much from it’ (Anon., 2008d). This argument is supported 
by academics such as Fortna who argues that UN peacekeeping is 


asked to perform miracles, turning countries in which political institutions, 
economic infrastructure, and the very fabric of society have all been devastated 
by civil war, into stable, functioning, democratic states. (Fortna, 2008b p.39) 


It is clear from the above examples that while there is a definite consensus that has 
evolved on the desirability of UN intervention in humanitarian situations ‘there 
is a long distance between agreement on goals and a shared perspective on the 
provision of the necessary means’ and that while there is a need for collective 
action in volatile situations the United Nations should fill that void as ‘the 
best available means of achieving a modicum of governance’ (Rosenau, 2005 
p.143). If the UN is to be successful at creating that governance then the issue of 
resources needs to be addressed. As argued in a CIC report ‘Collective support 
to peacekeeping will be severely weakened if there are significant gaps between 
expectations and performance on the cases that attract most political scrutiny’ 
(Center for International Cooperation, 2009). One of the ways to improve this 
performance could be to improve the military advice provided to the Council, an 
issue explored in the following section. 


Military Advice 


The military staff committee was established pursuant to Article 47 of the UN 
Charter. It is intended to be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members, or their representatives, in most cases military attaches assigned to the 
permanent missions to the UN. The committee is intended to 


advise and assist the Security Council on all questions relating to the ... military 
requirements for the maintenance of peace and security, the employment and 
command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. (United Nations, 1945) 


In Council discussions it has also been seen as a ‘means of enhancing the United 
Nations peacekeeping capacity and a way to maintain balance in the distribution 
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of responsibilities between Member States and the United Nations Secretariat’ 
(United Nations, 2011c). A problem highlighted by the UK mission officials 
relates in particular to 


who advises the security council and thereby hangs one of the difficulties 
because in theory as a body the secretariat advise the security council but there’s 
a tension between the security council slash member states and the secretariat in 
that there is a certain degree of mistrust. (Anon., 2008d) 


The issue of advice, particularly in relation to large-scale military planning and 
organisation was raised again as another official argued that 


There is a real weakness in the system here, talking about peacekeeping, is 
where does the council get its military advice from, if it doesn’t like that military 
advice does it just override that military advice and just carry on regardless? 
(Anon., 2008e) 


The military staff committee has in reality had very little formal influence over the 
strategic direction of armed forces under UN command. Instead this is handled 
by the Department of Peacekeeping operations. The explanation of one official’s 
experience demonstrates the problems the committee faces in providing coherent 
and cohesive information as he notes 


I arrived here and the military staff committee were discussing, the five of us 
discussing how we could either expand the military staff committee to all fifteen 
or have more formal briefings from the secretariat., Actually I thought well that’s 
very simple so I wrote a half a size of foolscap sized paper saying how we would 
do this and it just ran into political argument after political argument from the 
Russians, the French, everyone has an opposing view. This goes back to the 
intensely political nature of the entire place — it’s about politics, it’s not about 
anything else really and anything that even seems straightforward isn’t because 
everyone will have a different take on it. Any aspiration that we might have that 
the military staff committee could be a formal body for giving advice as a whole 
to the council is just never going to happen. Perhaps we can make it more useful 
in spreading the advice around but in actually briefing the council as a one that’s 
not going to happen. There is no coherent military advice given to the security 
council as a whole other than from the secretariat and again there’s tensions, the 
secretariat are giving their coherent advice to the security council, well not all 
security council members really want to hear it, it’s inconvenient so they don’t 
hear it. (Anon., 2008d) 


The two officials then compared the situation to that in other international 
organisations as one noted that ‘of course NATO and the EU do have more capable 
military councils to give advice to the political leaders in these organisations’ 
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(Anon., 2008e) and the second argued that ‘in the NATO, EU system there is no 
circumstance that I can think of where the politicians would override the military 
advice if it were strong military advice and in here I have no such confidence 
at all’ (Anon., 2008d). This is in direct contrast to the United Nations Security 
Council where the officials argued the Council can select the advice to suit its 
political goals. This is an argument backed by academics such as Peck who argues 
that within the Security Council and between member states ‘the compromises 
necessary to achieve consensus among them can sometimes result in decisions that 
do not match the needs on the ground’ (Peck, 2004 p.329). This relates directly 
to the arguments in the previous chapter that, as Crocker (1995) highlights ‘the 
linkage between UN peacekeeping mandates and the resources made available 
by member states must be better understood by Security Council members so that 
they do not approve missions that will expose UN peacekeepers to severe risk and 
the UN itself to ridicule. 

One solution to this problem is suggested by Johnstone (2008) who argues that 
for greater success the UN should 


have the security council keep in draft form the resolutions establishing the 
mandate until enough troops, equipment etc. have been committed to fulfil that 
mandate. That would work because in a way it puts pressure on everybody to 
first of all provide the resources or twist the arms of countries that may provide 
the resources, twist the arms of the government that is going to be the host of 
this operation to allow these sorts of things, and if it doesn’t materialise then you 
don’t establish the peacekeeping mission which looks like it is doomed to fail 
from the beginning. The problem with that approach is that it just might become 
an excuse for interminable delay. 


Again the problem is the potential for the council to prevaricate over taking any 
action or to delay in the provision of resources until action would be futile. This 
potential excuse for inaction must be avoided at all costs particularly at a time 
when ‘military overstretch and the prioritisation of strategic concerns to the virtual 
exclusion of humanitarian ones is the sad reality of a post-9/11 world’ (Weiss, 2007 
p.55). It is clear that, as Lord Ashdown argues, ‘the UN is necessary as a prime 
mover in performing many tasks in our increasingly interdependent world. But it 
is not good at managing conflict in difficult circumstances’ (Ashdown, 2008). As 
Lord Hannay (2009b) argues 


Of course there were absolute terrible disasters, Srebrenica, the Rwandan 
genocide, the retreat from Somalia, were complete disasters and you know and 
the UN made many mistakes at that time, so did everyone else and it paid quite 
heavily for it, but what always strikes me about the UN is that despite that and 
despite a very sharp dip in UN peacekeeping after the mid ‘90s by the time of the 
turn of the century it was bounding up again and now it’s over a hundred thousand 
authorised for deployment. So I don’t think there is any doubt whatsoever about 
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the indispensability of the UN, its effectiveness remains open to doubt and open 
to being tested by spoilers and by people who don’t accept agreements things 
like that and it has never found totally adequate and sometimes it has found 
completely inadequate responses to that. (Hannay, 2009b) 


However, despite the inadequate responses and the numerous failures of 
the organisation, it is still true that ‘peacekeeping is inconceivable without 
international cooperation and the legal mandate that only the UN Security Council 
can bestow’ (Messner and Nuscheler, 2002). It is the legal mandate provided by 
the UN charter which gives the Security Council it’s influence but as Washburn 
argues ‘the ultimate value, viability and usefulness of the UN ... depends precisely 
on its impartiality, objectivity and disinterestedness’ (Washburn, 2001). This is a 
reality which could be drastically altered if the format of the council was changed 
in any way to include more countries from regions where peacekeeping operations 
are deployed. 

It is clear that the United Nations Security Council continues to play an 
important role in securing international peace and security. It is also clear that 
it represents good value for money, although some may question in operations 
such as Cyprus whether the money being spent is being matched with results, as 
Weiss argues despite the question of “how can you spend money for 45 years and 
never get anything done? It seems to me that the expense is trivial in comparison 
with the results, that actually you would say it’s worth the gamble’ (Weiss, 2008). 
This is particularly true when you recognised that ‘the cost of one year of US 
peacekeeping in Iraq is approximately the same as that for all UN peacekeeping 
operations from 1945 to the present day’ (Ashdown, 2008 p.160). Although the 
United Nations Security Council is in need of reform of some kind, the benefits 
must clearly outweigh the risk for it represent a positive step forward and as 
the argument above represent none of the present options provide that security. 
There also needs to be recognition within the UN that the political goals within 
peacekeeping operations are placing the organisation in a precarious position, 
whereby potential future operations will lack legitimacy in the eyes of some 
member states. If more attention is not paid to securing local legitimacy and 
local solutions the organisation risks irrelevance as states will turn to regional 
organisations to ensure their voices are heard. 

All of the changes debated above have occurred because of the dramatic 
changes within the international system that have occurred because of two key 
events, the end of the Cold War and the 9/11 attacks on the United States. 
The United Nations is no longer operating in the relatively simple environment 
where states were the key actors. Instead there is an increasing need for a 
wider variety of actors to share the burden of securing international peace and 
security. There needs to be a reassessment of peacekeeping doctrine within 
the UN to ensure that the operations being mandated are meeting the needs of 
the international system today. There also needs to be an understanding as to 
the wider implications of peacekeeping missions, particularly in relation to the 
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reformulation of sovereign nation states, a task which is becoming increasingly 
associated with the organisation. If the UN is going to continue to undertake 
these tasks then it needs to work to ensure the support of its member states 
particularly in terms of the provision of resources. In order to gain this support 
some type of reform of the Security Council may be essential to ensure the buy- 
in of member states, who if better represented might be more willing to reduce 
the current disparity between the mandates being given to operations and the 
resources provided to achieve those goals. 
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Conclusion 


First and foremost the United Nations was established to aid the creation of a 
more peaceful and stable international system. One of the ways in which it has 
attempted to create that system is through peacekeeping, preventing the spread of 
conflict and hopefully helping to resolve situations within and between countries 
that are unable to resolve it themselves. The problem with this role and action 
today is that peacekeeping missions are being mandated to undertake increasingly 
complex tasks in conflict situations which are dramatically different to those 
which it was intended to help resolve. The UN’s involvement in these crises is 
based on an inherently Liberal understanding of the international system, the role 
of states and the role of other international organisations. This understanding of 
the international system has been promoted by the development of the concept 
of global governance, a concept which is focused on how power is diffused 
throughout the international system and more importantly on how people should 
be represented within the system as the world becomes more integrated. The most 
tangible form of global governance is evident in the ways in which different actors 
within the international system, states, international organisations and civil society 
are all involved in trying to create a more stable international system. The United 
Nations is of prime importance in this tangible form of global governance and 
plays a crucial role in the creation of a more stable international system through 
its actions as an international peacekeeper. The importance of the organisation is 
also evident in its position as the most governmental form of control associated 
with the development of the concept of global governance. All of the above means 
that global governance represents a new way of analysing the role of the United 
Nations within the international system, particularly in relation to the mandating 
of peacekeeping operations. 

The United Nations has become involved in both the promotion and 
enforcement of many of the norms associated with global governance, including 
human rights, good governance and democratisation. Although the UN is 
proscribing the boundaries for state action within the international system, states 
are still privileged within that system through the continued emphasis on the 
traditional concept of sovereignty. Because of this, the situation the UN now 
finds itself in is increasingly precarious. The organisation needs to continuously 
balance the demands of member states for protection of their sovereignty with 
the emphasis the organisation is placing on the above norms. The problems 
associated with this balancing act are only compounded by the changing realities 
of the international system. In the years following the end of the Cold War the 
international system saw a ‘shift in world power toward a configuration that was 
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simply incompatible with the way the UN was meant to function’ (Gleman, 2003). 
The United Nations was based on the ideal of sovereign equality of all states but 
with only one superpower dominating the international system the ‘susceptibility 
of the UN to the agendas of the most powerful states’ (Held, 2004b p.108) has 
only been magnified. The dominance of powerful states within the organisation 
and the international system calls into question the way in which the theory of 
global governance deals with the issues of power and control. 

The issue of power within global governance has become politicised with 
debates around whether it represents an ideological project aimed at creating a 
fairer more representative international system or whether it represents a hegemonic 
project aimed at creating a very particular kind of international system based on 
the supremacy of liberal democratic states. It is clear that without analysing the 
power structures within global governance there is no way to fully understand and 
appreciate the complexities within the international system. The issue of power 
is also important in relation to the role of international and regional organisations 
as the dominance of powerful states within these organisations undermines their 
ability to be more representative, accountable and democratic. 

There are more and more actors becoming involved in the international system 
and in the resolution of international problems. These new actors represent both 
a gift and a curse for the United Nations; if managed properly they represent an 
opportunity to reduce the burdens on the organisation at a time when demands on 
the organisation continue to increase but the number of resources being allocated 
to meet those demands is shrinking. If these organisations are not managed 
however they have the potential to challenge the authority of the United Nations 
within the field of international peace and security. It is imperative that the United 
Nations demonstrates its capabilities as a coordinating agent within the realm 
of international peace and security as this will enable the organisation to both 
demonstrate and maintain its relevance in an ever-changing landscape, particularly 
at a time when the organisation is becoming involved in challenging some of the 
key concepts which make up the foundations of the international system without 
fully examining the potential consequences of those challenges. 

There is an inbuilt tension between the increased role of newer actors within the 
international system and the emphasis which the traditional norms of sovereignty 
and non-interference place on the privileged position of states. This is an area 
which requires much more investigation in order to find a resolution. What must 
be made clear is the impact this tension has on the ability of organisations such as 
the United Nations to deploy operations in on-going conflict zones. It also has a 
large impact on the gap between what the United Nations sets out to achieve and 
what it is actually capable of achieving. An issue highlighted Roberts (2009) who 
notes the increased aspiration within the international system for some form of 
global governance and the connected increase in scope of peacekeeping mandates 
as a tool for achieving this. 

The need to adhere to normative principles within the international system 
whilst also ensuring international peace and security was one of the key factors 
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in the creation of the first peacekeeping operations. Over time these operations 
have evolved, particularly in the post-Cold War period as the demand for 
interventions increased exponentially. However despite the increased demand 
for operations and the more complex environments in which interventions were 
taking place the organisation continued to apply the more traditional style of 
peacekeeping operations, an application which led to several dramatic failures. 
Many of these failures, Murphy (2008) argued, can be connected to the failure 
to accept the changes in the international system and the fact that ‘the extent to 
which the balance of power system is central to cooperation and peacemaking’ 
had changed. Since the end of the Cold War peacekeeping operations have been 
based on emphasising how the domestic situations within particular countries 
can impact on the international system, in other words how domestic crises can 
become threats to international peace and security. This has been coupled with 
the perceived victory of liberal democracy over communism, a situation which 
has contributed directly to the emphasis the United Nations now places on the 
importance of the development of liberal democratic governance as the end state 
for post-conflict societies. 

In order to achieve this end-state the organisation has become involved in 
increasingly complex peacekeeping missions. However this involvement has 
created a new crisis in peacekeeping, based not on a failure to act, but on the 
failure to take appropriate action in the context of individual crises. As one 
former UN official argued ‘States are contracting out problems to the UN in the 
development of global burden sharing. However the responsibility of permanent 
members is not less if the problem is not in their strategic interests even though 
they often act as if it is’ (Anon., 2008a). The number of tasks peacekeeping 
operations are required to undertake has increased, tasks which it does not have 
the resources to undertake. The lack of resources provided in order for the UN 
to become an effective peacekeeping organisation has contributed directly to the 
crisis in peacekeeping operations and has led to questions of selectivity on the 
part of the Security Council. As Daws (2009) highlights in relation to the problem 
of selectivity 


It’s a political reality that we don’t live in a perfect world. Selectivity results 
from member states accepting that priority should be given to where the need is 
greater, but also that there are limits on resources and that these need to be spent 
in part to reflect national interest. 


This reality does however mean that the disparity between the mandates being 
given to operations and the resources provided to complete those missions has only 
increased in recent years with troops being asked to take on ever more complex 
tasks in ever more dangerous environments. 

As one UK mission official emphasised ‘Mandates are growing far too long and 
complex and with few resources to carry them out. The bigger you make a mandate, 
more complex, the more resources you need to give and the rub is that member 
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states don’t want to spend more money on peacekeeping’ (Anon., 2008e). The 
problem with the mandates created by the Security Council was also highlighted 
by Roberts (2009) who stated that ‘Mandates become a wish list of things it would 
be nice to get done. It is natural for them to change (mission creep). The real 
question is, is the mandate properly resourced?’ An understanding only furthered 
by the argument that ‘the mandates that are given to peacekeeping missions are 
often given as a way of the members of the security council being able to publicly 
say that this is our declaratory policy, this is what we want the world to look 
like, this is what we are would think would be a very good thing to have happen’ 
(Murphy, 2008). However these mandates then have to be resourced and member 
states are much less willing to dig into their own pockets to do so. 

As Hannay (2009b) states, ‘a perfect mandate is not ever going to be achieved 
because these mandates are the work of many hands, they always contain some 
obscurities but some are worse than others’. This sentiment was echoed by troops 
in the field who argued that ‘there is too much red tape and it needs to be clearly 
defined, clearly cut, clear rules of engagement’ (Anon., 2008b). Another former 
peacekeeper argued that the main problem with Security Council resolutions is 
that it will always ‘represent the lowest common denominator’ and that ‘things are 
much less clear cut and it’s much more difficult to get a political mandate’. The 
peacekeeper also argued that this is contradictory to what troops on the ground 
require, that what they want is for the Security Council to ‘give us a timeline, tell 
us what you want to achieve and we’ll try to do it but please don’t leave us hanging 
on the end of a rope not actually knowing where we are going’ (Anon., 2009c). The 
failure of the Security Council to produce clearly defined mandates is particularly 
problematic in conflict situations where the context of the operation can shift on 
an almost daily basis. The changes within a mandate, referred to as mission creep, 
although accepted as inevitable by the majority of practitioners in the field also 
represent a potential threat to the continued legitimacy of the individual operation 
and the organisation as a whole. 

As Weiss (2008) argues ‘The UN’s comparative advantage is when there is 
something like a peace to keep and there is a necessity to turn the page on the 
conflict and move ahead’. Where the UN doesn’t do well he argues is ‘when it 
comes to war fighting, they are much better at situations in which impartiality 
and neutrality are in evidence and can actually be implemented’. Again it 
‘comes down to the mandate. Rarely will you see a mandate which says, you 
know, Serbs bad Bosniaks good, but you’ll see a mandate which is likely going 
to lead the peacekeepers to have to take military action against one side’. This 
then means that you have to question whether this is ‘really peacekeeping or 
is this fighting a war, an illegitimate war on behalf of a not entirely legitimate 
government?’ (Johnstone, 2008). This is a question which can be directly applied 
to the current UN operation in the Democratic Republic of the Congo and other 
operations where peacekeeping missions have become involved in conflicts and 
where the complexities involved and ‘intervention required is beyond traditional 
peacekeeping’ (Roberts, 2009). 
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The danger is as Daws (2009) argues that 


the institution could suffer if the mandate given by member states to an operation 
is not matched by sufficient resources or military power to be successful. This 
may result not just in a failure in the particular conflict situation, but wider 
damage to the institution’s reputation as an effective peacekeeper. 


As explored throughout the book it is not only a problem of finding enough 
troops, but also of engaging the right kind of troops for the missions’ 
requirements. The problem is that as Daws (2009) notes ‘there has been a 
decrease in the number of troops contributed by countries with highly trained 
and equipped armed forces like the UK’. This decrease is directly connected 
to the fact that, as a UK official (Anon., 2008d) explained ‘we’ve got literally 
thousands of troops of one description or another deployed on other missions’ 
which means that ‘we have nothing available and when you ask most western 
countries that’s the answer that you get’. A problem also recognised by former 
Security Council Ambassador Colin Keating (2008) who noted that it will 
often be ‘the western powers who will be most reluctant about it because they 
actually have so much of their military capacity already committed in non-UN 
operations in other parts of the world’. 

The problem, identified by one UK mission official (Anon., 2008d), is that 
‘historically missions have been mandated without any clear idea of who is 
prepared to stump up the wherewithal, that’s the principle problem, the problem 
is with the member states unwillingness to stump up the necessary goods’. This 
has only been compounded by the downsizing of many military forces in the 
post-Cold War period (Anon., 2008a) as Robertson (2009) argues ‘getting usable, 
mobilisable forces is the biggest challenge and problem that we’ve got’. A problem 
also highlighted by Lord Hannay (2009b) who notes that the UN has difficulties 
in being able ‘to find quick rapid reinforcements to a mission that is in trouble, 
these are really grave weaknesses and they need to be remedied, both the speed of 
deployment and the ability to react to testing by spoilers or by awkward parties’. 

A problem also recognised by former Security Council Ambassador Colin 
Keating (2008) who noted that it will often be ‘the western powers who will 
be most reluctant about it because they actually have so much of their military 
capacity already committed in non-UN operations in other parts of the world’. 
The reality is that in many operations, for example the DRC, the number of troops 
required to ‘police the whole area would take vastly more troops than countries 
are willing to put forward’ (Nye, 2008). This only becomes more apparent in 
unresolved conflict situations, where as he goes on to argue, in order to ‘control 
these groups that are running around killing. How could you do that? How many 
UN troops would it take? Vastly more than is going to be possible and that’s the 
part I find discouraging’. In more complex cases the UN will often ‘look to a 
member state to do it under the umbrella of a UN mandate because quite apart 
from anything else the UN couldn’t react quickly enough to do anything about a 
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Rwanda’ (Anon., 2008d). This is because as one UN official argued ‘the UN is not 
equipped to undertake enforcement action. If you want serious force you need a 
country to be in the lead’ (Anon., 2008a). The issue then becomes the maintenance 
of the perceived legitimacy of the operations because ‘if the UN partnership is 
too close with what is in effect seen as an exercise in neo-colonialism then its 
credibility could be undermined’ (Johnstone, 2008). 

As one FCO official noted ‘Public opinion in region of deployment is key to 
success’ and a large part of the decision to deploy any troops on the operation 
(Anon., 2009a). Particularly as many of the risks are being increased because of 
the perceived association of the UN with the norms of global governance and a 
liberal democratic ideology. This has also caused issues for the organisation in 
relation to its perceived neutrality and impartiality within the international system. 
As Daws (2009) argues many spoiler groups 


see the United Nations as a biased organisation promoting western goals, hence 
the attacks now in a number of locations on UN humanitarian agencies by al- 
Qaeda. This is a very disturbing development which again speaks to the issue 
that there is a need for both international and local legitimacy and that local 
legitimacy is contextual, It relates to things going on in that particular conflict 
zone but it can also relate to wider conflicts. 


The Security Council plays a key role in the transmission of norms from one 
part of the international system to another. One of the main ways in which it does 
so is through the mandates of peacekeeping operations, mandates which emphasis 
the end state which post-conflict societies should strive to attain in order to be 
reintegrated into the international system. The Security Council is responsible for 
the transmission of standards of appropriate behaviour and since the end of the Cold 
War the end state has been proscribed in terms of liberal democratic governance. 
It is clear that from the start ‘the UN was deeply influenced by the values of the 
western democracies, and, in particular, by their insistence on the importance of 
entrenched human rights’ (Mayall, 2004 p.127). By focusing on the transmission of 
norms such as human rights, democratisation and good governance the argument 
is that the UN Security Council has become involved in the globalisation of a 
particular model of domestic governance and that the globalisation of this model 
carries heavy shades of neo-colonialism. As Roberts argues, ‘making a country 
fit for western democracy raises issues locally and clearly has consequences’ 
(2009). The failure of the council to engage with alternative forms of governance 
and government has again led to an increased loss of legitimacy for the Security 
Council as ‘operations on the ground that are not regarded as legitimate by the 
citizens of the country you are working in are a problem’ (Anon., 2009b). 

In the past the legitimacy of an operation was based on the consent of the 
host government. Today however consent poses an increasing problem for both 
operations on the ground and the Council at headquarters. In some operations 
it appears that consent from anyone is better than no consent at all, a situation 
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which can in many cases elevate spoilers to a position of legitimacy within a peace 
process. Traditionally consent-based operations have been the defining attribute 
of UN peacekeeping. No operation would be mandated without the consent of the 
host government. This therefore meant that there was, in the eyes of the council, 
no need for conflict between sovereignty and intervention. In recent interventions 
however the reliance on consent has been reduced, as Johnstone (2008) highlighted 


It’s only when you don’t have consent or the consent isn’t reliable or the consent 
needs to be manufactured in a way that you need to start considering criteria and 
you start saying we’re at the point now where either we intervene coercively 
against the will of the government or we collectively try to put so much pressure 
on the government diplomatically that it can’t resist saying yes to a peacekeeping 
presence. 


It is therefore in the role of norm development rather than in specific responses to 
crises where the real power of the Security Council resides. The Security Council 
does not however fit with the calls for increased representation and democratisation 
within the international system. It is a hierarchical organisation in which the power 
and influence of certain states is apparent. The structure is outdated in relation to 
the way it represents the balance of power within the international system yet it 
still remains an important institution, both as a template for future cooperation and 
for the work it currently undertakes. Again this is the same debate as raised before 
in relation to the wider global governance project. If international organisations are 
key actors within the development of global governance then their domination by 
a particular kind of state gives credence to the suggestion that global governance 
is nothing more than a hegemonic project. What becomes clear is that in the case 
of the UN ‘its achievements are determined by the degree to which the sovereign 
states, in which the real power resides, are induced to live up to their charter 
obligations’ (Finger and Herbert, 1978 p.9). The UN in the international system 
should in most cases be viewed as a stage and not as an actor capable of initiating 
action independently of its member states. 

The UN’s limited autonomy as an international actor was demonstrated most 
clearly by the US intervention in Iraq although in the eyes of some member states 
it has gained credibility for refusing to support the war against Iraq others feel 
that it will only become even more irrelevant and that eventually the organisation 
could find itself ‘confined to mandating UN humanitarian, peacekeeping and 
transitional government mop-up operations after US led military interventions’ 
(Malone, 2004a p.2). The intervention again raised the issue of exceptionalism 
within the Council, as the only remaining superpower the USA had once again 
taken action unilaterally in the face of overwhelming international opposition. 
In the immediate aftermath of the invasion the UN suffered a perceived loss of 
legitimacy in the eyes of the international community. It appeared that because 
of the influence of the USA within the Security Council ‘the UN and the western 
democracies are going to have to be into containment whether they want to be 
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or not but that’s a question of political will and the economic decision to do 
it’ (Anon., 2009c). However the development of the situation has restored some 
of that which was lost to the Council as the failures of the USA demonstrate 
the dangers of unilateral action in comparison with broad based multilateral 
interventions. The situation also served to highlight the limitations placed on the 
UN by the reluctance of the USA to place its troops under UN command. As Nye 
(2008) highlighted ‘there is a strong preference in the American military to have 
a leading role when American troops are involved’ although he also emphasised 
that there have been ‘cases where there’s been a willingness to delegate command, 
particularly within the NATO structure’. 

These organisations represent an alternative to the UN structure and many, 
such as the African Union, European Union, and NATO, have become increasingly 
involved in peacekeeping style operations. The argument in favour of these 
organisations is that they will offer increased accountability and representation 
through greater local input, and will also reduce the increasing strain on the United 
Nations. As Johnstone (2008) argues, regional organisations have ‘strengthened 
the UN’s ability to function in some places like’. Although he also recognises 
that they have ‘complicated the UN’s peacekeeping role, all of these relationships 
and these partnerships between the UN and regional organisations have proven 
to be difficult and more time goes into trying to coordinate these relationships 
than actually doing the work on the ground’. There are also unanswered questions 
as to the legal authority of regional organisations to mandate interventions and 
the potential for what Marrack Goulding (2003) termed a peacekeeping apartheid 
to develop. An increased reliance on regional organisations also represents a 
challenge to the authority of the UN and has also increased the complexity of 
the operating situation in the field where the lack of coordination and the risk of 
organisations being played off each other is a real danger. The problem is that 
‘the international organisations that operate at the regional level are somewhat 
ephemeral by comparison to the UN at the present point in time and as a result the 
relationships often tend to be somewhat one sided’ (Keating, 2008). The risks are 
somewhat ameliorated by the benefits the organisations can provide including a 
faster response time and improved troop provision, ‘they fill a gap in the sense that 
we don’t have the capacity to deploy as quickly as we’d like, so they can get there 
much quicker and they’re often seen as much more acceptable to other African 
states’ (Anon., 2008c). These benefits do not however prevent the organisations 
facing similar charges to the Security Council in relation to accountability and 
legitimacy especially when there is a dominant regional hegemon. 

The danger becomes clearer when you focus on the impact these different 
organisations are having on peacekeeping operations in the field. The UN now 
spends a large amount of time and resources on coordinating different actors within 
operations in the field. These actors have a variety of mandates and aims, and a huge 
variety of different capacities. At the present moment there are too many actors 
in the system with no one regulating their actions or holding them responsible for 
any consequences of these actions. This is especially dangerous if these actors 
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have access to large amounts of material resources. Newer actors such as NGOs 
and aid agencies also focus their attention on purely humanitarian interventions. 
These organisations emphasise their neutrality and impartiality and focus not on 
the political outcomes of any conflict but on the provision of aid to those in need. 
This only further complicates the operating situation for peacekeeping troops as 
humanitarian aid can have a marked impact on any on-going political process and 
can potentially shift the balance of power within a conflict. The failure of some 
organisations to assess their political impact is an issue which again needs further 
research, particularly in relation to the coordination of those organisations in the 
field and in connection with concurrent UN peacekeeping operations. 
As one former peacekeeper (Anon., 2009c) noted 


Most soldiers are suspicious of non-government organisations, irrespective of 
what their background is because they tend to have their own agenda and for 
the best of reasons I accept that they will run to their agenda even if it is not 
necessarily appropriate from our point of view at the time. 


This lends itself to the argument that ‘there is in the humanitarian NGO world 
of course an inbuilt tension between them and the military in general, or 
peacekeeping operations in general’ (Anon., 2008d); Perhaps because of a ‘sense 
that the humanitarian issues are marginalised within the peacekeeping missions’ 
(Anon., 2008c). Whereas in many cases, the peacekeeping missions are reliant on 
other organisations to fulfil tasks that although within their mandate, are far out 
with the reach of their resources to undertake. The focus of many operations then 
becomes ‘how far can we go, what kind of thing do we have to define, how much 
security do we actually have to create to imagine that these other actors who are 
going to do much of the hard work’ (Murphy, 2008) will be able to. 

This problem has also raised the question as to whether peacekeeping missions 
should be fully integrated, with the humanitarian, political, and military operations 
operating under a unified command structure. As one field operative stated ‘that 
missions should be integrated because one of the principles of producing a decently 
run operation is unity of command, if you have no unity of command then you lose 
control of what’s going on, on the ground, and you’re potentially doing things that 
are counter-productive’ (Anon., 2008d). However he also stated that 


some of the humanitarian agencies, OCHA for instance, don’t have that view 
and they think that there should be clear water between what humanitarians do 
and what’s going on in a peacekeeping mission. Their counter to my argument 
that we need to have a coherent response is that “ah but we get on very well 
together and we always talk” and actually that’s the point. All that is doing by 
having an integrated mission is formalising that relationship so that you are 
forced to talk to each other even if the personalities don’t match and in some 
cases personalities don’t match. 
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This is a large problem and one whose resolution is not straightforward. 

Asides from the coordination of the increasing number of actors involved in 
peacekeeping operations, the United Nations Security Council also needs to work 
on improving the perception of these operations around the globe. They need to 
work on reducing the gap between the mandates and the resources provided to 
fulfil them. They also need to address the increasing lack of clarity in the mandates 
as the situations in which they intervene become more complex. In order to do 
so there will need to be an in-depth assessment of the impact which the Security 
Council’s role of norm transmission is having on the organisation, more attention 
needs to be paid to ensuring local legitimacy for operations rather than the top- 
down approach which has been taken in the past. This may be easier said than 
done as the powerful states have a tendency to utilise the council to their own 
agenda. One way to avoid this is the creation of specific criteria for interventions, 
a suggestion which has been made several times in the past. The problem is then 
whose criteria are being followed and also whether or not they would be fairly 
applied? Another option that is also being debated is reform of the Security 
Council itself. 

The argument is that a broader membership base that was more representative 
of the power structure within the international system today would improve the 
legitimacy of the council and reduce the inequality in the provision of peacekeeping 
operations, particularly the perceived inequality in the application of state 
sovereignty and the provision of resources to operations. As one UN official notes 
‘If you had a more equitable security council where the power wasn’t really vested 
in just five permanent members, if there was a much more democratic approach 
to the issues amongst all 15 member states then I think we would hopefully see 
stronger peacekeeping mandates if they’re needed’ (Anon., 2008f). The mandates 
do not however represent the biggest problem; this is instead presented by the 
disparity in the resources provided to operations in different regions that has led 
some states to search for alternatives to the Security Council. The danger is however 
that by increasing the membership of the Council you increase the number of votes 
needed in order to authorise a mandate. The problem is that reform of the council 
has become so politicised and opinion so polarised that progress will be sluggish at 
best. Instead the real focus should be, not necessarily on improving representation, 
although this would improve legitimacy, but on improving the output and success 
of Council mandated operations. 

Whilst the failures of the UN are undeniable these failures should not be laid 
only on the organisation which is willing to admit its mistakes, instead blame should 
be passed on to the member states who failed to act to provide the organisation 
with the resources it needed to undertake the operations in the first instance. In the 
international system it is ‘the norms espoused by the most powerful actors which 
set the standard for the system as a whole’ (Clapham, 1998), therefore ‘ifrealpolitik 
is to be the sole motivation for supporting the UN it is not the UN that is failing 
but the privileged members using the UN as a scapegoat’ (Doyle, 2003). Member 
states are far too quick to pull out of obligations, to deny the UN the resources it 
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requires in order to maintain international peace and security. The UN has simply 
become another political tool of governments, used to validate their actions and 
policies. It is used by member states to appear as if they are taking action in terms 
of global crisis while buying them time to orchestrate a way to avoid becoming 
involved. In the future however, if the UN is ever to achieve the ideals on which 
it was established, member states will have to be much more willing to provide 
resources and to politically support the organisation and the Secretariat in what 
they are attempting to achieve. It is not conducive to the international system for 
what could be the most important organisation to be used as political football and 
a convenient cover for the actions of its member states. 
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